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THE extraordinary scenes of which Portugal has been the theatre 
during the last three years, have necessarily attracted a more than 
ordinary share of the public attention towards that section of the 
Peninsula. Nor does that attention appear at all likely to be re- 
laxed for some time to come, as the drama still in course of exhi- 
bition at Lisbon, instead of drawing towards its denouement, seems, 
on the contrary, to be more complicated and more embarrassing 
than ever, both to the actors who represent, and the authors who 
conduct it. John VI., after overturoing one free constitution, 
promised another before he quitted the precincts of this world, but 
had not time given him to redeem his pledge. His crown de- 
scended rightfully to Don Pedro, his eldest son, who was already 
seated on the throne of Brazil. / We say rightfully ; because the 
argument against his succession, which was founded on an ancient 
law of Portugal, that no foreign prince should wear the crown of 
that country, applies only to the members of an alien dynasty, and 
never was intended to apply to the lineal offspring of the house of 
Braganza. The first act of the new sovereign was to grant a con- 
stitution to the Portuguese, and thus, as far as in him lay, to 
realize the hopes that had been held out to them by his predecessor. 
His next act was to abdicate their throne in favour of his infant 
daughter, Maria, and to form a treaty of marriage between her and 
his brother, Don Miguel, whom he nominated to the regency on 
his arriving at full age. In the mean while, the reins of the con- 
stitutional government were entrusted to the feeble and nervous 
hands of his sister. She was succeeded in due time by the affi- 
anced husband of the young queen, who had pledged himself to 


the principal courts of Europe, and, by his solemn oath, pledged 
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himself to Gop, that he would preserve in Portugal the constitu- 
tion, which he found almost established there, and faithfully 
execute the functions that were delegated to him. No sooner was 
he installed into office, than he basely violated his pledges and his 
oaths, annulled, as far as he could, his marriage contract with the 
young queen, and assumed to himself the crown, which belonged 
to her alone. The constitutional charter was trampled on; the 
laws of the kingdom, whether old or new, were utterly despised ; 
the properties of opulent individuals were confiscated, and they were 
themselves either immured in dungeons, or compelled to fly for 
their safety. By a course of tyranny which is without an example 
in the recent history of Europe, and indeed could only. be paral- 
leled in the annals of the Russian Paul, or of the Roman Caligula, 
the Portuguese usurper succeeded in quelling the resistance which 
his violence had excited. He was already even concocting his 
plans for reconciling the European sovereigns to his coronation, 
when the arrival of a frigate at Gibraltar, bearing on its deck the 
lawful owner of the throne, dashed away “at one fell swoop”’ all 
the hopes on which he and his wicked partizans had been reposing. 
Their astonishment was turned into dismay when the course of the 
infant sovereign was shaped, by a master-stroke of policy, for 
England, instead of Austria, her original destination; and the 
honourable and manly reception which she has experienced from 
our government and our people, must, we should think, have 
already driven the mean and wretched tyrant into the depths of 
despair. 

But what the end of this strange drama will be, who can predict? 
Will the crowned usurper be prevailed upon to sink again into the 
regent? Is it expected that he will acknowledge the-title of the 
infant queen, and that at the fitting time he will fulfil his contract 
of marriage, and consent to reign through her permission? After 
what has occurred, will Don Pedro be so reckless of his daughter’s 
life and happiness, as to entrust them to the keeping of a man, 
who has already proved by his conduct, that no pledges, however 
sacred, can bind him 7 We pity the poor child most unaffectedly, 
whose fate is made to depend on so many cabinets, and who 1s 
likely still to be the object of numberless intrigues. As to:happi- 
ness in this world, that must be out of the question for her, unless, 
by some of those turns of good fortune which sometimes occur to 
mark the vigilance of the Divine Justice, even over the paths of 
men, her destiny be altogether severed from that of Don Miguel. 
There is a young prince at Vienna, the Duke of Reichstadt, the 
son of Napoleon, whom, in case of the death or the dethronement 
of Don Miguel, her hand and crown would place in a position less 
dangerous perhaps for the future peace of Europe, than any other 
station that could be devised. But this is a matter that can, 


as yet, be only dimly looked at through the shadowy vista of 
futurity. , 
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Meanwhile Portugal will:continue to fix, as it has for some 
time attracted, much of the attention of Englishmen. We have 
been so long allied with that territory, that without meaning to 
insinuate any thing against its independence, we have always 
looked upon it in the same light as a colony of our own; and 
indeed have been, and are pledged to defend it from foreign aggres- 
sion as we would the proper soil of England. We are, therefore, 
disposed to encourage every attempt, that is made with even a 
tolerable degree of success, to render the aspect of the country, 
and the every-day life and manners of its inhabitants better known. 
Such is the purpose of the volume now on our table, which the 
pressure of a season remarkably fertile in new works, has prevented 
us from noticing before. 

Before we come to the merits, however, we must beg leave to 
apprize Mr. Kinsey of the faults of his production. In the first 
place, it is throughout written in a loose and rambling style, which 
bespeaks very little of those habits of study that are supposed 
to have been moulded into the life of a Bachelor of Divinity, and 
still more of a Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. In the next 
place, he treats his subject in an enlarged and detailed manner, as 
if it had not been already sufficiently handled by fifty authors 
who have preceded him. A tourist in these our days, when 
every body is travelling, or has travelled over the continent, betrays 
a singular want of good taste, when he attempts to supersede by 
his own journal the necessity for consulting any other, particularly 
if it be confined to a country so frequently visited and described, 
and really so limited in its producible features, as Portugal. He 
has too many quotations from Link, whose work seems to have 
furnished him with much more matter than his own powers of 
observation. He has also too many quotations from Childe Harold, 
and Thomson’s Seasons, the introduction of which into his text 
is puerile. We pass over his bigotry as a ratter of course. Indeed, 
the wonder would be, if a Fellow of Oxford could make even. the 
slightest allusion to a religion differing from his own, without 
caricaturing and misrepresenting it in the most ludicrous manner. 
Mr. Kinsey speaks of all the clerical individuals whom he actually 
conversed with in Portugal, as models of morality, of hospitality, 
and benevolence; and yet when he forms them into classes, he 
censures them without remorse. As to the religious customs of 
the people, they are nothing else than a collection of all the follies, 
absurdities, and superstitions, that ever yet disgraced the human 
race—if this Bachelor of Divinity be worthy of belief on such a 
subject. ! 

The fact is, and we may as well mention it here once for all, 
that English travellers never take into their account, when they 
are observing on the religion of Portugal, or any other Catholic 
country, that the faith being a very ancient one, is traditionally 
connected with a great variety of national and local customs, the 
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roduce of dark ages, and of a state of manners very different 
rom that which prevails amongst us. These practices are so man 
excrescences, which time and the progress of education will ulti- 
mately remove, and which indeed natives of intelligence and dis- 
cernment ‘already perceive and wish to see abandoned. Such 
superstitions are easily separable, by any candid and well informed 
mind that will take the trouble to distinguish them from the real 
essence of the religion, which in truth differs but in one or two 
points from the mode of worship established in England. It is, 
therefore, much to be lamented, particularly in times when deism, 
and even atheism, are but too extensively prevalent, that Christian 
writers should speak with levity or ridicule of any system of wor- 
ship founded on the principles of Christianity. 

he merits of the work consist chiefly in the illustrations which 
adorn it.. They are numerous, well designed, and executed in a 
very creditable style. With respect to the narrative itself, which 
is divided into letters, we have been principally interested in that 
part of it that relates the author’s excursion into the Northern 
provinces of Portugal. We shall, therefore, make no apolog 
for. passing over his learned dissertations on travelling in general, 
on the division of Portugal, its history in the times of the Pha- 
nicians, the Carthaginians, the Romans, Constantine, and the 
Moors. There is nothing like beginning a subject from the begin- 
ning, and accordingly we have here in a journal written only last 
year, and published but a few months ago, the A, B, C, of 
Lusitania. We are treated to a complete eran one table of the 
sovereigns Of that nation, from Henry of Burgundy down to Don 
Pedro; and with corresponding historical sketches, which if they 
answer no other purpose, serve not inconsiderably to swell out the 
— of the work. 3 
e shall also avoid, as much more than a ‘‘ thrice repeated tale,” 

the author’s observations on the streets and public edifices of Lis- 
bon, the great earthquake by which it was visited, and the habits 
of the different classes of its population. We must, however, ex- 
oom our surprise at the want of gallantry which he betrays, when 

e speaks of the ladies of that capital. He calls them ‘ mere 
women,’ and ‘lovely but unsatisfactory specimens of the weaker 
vessel !? We apprehend that our bachelor must’ have had little 
intercourse with the ranks of good society in Lisbon, if he could 
afford no warmer praises for the fair than those which he has here 


bestowed upon them. He is still more sparing of his eulogies 
upon the Lisbonian lords of the creation. 


‘Nature,’ he says, ‘ seems to have done her worst here for the men of 
the better classes in life; and to talk of “‘the human face divine” in 
Lisbon, would-be a libel upon the dispensations of Providence. The Jews 
and the Indians must surely have intermixed with the Portuguese gentry 
in marriages, and thus have transfused into Lusitanian physiognomy the 
strength of their own peculiar features, which are’ thus seen in unpleasi 
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conjunction, The Moors appear to have left in Portugal but few memo- 
rials or traces of their own characteristic brilliancy of visage to relieve the 
ugliness, which seems to be, in an eminent degree, the unrivalled property 
of the modern male inhabitants of Olyssipolis, or the public Portuguese 
face, it is to be presumed, would have been more agreeable.’—p. 74.. 


* This is severe enough; but the author, not content with such a 
sweeping denunciation, adds the following caricature :— 


‘Now of all animals in creation, the Lisbon dandy, or fashionable 
Lusitanian swell, is by far the lowest in the scale of mere existence. I 
have been haunted in my dreams by visions of ugliness since the first time 
I beheld a small, squat, puffy figure,—what was it? could it be of a man? 
—incased within a large pack-saddle, upon the back of a lean, high-boned, 
straw-fed, cream-coloured nag, with an enormously flowing tail, wliose 
length and breadth would appear to be each night guarded from discolora- 
tion by careful involution above the hocks. Taken, from his gridiron ‘sptirs 
and long pointed boots, up his broad blue-striped pantaloons, @ fa ¢os- 
saque, to the thrice folded piece of white linen on which he is seated’ in cool 
repose; thence by his cable chain, bearing seals as large as a warming-pan, 
and a key like an anchor; then a little higher, to the figured waistcoat of 
early British manufacture, and the sack-shapened coat, up to the narrow- 
brim sugar-loaf hat on his head,—where can be found his equal? Nor 
does he want a nose, as big asthe gnomon of a dial-plate; and two flanks 
of impenetrably deep black brush-wood, extending under either ear, and 


almost concealing the countenance, to complete the singular contour of 


In the present political condition of Portugal, it is painful to 
find that there is no class of its inhabitants to which the friends 
of liberty can look with confidence for its regeneration. The mer- 
chants of Lisbon and Oporto are undoubtedly men of intelligence, 
and their wealth naturally generates in their minds a sentiment of 
independence, and a strong disposition towards free institutions. 
But they are. not numerous enough to exercise any solid influence 
upon the government of the country. They have, moreover, been 
much harassed by the revolutions and counter-revolutions which 
have for several years succeeded each other; and as business must 


stand as long as public tranquillity remains uncertain, they have 


become adverse to all changes, even to those which afford a pro- 
mise of improvement. The nobility of Portugal are, perhaps, the 
most degenerate and contemptible specimens of the class, to be 
found in any country. We believe that our author's description of 
them is, with some few exceptions, substantially correct. The 


anecdote with which he illustrates it, will -be read. with a painful 
interest. 


‘ Destitute of education, as of virtuous principles, their whole lives are 
devoted to profligacy and immorality of every kind. Their pride, their 
prejudices, ignorance, extravagance, poverty, and fawning habits in a 
miserable court, have brought them into the most disgraceful state of 
moral degradation. Maintaining large retinues, and keeping up large 
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establishments of servants, who are.fed upon rice and bacalhao (salt fish), by 
far the greater part of the Portuguese noblesse drag on an ignominious ex- 
istence, wit!out scarcely possessing the means of purchasing for themselves 
the luxuries of life. Since the introduction of the constitutional system, 
the independent shopkeepers of Lisbon can scarcely be ever induced to 
give credit to this haughty class of titled beggars; and medical practi- 
tioners are shy in attending their summons, since fine words without fees 
would be their certain remuneration. : 

‘It is scarcely two years since, that a native Portuguese physician ob- 
tained, at length, as he flattered himself, eminent and valuable practice in 
Lisbon, his attendance being required at the houses of nearly all the 
invalid fidalghos. Although it is the custom that the carriage of the sick 
person should be always sent to bring the physician or surgeon when he is 
required, this unfortunate gentleman found it more convenient, perhaps 
more stylish, to set up his own sége, at an annual expense of about one 
hundred and fifty pounds. Being a man of considerable ability, his ser- 
vices soon became in universal requisition, and the inexperienced observer 
would thence have concluded that he was rapidly rising to fame and for- 
tune; but no such thing. After a short career of ill-requited fatigue, he 
was seized by a fever of the brain, which proved fatal after a few days suf- 
fering ; but previously to his death, he revealed the fact to his distressed 
family, that during the whole period of his medical practice in Lisbon, 
he had never received one fee from the higher classes, in whose sick cham- 
bers his whole time almost had been consumed. He left his widow and 
his four children, at his death, in a state of the utmost destitution. His 
books, furniture, sége, and mules, brought in but a very smail and inade- 
quate sum to meet the wants of his helpless relic and her poor fatherless 
children. In searching amongst the papers of the deceased, a list was 
found by some friends of those persons whom he had been in the habit of 
attending, and urgent applications were immediately made to those quarters 
for some part, however small it might be, of the remuneration due for 
the services which he had rendered. Alas! the appeal was made in vain, 
—for it was made to fidalghos; and they had neither the heart nor the 
principle that might incline them to listen to the widow’s cry, and to 
satisfy the claims of justice. Shes now living with her children in Lisbon, 
unnoticed, unaided, and unpitied, in the depth of cheerless poverty and 
despair, for which there seems no promise of any alleviation. 

‘One need not, after this anecdote, insist further in the comparative 
estimate of character between the despised Galician and the unprincipled 
fidalgho. But still truth demands that it should be further stated of this 
class, that they are the natural enemies to every attempted improvement 
in the state, which might have the effect of diminishing, or prejudicing 
in any way, their aristocratical privileges; and that every bill almost, 
which has received the sanction of the lower chamber, having for its 
object the introduction of’some enlightened and liberal measure, or the 
repeal of some antiquated and obnoxious law, has by their contrivance 
been defeated, and thrown out by the upper house. 

‘ The personal appearance of the fidalghos is not more attractive than 
their moral and political principles. While the lower classes, with whom 
one.josties in the streets of Lisbon, have rather a fine and manly appear- 
ance, far beyond that of the higher at all events, the, stature, gait, and 
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physiognomy of the fidalgho, are in the highest degree mean and repul- 
sive. The unethereal mould of visage, the beamless eye and unintellec- 
tual mien, and listless manner of those to whom a sternness of counte- 
nance has not given a semblance of something worse, lead instantly to 
the persuasion that the nobles of Portugal are, in a large proportion, as 
destitute of mind as of manly beauty. Well may the members of such 


a community be characterized as ‘‘ a little lower than the angels!” ’"— 
pp. 77—79. 


There is no decided middle class in Portygal. In that country, 
as in Spain, many young men are to be found connected with the 
army, and educated in the colleges, who are animated by senti- 
ments favourable to the cause of liberty. But they are too intem- 
perate and desultory in their mode of serving it. Indeed it ma 
be taken for granted, that no charter containing even the shadow 
of a free constitution, can ever be carried into practice unless the 
sovereign be thoroughly well affected towards it, and unless a few 
men, like the Marquis Palmella, can be found to compose a govern- 
ment which would act upon it with firmness and good faith. 

Our author, after visiting Cintra and its neighbouring convents 
and vineyards, was at Oporto during the troubles which took place 
under the late government of the Infanta Regent, on the dismissal 
of the popular minister, Saldanha. An opportunity was thus 
afforded him of seeing pretty clearly how the new institutions 
worked, and we imagine that the conclusions at which he arrives 
concerning them, are not very distant from the truth. 


‘That the Portuguese will be slow in remodelling the system of their 
internal government, after the best examples of polity afforded them by the 
European Powers, every observation which our limited means have enabled 
us to make, would induce us to conclude. The free play of the works of 
the new machine is to a certain degree impeded by the prejudices and 
private interests of the privileged classes, the nobility and the priesthood ; 
and it would be necéssary for each to surrender a portion of its encroach- 
ments upon the rights of the people, before the nation can fully experience 
all the benefits intended by the concession of the Constitutional Charter. 
The system of reform must be effectual in its operation among those who 
surround the throne, among the members of the upper Chamber, the 
monastic orders, and the ministers of religion in general, before the na- 
tion can hope to derive any great advantage from the labours of the 
deputies in attempting improvements in the condition of the state. 

‘If the new laws emanate from uncorrupt sources, and the interests of 
all parties are made wholly subordinate to the public good, there is no reason 
why we may not indulge in the no distant prospect of the entire reno- 
vation of a people whose ancestors, however degraded their descendants 
may be in the estimation of other powers, in the four first periods of the 
monarchy waged successful wars against the Moors, and finally expelled 
them from the territory of Lusitania, while yet they remained masters of 
their possessions in Spain. 

‘Their discovery of a maritime route to India, and the consequent 
change brought about in the character of European commerce, and, at a 
more recent date, the banishment of the Jesuits from the soil of Portugal, 
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are evidences of what a brave and noble people can effect, when under 
the direction of an enlightened government. It is impossible that the 
spirit of a people who were once distinguished by their glorious conquests 
in the eastern and western worlds, and whose daring, activity, prowess, 
and honour, once placed them at the head of nations, can have been de- 
stroyed altogether even by a long series of misrule and misfortune,— 
‘‘ quippe solo natura subest;” and therefore with justice may we antici- 
pate its revival under a better order of things, as established by the con- 
stitutional charter.’—pp. 144, 145. 


The events that have since occurred prove, unhappily, that the 
hope ps ohawen at the conclusion of this passage was too sanguine ; 
but at the period to which it refers it was sufficiently justifiable, 
for who could have then foreseen that the total subversion of the 
charter was so near at hand ? 

Our author is lavish in his praises of the means of living at 
Oporto. But in point of economy, what place is to be compared 
with Elvas? In that fortified town, situated near the Guadiana, 
a good family house may be had, it is said, for about six pounds a 
year; bread may be cbtained, of the finest quality, for one penny 
the pound, and meat from two pence to pence ; wine one 
penny the bottle; milk one penny a full quart; oranges twelve 
the penny ; three pomegranates for two pence; and a turkey for 
about one shilling and sixpence! In Spanish Estremadura things 
are cheaper. still, for there a large family, with an income of onl 
one hundred pounds a year, may not-only live well for that sum, 
but also enjoy the convenience of a carriage ! 


We transcribe, en passant, a lively and graphic description of 
the Portuguese peasantry :— 


‘The Portuguese peasantry are remarkably civil to strangers, wherever 
they are met on the roads, and whether seated, or even recumbent, 
invariably rise up as the traveller passes, to pay him their customary tes- 
timonies of respect, and with a degree of kindness to an Englishman, 
whenever he is recognised as such, that is peculiarly gratifying. We were 
of course always scrupulously exact in returning the civil and well-inten- 
tioned salutations of these kind-hearted people. It is not an uncommon 
event by any means in the northern provinces, to see women driving the 
small country carts, bedecked with gold necklaces and fine ear-rings, pro- 
bably the heir-looms of the family, and handed down from one generation 
to another, as is the case in Normandy and Switzerland. The children 
even of peasants are often met with, tending pigs, or following cattle, 
whose little fingers are loaded with rings either of gold or silver; whilst 
in every other respect their dress would bespeak their habits to be of the 
most primitive description.’—pp. 219,220. 

From Oporto our author made an excursion to the northern part 
of the Minho, the most fertile and beautiful province of Portugal. 
It was the vale of this province, extending from the mountains 
near Braga to the sea, that Soult pointed out to his soldiers when 
he cheered them on to conquest: § Venez, soldats! venez voir le 
paradis qui vous attend.’ Although Oporto is the most flourishing 
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town of the Minho, Braga is considered its —— The province 
contains a population of about a million, and is bounded on the 
north and south by the rivers Minho and Douro, over which there 
are upwards of two hundred stone bridges. 

The scenery is quite Alpine between Darque and Vianna, which 
is situated at the extremity of a range of mountains, upon ground 
deserted by the ocean. It was formerly a port of considerable 
trade, but the bar of the harbour has been raised by such an accu- 
mulation of sand, that it can now be entered only by vessels of 
small burden. The following sketch will give some idea of the 


scenery and industry which may be observed in its neighbour- 
hood :— 


‘Upon our quitting Vianna, we wound up the narrow streets of the 
town, and crossing the open space lying between the fort and the chapels 
already noticed, we directed our course on a line of road above the sea- 
shore, from which we were separated by inclosures of maize or Indian 
wheat ; while upon our right ran a range of hills overlooking a valley of 
considerable extent, which was enlivened by an almost continuous line of 
pretty country residences, built something in the Italian style, and stand- 
ing in the midst of gardens remarkable for their verdant appearance.— 
Such is the fertility of the soil in this district, that the farmer usually takes 
three crops from his grounds; first, grass or turnips, in the moist season 
of winter, for his cattle; the second consisting of rye, and sometimes 
barley; and the third of Indian corn. Sea-weed forms the principal 
manure employed in dressing the lands, and during our progress it appear- 
ed as if all the women and children of the province were engaged on the 
shore in collecting with long rakes, or forming into ricks, when dried on 
the sands, this valuable ‘‘ argacge;” just as we have seen the peasantry of 
our Norman isles gathering the “ vreck,” to serve as manure for their 
fields. While the women were employed in this laborious occupation, 
their husbands, as good sailors as industrious farmers, were off the coast 
engaged in fishing, the maize having been weeded, and not being yet ripe 
for the sickle to detain them on shore. 

‘ Road-side chapels, with pictures of souls in purgatory, most horribly 
executed, and a box to receive the passenger’s alms,—‘* Pelas Almas dos 
que mais exercitarao as obras de misericordia com os proximos,”—every- 
where challenged our compassion; and we frequently met with the figure 
of our Saviour, as large as life, on a lofty cross, rudely sculptured and as 


rudely painted, with the accompaniment of the sacrifical implements.’ 
—pp. 255, 256. 


One of the prettiest illustrations among the many with which 
Mr. Kinsey has enriched his volume, is that which exhibits the 
view from Valenga across the Minho, to Tuy in the Spanish 

vince of Galicia. The present site of Valenga, the fortifications 
of which are in good order, is considerably elevated above the 
Minho, and commands a great extent of country on every side. 


Tuy, on the opposite bank, was once a proud fortress, but is now 
entirely dismantled, :— 


‘To the north-east is seen prettily situated in a well cultivated valley 
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extending along the left bank of the river, a convent of nuns, now restored, 
but which Soult burnt in his passage of the Minho, whenjhe nearly re 
duced Valenga itself likewise to a heap of ruins. To the east, and thence 
running in the direction of south-west, a bold line of Serra presents 
itself, which divides this part of the province from the district in which 
Ponte de Lima is situated. Tuy is within musket-shot of Valenga, whose 
guns would soon, in case of hostilities occuring between the two countries, 
demolish its cathedral, episcopal palace, Carmelite and Benedictine con- 
vents, which form the prominent features of the place. Indeed, as we 
‘were informed by the governor, a deputation of monks and canons {was 
sent to the commander of Valenga, at the time the French occupied Tuy, to 
implore a cessation from firing, as considerable damage had already been 
sustained by their sacred edifices from the Portuguese artillery. In our 
walks round the ramparts, we could distinctly hear the beat of the Spanish 
drums, and even the cries in the streets of Tuy. With the noble breadth 
of river before us, which divides the two jealous queens, the magnificent 
range of. mountains to the north and east, and the apparently impassable 
barrier of the towering Serra, which has already been noticed, as: runnin 
in the directicn of south-west, (the whole would form a fine subject for a 
panorama,) it was impossible altogether to acknowledge the accuracy of 
Lord Byron’s geographical description, or perhaps the sublimity and the 
boldness of the view might have created erroneous impressions on our 
minds—’ ri 
Ne barrier wall, ne river deep and wide, 
Ne horrid crags, nor mountains dark and tall, 
Rise like the rocks that part Hispania’s land from Gaul.’— 
pp. 260, 261. 

A short visit to Tuy enabled our:traveller to visit its convents and 
churches. From thence he pursued his way over the Serra de la 
Bruga, on his way to Braga. The mountains were, as usual, 
reported to be infested with robbers ; and, as usual, he saw none 
of them. We must give his description of the Estalagem, or inn, 
at which he sought accommodation in Ponte de Lima. 


‘ Mine host ushered us through the large dark room, usually occupied 
by muleteers, through a filthy kitchen, and then up a ladder into a room 
that in English would be called a cockloft. ‘This apartment was intended 
to serve as our dinner-room, and upon one side were three cupboards, in 
which it was proposed that we should sleep, had there been but the animus 
in us so todo. There were four window-frames in the room, but as glass 
had never been thought of, we had no other alternative than that of suffer- 
ing the intrusion of northern blasts, or of inclosing ourselves, while the 
light of day was yet bright, in utter darkness. The view, however, from 
the wooden balcony was pretty enough, over the river and along the bridge 
to the chapel at its further extremity, and a convent beautifully situated in 
the midst of its quinta, upon the side of a mountain which is immediately 
opposite the town. The more elevated part of the Serra, of which it 
forms a branch, is completely bare of all vegetation. A prettily formed 
fountain upon one side of the Estalagem, which supplies the town with 
water, soothed us during the’ night with the gentle noise of its falling 
streams. Beyond this, to the left, situated upon a rising ground, were 
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seen the remains of a church, the long flight of steps leading up to which, 
with a cross at every ten steps, is still uninjured. 

‘It happened to be our host's celebration of harvest-home upon the 
evening of our arrival, and every room but our own was nearly filled with 
the large yellow and brown heads of the Indian corn. At night a noisy 
party of rustics assembled in the kitchen to dance and make libations to 
Ceres. In yielding to an entreaty that we would descend from our apart- 
ment and witness the festivities, we only exchanged one scene of filth for 
another, the latter being rather the more amusing of the twain. The life 
of the party had already begun to shine forth. An elderly inhabitant 
from ‘a neighbouring village, whose dark features and large piercing eyes 
were shaded by the breadth of an enormous slouch hat, such as Murillo 
would put upon the heads of his peasants, the dark cloak being thrown 
aside, wearing black gaiters, and sandals of untanned leather, was ready 
on his legs, with castanets, inviting one from the fair throng to figure off 
with him to the monotonous tones of a bag-pipe, played upon by a Spa- 
niard, the only wandering musicians allowed in Portugal being natives of 
Spain, whose appearance altogether was as rough and uncouth as the 
notes of his instrument were sorry and inharmonious. The scene was 
worthy the pencil of a Teniers or a Jan Steen. Bacalhao, rice, onions, 
and sardinhas, fried in oil, formed the humble preparations for supper ; 
and on one side of the room was extended a long table, at which some of 
the guests had already seated themselves, expectant of the more substan- 
tial part of the festivity. In acorner sat three of the hinds, eating out 
of the same wooden bowl a savoury olio, which betrayed no slight suspi- 
cion of garlic; and overhead were suspended Lamego hams, strings of 
onions, dried parcels of herbs and pumpkins, bladders, poles, guns, 
lamps, baskets, sheepskins, shoes and stockings of all ages, hues and 
quality. The sound of the bagpipe had now attracted a crowd of spec- 
tators to the doors of the room, and therefore we took leave to sound an 
early retreat, and ascended aloft to enjoy the peculiar comforts in reserve 
for the travellers. 

‘ The real miseries now commenced, for it was quickly found that the 
chairs of every date and form, upon which one of the party had directed 
his mattress to be placed, happened to be particularly infested with that 
kind of enemy which it was proposed to avoid in giving up the use of the 
cupboards adjoining as sleeping-rooms. Thus, as it generally happens, 

Incidit in Scyllam, qui vult vitare Charybdim. 
Another of the party swang comfortably in his Brazilian hammock, 
to whose malicious wit the accompanying sketch of the night scene at 
Ponte de Lima is to be attributed. The other, for whom neither the 
boasted oil of rosemary, nor spirits of camphor, could procure a few 
untroubled hours, lay the livelong night watching the ingress of the rats 


through the crevices in the floor, and the mice at their gambols.’—pp. 
269—271. 


_ The sketch here: alluded to is a very humorous one. The 
Bachelor of Divinity is seen sitting, rather than recumbent, en a 
mattress placed on two rows of chairs: his travelling cap and 
clothes remain in statu quo, and a tumbler on a chair near him, 
Shews the remedy to which he had resorted to bring on the balm 
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of sleep. His companion is at rest in a hammock, swinging from 
the ceiling. A table is hard by with a bottle, a jug, a glass, some 
crumbs of biscuit, an inkstand and pen, and:a tall candlestick; in 
which a light is burning. The travellers’ trunk and boots are on 
the middle of the floor, and plenty of rats and mice are seen 
enjoying themselves with the most perfect nonchalance. 

uch as Mr. Kinsey has abused the monasteries, he was ex- 
tremely glad, we suspect, to participate of their well known hos- 
py :  caiogrng after experiencing the luxuries of the Esta- 
agem at Ponte de Lima. We find him, in fact, quite in raptures 
with the Benedictine convent at Tibaéns. 


‘ The convent stands in a singularly fine situation, commanding one of the 
most beautifully wooded valleys in the world, unequalled likewise for the 
variety and the abundance of its productions. The mountains.which im- 
mediately encircle this paradise, above which a distant line of Serra is 
seen uplifting its gigantic summits, the silvery course of the meandering 
Cavado, the numerous churches, convents and villages, which crowd upon 
its banks, present a scene altogether unrivalled by the richness or sub- 
limity of any Italian landscape. 

‘** No traveller,” as Link remarks, “ could . undelighted explore this 
province, or these charming scenes, which amid. the beauties of a warm 
climate afford all the refreshments of the north. In a lovely valiey beyond 
the Bernhardine monastery of Bouro, which itself stands in a hollow at the 
foot of the mountains, surrounded by a large quinta full of orange trees, 
and extending along the banks of the Lima, the Roman troops refused 
to follow their commanders, being unwilling to quit this happy country. 
The Romans called it the River of Oblivion. The Rio Caldo, the Homem, 
the Cavado, and innumerable other rivers of this province, well deserve 
that name; for they cause our German groves, and still more those of 
England, to be forgotten.” 

‘This view along the valley of the Cavado is enjoyed to perfection 
from the platform on which the monastery is placed, to which we as- 
cended by a magnificent flight of steps, occupied at the time by nume- 
rous families of. beggars, awaiting their usual dole from the liberality of 
the monks. The effects of this inconsiderate charity, however flattering 
to monastic pride, could not fail to strike the eye of a stranger as being 
strongly evidenced in the miserable appearance of the degraded crowd, 
thus instructed to relinquish the fruits of honest industry for base depend- 
ence and servile subsistence.’—pp. 274, 275. 


His censure upon the charity of these good monks is in the 
usual, thoughtless style of the general run of our travellers. If 
Mr. Kinsey had for a moment reflected that there were no poor 
laws in Portugal, and that the subsistence of the poor is chiefly 
derived from the religious establishments of the country, -he could 
hardly have called this charity inconsiderate! What would the 
Portuguese paupers do, if the convents were universally - levelled 
to the ground, their inhabitants dispersed, and their estates granted 
to the lords of the soil? Does he not know that the consequence 
of such a revolution in England is daily seen in the existence of out 
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poor laws, which impose upon every householder an enormous tax, 
equal almost to the duties which he pays to the state? How 
much more justly might Mr. Kinsey have reproached these Bene- 
dictines, if he had found them in possession of ample riches, and 
yet permitting the poor of their neighbourhood to perish of famine! 
‘Inconsiderate’ indeed must be the mind that could thus blame the 
exercise of one of the brightest of the virtues! It was, assuredly, 
no very generous return for hospitality, the most cordial that a 
stranger could desire. 

Braga is situated about fifteen miles from the sea, in a broad 
and open valley, watered by the small streams of the Cavado to 
the North, and the Rio d’Este to the South; shaded by noble 
forest trees, and surrounded by mountains, which, presenting a 
screen against the intrusion of cold, render it a perfect oven! 


‘To the northward and north-east of Braga is seen the lofty range of 
mountains which divides Portugal from Galicia, called the Serra de Gerez, 
with its high pointed summits. The effect of the setting sun upon this 
grand series of mountain heights, rising one behind another in wild con- 
fusion, was truly splendid. A light thin haze had collected about the 
elevated line on which the declining rays of the sun threw a golden colour, 
that offered a glorious contrast to the dark sides of the Serra, and likewise 
heightened the sublimity of the landscape.’'—p. 284. 


If we had room we should indulge the reader with our author’s 
account of one of the most curious scenes in Portugal, representing 
the principal events which preceded and attended the crucifixion. 
It is a place of pilgrimage to be found eastward of Braga, on the 
side of a hill leading to the sanctuary of Jesus do Monte. The 
author describes it in a very candid and interesting manner ; and 
concludes that no peasant could behold it ‘in the fervor of that 
piety which had induced his pilgrimage hither, without having his 
heart warmed, and his understanding enlightened on the subject.’ 
The view from the summit of the mountain is magnificent. ‘The 
mists which had hitherto contracted the prospect, cleared off, and 
disclosed to us a vast extent of mountain scenery, valleys, forests, 
towns, villages, monasteries, and the ocean bounding the land- 
scape, glittering like polished silver under a cloudless sun.’ 
Descending the mountain, the traveller arrives at Guimaraens 


which is charmingly situated. It was the favourite residence of 
the early kings of Portugal. 


‘ Every thing here is in abundance ; vegetables, fruit, corn, oil, and wine. 
We purchased some well-fed beef that would have been lauded by a jury 
of English graziers, for twopence the pound ; and a large flagon of wine, 
which could not have held less than two imperial quarts, and infinitely 
superior to all the ordinary wines in France, cost us only one penny. The 
fruitfulness of the surrounding valleys is quite proverbial. 


Amid whose umbrage green her silver head 

Th’ unfading olive lifts ; here vine-clad hills 

Lay forth their purple store, and sunny vales 

In prospect vast their level laps expand.’-—p. 296. 
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The journey from hence to Amarante is delightful. 


‘ Passing to the eastward of Guimaraens, and between two convents 
charmingly situated in the middie of their quintas, we wound up a steep 
ascent, through a wood of chesnut and oak trees, among which were 
scattered in wild confusion enormous masses of granite rock, some per- 
fectiy round. The scenery became truly romantic; and between two 
gigantic rocks, which had fallen against each other so as still to leave an 
open space, a fine view presented itself over the town of Guimaraens, 
the old castle on a height to the north, the pointed remains of the an- 
cient town-walls, the convents and churches, and the surrounding green 
inclosures, vying in richness and cultivation, water and woodland, with 
the most favoured landscapes in England.’—p. 298. 


The principal mart of the wine country is Pezo da Regoa, 
which is seated on a declivity close to the Douro. It is cele- 
brated as a depot of port, the best quality of which is said to be 
produced in its neighbourhood. Vineyards are seen, as far as the 
eye can reach, covering the hills, which consist of a blackish slate 
that serves to retain moisture. Their steepness and southern 
aspect, together with the rocky nature of their formation, are 
remarkably favourable to the vine, which is cultivated in terraces. 
The climate is so warm, that in summer the air might be supposed 
to proceed from the mouth of an oven. The author dwells at 
some length upon the constitution of the wine company, which 
appears to have the management of the whole vintage. Upon the 
decrees of this body the farmers must depend not only for the sale, 
but even the classification of their wines—an arrangement obviously 
favourable to corrupt and unfair practices. The Bovtagtibie: how- 
ever, appear to have long since found out that their wine company 
is one of the most injurious monopolies that ever oppressed the 
energies of any nation, and we presume that as soon as they have 
the opportunity, they will get rid of the institution altogether. 
The patrons of port, among whoin we profess to number ourselves, 
will not be displeased to learn a few particulars concerning the 
mode in which it is manufactured. 


‘ The culture of the vine in the Upper Douro is perfectly simple. It 
is pruned about December, when nothing is left of it but a very small 
twig ona thick stump. As soon as vegetation has commenced in the 
spring, the earth is loosened about the plant, or vacello, and this process 
is frequently repeated till it puts forth blossoms. In some places it is 
found requisite, with the view to an increased produce, to act upon the 
richness of the soil, by intermingling plants which are more abundant in 
alkali; but this is contrary to the regulations of the Company; and, in- 
deed, although a larger quantity of grapes is produced by the system, 
they acquire a taste peculiar to the herb, which has been sown for the 
purpose of serving as manure to the vineyard. Skill and attention are 
required on the part of the cultivator after the plant has blossomed, and 
even when the grapes are approaching a state of ripeness. Either too 
much rain, or too violent heat, may spoil the grape under the most flat- 
tering appearances. A good vintage principally depends on due propor- 
tions of heat and moisture, particularly in the spring at the cleansing of 
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the flower, as at an after period, when the grapes are more advanced. 
Cold fogs in the spring often destroy a great part of the growth; and 
again, too much sun frequently dries up the coat of the grape, which 
causes the wine to be deficient in colour. Sometimes when the grape 
does not prove sufficiently succulent for want of rain, previously to the 
gathering, the farmers have recourse to water, which they throw into the 
lagar, or wine-press, for the mass would not ferment without it. The quality 
of the wines very much depends upon the care taken to perfect the process 
of fermentation. ‘‘ The vintage in the Upper Douro commences when the 
grapes begin to shrivel. In these parts it is very difficult and expensive 
to convey the grapes to the press, the whole district cousisting of steep 
hills and narrow vallies. This process is performed by treading, and a 
great number of men, assisted by Gallegos, are thus employed at vintage- 
time.” 

‘ After the wine has been pressed from the grapes, it is suffered to stand 
in very large butts until the wine fair, which takes place annually, accord- 
ing to the determination of the Company, either in February or March. 
Immediately after the fair, the wine is brought down the Douro to Villa 
Nova, and ‘is there defecated or racked off intoclean casks, which the 
Porto wine-merchants call giving it clean shirts ; and an almude of brandy, 
being in the proportion of about one to twenty-one parts of must, is added 
to each cask. An additional quantity is mixed with it from time to time, 
until about two almudes of brandy have been thrown into the pipe, which 
is, with few exceptions, all the brandy that it takes to England. . But it has 
been remarked that it is too much the custom at Porto to cleanse the wine 
of its thicker particles, the effect of which is not simply to refine it, but 
to weaken, if not destroy, those natural inherent properties upon which 
both the body and the flavour of the wine would otherwise depend. It 
frequently happens that a well flavoured wine is deficient in colour; and 
to bring this up, the brighter wine of inferior vintage is mixed with it It 
is fair to presume, therefore, that the distinction of wine into vintages is not 
so purely true, and so entirely a metter of fact, as Englishmen generally 
suppose it to be.’—pp. 329, 330. 

The author quotes a Portuguese writer, who expresses his regret 
“that the British merchants residing in Oporto, do not seem to be 
aware that in one single pipe, and much more in a single vat, dif- 
ferent qualities of wine are to be found at the top, in the middle, 
and at the bottom.” 

From Pezo our traveller glided down the Douro to Oporto, oc- 
casionally overtaking large wine boats, carrying from twenty to 
thirty pipes each. On account of the shallows which are met 
with in the river, half the cargo is sometimes floated in the water, 
lashed to the sides of the vessel. When the river happens to be 
very low, the pipes are taken out of the boats, and rolled over the 
rocky bottom. The scenery of the Douro is almost as varied and 
attractive as that of the Rhine. Sometimes the eye lights on 
farm-houses and cottages scattered amid vineyards on declivities 
of the hills, and dazzling it with their snow-white walls. These 
buildings, ‘in some respects, resemble the chalets of the Swiss 
herdsmen in their construction, the ground tier being appropriated 
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to the reception of cattle, or for the stowage of wine vats, while 
the lodging-rooms on the upper floor are approached by a wooden 
staircase attached te-ffe outside of the building.’ 


‘ We observed in some itiances, as we proceeded, the vines culti- 
vated on terraces, raised wit siderable labour, and maintained too 
with difficulty and“expense upog fire sides of the almost precipitous banks 
overhanging; the river. In otha§jeases the vines were trained over trellis- 
work, supported by granite columns about nine feet in height ; or planted 
separately, in the open spaces, as in Burgundy, but invariably taller, 
and therefore so much the more raised above the character of mere cur- 
rant-bushes. After all, however, the most graceful form by far assumed 
by the vine, is when it unites with the branches of the oak, the chesnut, 
the myrtle, or the cork tree, displaying itself in luxuriant festoons; and 
appearing to struggle with its ally for distinction. Interspersed among 
the vines are often seen orange, lemon, almond, peach, cherry, olive, 
plum, mulberry, fig, and chesnut trees, which add greatly to the pictu- 
resque appearance of the vineyard ; but they are not so frequently found 
in those vineyards where the best wines are produced.’—p. 336. 


Sometimes the hills on either side of the river are crowded to 
the water’s edge with woods, which.abound with turtle-doves and 
nightingales. Sometimes only bare rocks are seen rising to a great 
height, and approaching each other so closely that they seem to 
arrest the progress of the flood. They are singularly grotesque, 
and sometimes the wildness which they assume is terrific. ‘The 
rude masses appear to have been thrown into their present state of 
confusion by some awful convulsion of nature ; and in some cases 
their dark appearance would induce the supposition that they had 
been but recently cast up from the blazing crater of a neighbouring 
volcano.’ As the river approaches Oporto, its scenery assumes a 
softer and more cultivated character. 

We shall not follow Mr. Kinsey in his visits to Coimbra, Batalha, 
or Mafra, on his return to Lisbon. He has added nothing of any 
consequence to the many descriptions of their attractions already 
before the world. We must add that the plates at the end of the 
volume, representing the various and becoming costumes of Por- 
tugal, are exceedingly well finished. 








Art. II.---A Universal Prayer; Death;.A Vision of Heaven; and A 
Vision of. Hell. By Robert Montgomery, Author of the ‘‘ Omnipre- 
sence of the Deity,” &c. &c. 4to. pp. 139. London: Maunder. 1828, 

No longer contented within the precincts of a modest octavo, 

the size which Lord Byron uniformly preferred, Mr. Montgomery 

now appears in all the pomp of quarto, with abundance of blank 
leaves, and copious margins, to set off the newest productions of 
his muse. Looking upon himself as already arrived on the heights 
of fame, though he takes care to tell the world that he is only in 
his twentieth year, he very naturally imagines that his admiring 
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readers would be glad to be enabled to form some idea of his 
countenance and figure. He has therefores for their gratification, 

iven a portrait of himself, painted Hy Hobday and engraved by 

homson, in which the Byronic shirt- collar, and frenzied roll of 
the eye are most successfully imitated. We regret that the juve- 
nile poet did not add an. autobiographical sketch. : It would. be very 
desirable to know how long he was at school, what progress he 
has made in his classics, what wonders he hath seen in his.dreams, 
where his favourite haunts are to be found, under what fortunate 
tree he sits at noon, and above all what he lives upon—whether 
biscuit or vegetable, and whether he drinks foreign or home.made 
wine. The place of his birth should also have been made known, 
as since the publication of his last poem, there have been so many 
inquiries and disputes upon these points, that it would be essential 
to the tranquillity of the country to set the public curiosity at rest. 
That famous work, we hear, has been six times re-printed within 
as many months. Such success is altogether unexampled. Even 
Miss Landon is happy if three editions of her poems be exhausted 
in a year: and we rather think that the ambition of Miss Brown 
is still more limited. 

But let us turn to the fresh treasures which are spread out 
before us. A universal prayer; death; a vision of heaven ; and 
a vision of hell—all in blank verse! The ‘subjects at least are 
fearlessly chosen. The selection of the two latter particularly 
evinces no ordinary spirit of enterprise. One of them had, in- 
deed, been already treated by a foolish old Italian called‘Dante, 
whose cantos nobody has read; the other is, however,’a virgin 
theme, which no man has ever even attempted to approach until 
inspiration moved and informed the soul of Mr. Montgomery.— 
Previously to the appearance of the new’ prophet amongst us, we 
were told that it had not entered into the heart or imagination of 
mortal beings to conceive the glories which fill the peculiar abode 
of the Deity. But that passage in the sacred writings must now 
be erased, for every faculty that it represents as denied to men, 
has been profusely lavished upon the modern Ezekiel, who has not 
only the courage to say, ‘‘ the Heavens were opened, and I saw 
visions,” but even the fortitude to describe in language the won- 
ders which he witnessed. 

He tells us that one summer evening he was roaming along 
some lawny vale, and: that, being perhaps a little tired, he sat 
down on a green mound and looked upwards at:the sky. He 
longed to see farther, and get a view of heaven, and after feeding 
his thoughts with this subject for'a while, a trance stole over him, 
and his spirit ‘ darted up the airy deep,’ like .a lark winging its 
way to the clouds. Earth soon became as a star to his eye, and 
the stars looked like worlds through vast congregations, or, as he 
expresses it, ‘shoals’ of which he passed till he reached an 
atmosphere glowing like a topaz. Here his spirit was poised, and 
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---‘ the palace of the mighty God 
Expanded into view!’ 
Before him lay an infinitely vast empyrean whieh was irridescent 
and roofed with rain-bows, their gleams being transparent: and 
shining like water shadows. Glory blazed around interminably; 
Fields more beautiful than skies were spread out, ‘ flushed with 
the flowery radiance of the west,’ valleys were there in ‘ greenest 
glory’, and they were planted with trees,— | 


‘That trembled music to the ambrosia! airs 
That ‘chanted round them.’ 


The valleys were, moreover, ‘ veined’ with streams which were 
giassy, and which gushed ‘like feelings from a raptured soul.’ 

uch, we are told, was the scenery of heaven! It seems, how- 
ever, that in addition to all this, there were gardens with walks 
in them, the delight of the angels, in which perennial flowers 
bloomed, and leaping fountains breathed, 


-* Like melted gems, a gleaming mist around.”! 


Fruits always ripe were hanging here on radiant boughs, and 
drooping temptingly, and every thing that ‘enrapts’ the eye and 
heart was enjoyed in pure perfection. Here also over ‘ flowing 
paths’ which were ‘ paved’ with ‘ agate,’ immortal shapes mean- 
dered and communed. 

But the visionary does not stop here. Lest, however, we should 


be accused of misinterpreting his words, we shall give them from 
his own page. 


‘ While with permissive gaze I glanced the scene, 
A.whelming tide of rich-toned music roll’d, 

Waking delicious echoes, as it wound 

From Melody’s divinest fount! All heaven 

Glow’d bright, as, like a viewless river, swell'd 

The deepening music !—Silence came again! 

And where I gazed, a shrine of cloudy fire 

Flamed redly awful ; round it Thunder walk’d, 

And from it Lightning look’d out most sublime! 
Here throned in unimaginable bliss 

And glory, sits Taz Onz Eterna Power, 
Creator, Lorn, and Lire of Aru: Again, 
Stillness ethereal reign’d, and forth appear’d 

Elysian creatures robed in fleecy light, 

Together flocking from celestial haunts, 

And mansions of purpureal mould ; the Host 

Of heaven assembled to adore with harp . 

And hymn, The First and Last, Tue Livine Gop: 
They knelt,—a universal choir, and glow’d 

More beauteous while they breathed the chant divine, 
And Hallelujah! Hallelujah! peal’d, 

And thrill’d the concave with harmonious joy.’—p. 90, 91. 


If the reader be not now in a situation to judge of the con- 
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struction and beauty of Heaven, the. fault is not to be imputed to 
Mr. Montgomery, Some difficulty, perhaps, willbe. felt, by. those: 
to whom the. serets of natural.philosophy,are oot familiar, An. un+ 
derstanding what the poet. means by a, ‘ shrine! of, cloudy: fire’ 
flaming. ‘.redly awful.’ Papper he: had written, bluely awful! or, 
dun-coloured -awful! would. his language, have , been, more intelli-, 
gible? This, however, may be considered as: one of those, ob- 
scurities to which great poets. are occasionally subject. But the. 
succeeding phrase really demands, a commentator — ‘ Thunder 
walked.’ We have heard thunder roll,, and sometimes, make a 
most tremendous uproar ;, we have heard it, too, faintly sound in 
the distant horizon: when after a storm it dies by degrees away. 
But.'in. no- stage of its faintness, still less of, its fury, could we 
have pictured it to our imagination as walking! | 
‘And from: it Lightning looked out most sublime.’ 

Weiare here referred by’a note to a passage in the Revelations, 
“And'out of the throne proceeded lightnings, ‘and thunderings, 
and'voices,” which Mr. Montgomery deenis a suffictent'‘authority 
for his Strange phraseology. We are, however, at a loss'to:know 
how, in the first place, lightning can be supposed to look: out: at 
all; and in’ the’ next place, if it could, how under such circam~ 
stances it could’ be sublime! We are,no: doubt, incorrigibly 
stupid. At least Mr. Montgomery will’think’sd when ‘he learns: 
that, after turning his Vision over'and over, we are ‘at this: moment 
as unable to comprehend ‘his picture of! heaven,’ as-when we took’ 
up his volume. ) uous 

Indeed, to’ speak in plain and ‘serious’ language, ‘a more pre+ 
sumptuous undertaking than that’which he has here attempted: to 
execute, can scarcely be’ paralleled: in the annals of: literature) 
It was a task which even the inspired! writers. would’ not’ allow 
themselves to think of. The soaring: genius’ of Milton shrank 
from it as one immeasurably beyond his powers, ‘and assuredly he 
judged those powers: not — We shall not pronounce’ Mr, 
Montgomery’s Vision a blasphemous publication, because we \are 
convinced that his motives were not of that:character. But ‘we 
must say that we look upon his description of heaven, \ asthe 
silliest production of: overt-weening: vanity: that ever;drew down 
upon an unfledged poet the! ridicule of. the: public: -We owe it 
to the silly notions; which ‘some inconsiderate’ critics have taught 
Mr. Montgomery to cherish concerning his poetic powers—notions 
which two or three more attempts, like that now under our contem- 
plation, will so effectually exhaust, that we deem it unnecessary to 
subject them to a severer scrutiny. 

The ‘Vision of Hell,’ is a production still more objectionable 
in every point: of view than the one we have just noticed: . The 
portrait of Satan is but a faint reflection of that drawn by Milton} 
and the description of the -regions tenanted- by the: congregated 
host of the damned, has-in! it’ none of the terrors whieh such a 
x 2 
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scene is well calculated to excite. But the most impious feature 
in this composition is, the coolness with which the author sets 
down Napoleon and Lord Byron among the inhabitants of hell. 
Had he treated his subject in an allegorical way, and described 
the tortures of the condemned, as applied to the passions and the 
crimes of mankind, he might have dealt out his censures and his 
sermons to any extent he pleased. But there is something ex- 
tremely shocking to a Christian mind, to see men who have onl 
been lately in this breathing world, actually named as suffering the 
sentence of eternal perdition. We may have our own thoughts 
about the errors and crimes, of these and a thousand others who 
have figured on the theatre of this life, but to assert positively 
that of” which we can possibly know nothing; to say without 
any cee: that Napoleon, or Lord Byron, is at this moment 
in hell, is as .presumptuous as it is indecent and uncharitable. 

There is nothing in the merits of the composition to redeem this 
violation of decorum and of good taste. The lines are smooth 
and well measured, but they want the true soul of poetry, which 
speaks in a select, picturesque, and impressive dialect of its own. 

e cannot exactly define the elements of which a good poem 
should be composed; but when they are brought together, and 
arranged by the master spirit that created them, every mind 
recognizes their beauty and their power. 

The character of Mr. Montgomery’s writings in general, as far 
as we have been enabled to judge of them, is Llonapned, His 
style is ambitious and gaudy, his sentiments are strained to the 
utmost pitch of thought, and he occasionally strikes out an 
original idea. But. we can perceive in his poetry none of that 
exquisite imagery, which constitutes the very essence of this 
species of writing. His feelings are strong, and sometimes they 
rush from him and explode; they are. seldom tempered and 
directed in that stream of music, which we perceive in every com- 
position that is calculated to assume a permanent station in our 
poetical literature. 

Who, for instance, would take the trouble of committing to 
memory the following lines :— 

‘ Not least in number were of middle stamp, 
Nor good, nor bad, and yet too base for heaven— 
Triflers,—who bravely passed from life to death, 
Like full-wing’d vessels o’er a gallant sea!’ 
Vision of Hell.---p. 123. 

These lines characterize the merit of the greater part of Mr. 
Montgomery’s poems, but that is the only value which they 
possess. 

We should much pity the boy who was commanded to get by 
heart another passage which we shall quote. 

‘ Not least deserveless of a nobler lot, 
Among the legions of assembled Souls, 
Was he,---the self-idolater ; who'made 
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His mind a vortex for ingulfing all 

That worldly craft and sordid dreams inspire : 
Unlink’d to self,---and Earth a desert seem’d, 

A vacancy, where nothing glorious dwelt,--- 

But, to administer to mean-bred pride, 

To pile his wealth, and lend ambition wings,--- 

For this mankind were fool’d with base applause! 
The very devils long’d for such a soul, 

So loveless, and defiled with selfish dross.’---p. 120. 


The last line but one breathes a truly infernal sentiment. 
Whom does the author mean in the passage which begins;— 

‘ Full in the prime of youth to England's Rome 

He came, to blaze the meteor of his day : 

His form commanding, and his feature rich ?’ 

Vision of Hell.---p. 111. 
The memory of some notorious hypocrite is embalmed in im- 
mortal lines ;— 
—‘ And when his tomb 

Was piled, his epitaph Devotion read, 

And glowed to think that such a man had been— 

By saints anointed,---yet with devils damn’d.’ 

tb.- --p. 116. 


The elegance of the antitheses with which both the passages 
just cited conclude, cannot be too much admired. We recom- 
mend them to the attention of the hebdomadal critics. 

We should not feel justified, however, in speaking altogether of 
Mr. Montgomery’s new volume in the language of disapprobation. 
He has been unfortunate, we think, in the selection of the’ sub- 
jects of his two visions, and still more so in his manner of treatin 
them. But there is another poem in the collection, entitl 
‘Death,’ which deserves to be mentioned in very different, and 
much more honorable terms. It contains more than one pa 
which cannot be denied by any competent judge, to exhibit great 
poetic power. It is certainly a very unequal composition, and 
occasionally grossly disfigured by bad taste; but it is not wholly 
unworthy of the promise which Mr. Montgomery’s ‘ Omnipresence 
of the Deity’ appeared to his admirers to hold out. 

Death is introduced to our view as— 


‘ Throned in a vault where sleep departed kings,’ 


and surrounded by his ministers—Murder, Madness, Melancholy, 
Intemperance, Anger, Consumption, War, Pestilence, and Fa- 
mine. We shall not object to this enumeration of the ministers 
of Death, though a most defective one. Why is Melancholy dis- 
tinguished from Madness, Anger from Intemperance, or Con- 
sumption, from the numberless maladies which perform the office 
of the destroyer? Does not the opening reflection on death exhibit 
more of the ludicrous than the serious in its train of ideas ? 


‘To die—this fairy World of life and love 
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To leave, and wing beyond the bounds of Thought ; 

To feel the death-dews creeping o’er each limb, 

The life-stream curdle, and the heart grow cold ; 

To be the flesh-worm’s feast,---to mould away, 

And blend our being with the dast, and then 

In scatter'd partieles to roam the world,— 

All this, together with imagined wails 

Of friends, with tear-red eyes beside our bier,--- 

Wraps clouds of horror round the name of death, 

That daunt the Good, and make the Bad despair.’---p. 33. 


What does the author mean by supposing that our being is 
destined— , , 


‘In scattered particles to roam the world’? 


Are we to fly, or walk, or run, about in the shape of atoms 
until the day of judgment? This doctrine has at least the merit 
of novelty. The following lines we should have -cited as parti- 
cularly beautiful, if they had not been marred by a singular 
infelicity of illustration :— 


‘ Yet, feelings, colour’d by the cloud of death, 

With sweet oppression oft o’erflow the mind, 

As when, with pauseful step we pace some aisle, 

And own the eloquence of tombs; or when, 

Sublimely musing by the sounding deep, 

We watch the ever-rolling waves career 

To where the ocean weds the sky, and, think ,— 

Thus roll away the restless hours of time!’---pp. 34, 35, 


The waves, it is well known, never appear to roll ‘to where the 
ocean, weds the sky.’ Even when the tide is receding, the waves 
still seem. to seek the shore; thus the similitude has no foundation 
In nature. A poet can never be pardoned for ignorance of the 
course of operations which are carried on by. that, mystic power. 

But we pass from these criticisms, which we hope we need 
not say are not influenced by any unfriendly spirit to thosé 
portions of the poem that will call for our applause. We would 

asten at once to the exquisite picture of the cherub boy, who is 
taken away prematurely by the hand of death; but in order that 
the reader may feel all the force of the contrast which it presents, 
we must first: transcribe the preceding lines. 


‘ Alone upon the leaping billows, lo! 
What fearful Image works its way? A ship! 
Shapeless and wild, as by the Storm begot; 

Her sails dishevell’d, and her massy form 
Disfigured, yet tremendously sublime : 

Prowless and helmless through thé waves she rocks, 
And writhes, as if in agony! Like he, 

Who to the last amid th’ o’erwhelming foes, 

Sinks with a bloody struggle into death,— 
The vessel combats with the battling waves, 
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Then fiercely dives below !---while Thunders roll 
Her requiem, and Whirlwinds howl for joy ! 


‘ And where are they, who from the breezy deck 
Beheld the sun in orient glory*rise 

Like a divinity, and breathed a prayer 

For the fresh promise of a placid: sea ? 

Float they in lifeless masses through the deep? 
Look !—-where a lash of lightning stripes the sea,—- 
Like straw upon the wind, a bark is whirl’d 

From wave to wave! within a pale-faced crew 

Sit dumb as phantoms; with their eyes bedimm’d, 
Their locks all foamy and their lips unclosed ; 

And when the clouds unsheath their fires, against 
The wizard glare’ their upturn’d faces gleam 

In one despairing row !---Their doom is seal’d 
Above!---Death howls in every wolfish blast, 

And rides on each gigantic - wave! the Sea 

Shall be their sepulchre, their coffins: be 

Her caves, until the summon’d Ocean hear . , 
The trumpet, and her bosom’d dead arise.’---pp. 39—41. 


This — will remind every body of Coleridge’s “ Plague 
Ship.” Still it is full of energy, and sets off, by the horrors which 
_ it describes, the pastoral tone of simplicity and loveliness which 
marks the picture that succeeds it. _ 

‘Wave, wind, and thunder have departed ! shrunk 

The vision’d ocean ‘from my view,---and lo! . 

A distant landscape, dawning forth amid 

The bright suffusion of a summer sun, 

On yonder mead, that like a windless lake 

Shines in the glow of heaven, a cherub boy 

Is bounding, playful as a breeze new-born, 

Light as the beam that dances by his side. 

Phantom of beauty! with his trepid locks. 

Gleaming like water-wreaths,---a flower of life, 

To whom the fairy world is frésh, ‘the sky 

A glory, and the earth one huge deligtit’! 

Joy shaped his brow, and Pleasure rolls his eye, 

While innocence, from out the budding lip. 

Darts her young smiles along his rounded cheek. 

. Grief hath not dimm’d the brightness ‘of ‘his form, 

Love and Affection o’er him spread their, wings, 

And Natufe, like a nurse attends him with 

Her sweetest looks. The humming bee will bound 

From out the flower, nor sting his baby hand. 

The birds sing to him:from the sunny tree, 

And suppliantly the fierce-eyed mastiff fawns 

Beneath his feet, to court the playful touch. 


‘ To rise all rosy from the arms Of sleep, .:: 
And, like the sky-bird, hail the bright-cheek’d morn 
With gleeful song, then o’er the bladed mead 
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To chase the blue-wing’d butterfly, or pla 
With curly streams; or, led by watchful Love, 
To hear the chorus of the trooping waves, 
When the young breezes laugh them into life! 
Or listen to the mimic ocean roar 

Within the womb of spiry sea-shell wove,— 
From sight and sound to catch intense delight, 
And infant gladness from each happy. face,— 
These are the guileless duties of the day: 

And when at length reposeful Evening comes, 
Joy-worn he nestles in the welcome couch, 
With kisses warm upon his check, to dream 
Of heaven, till morning wakes him to the world. 


‘ The scene hath changed into a curtain’d room, 
Where mournful glimmers of the mellow sun — 
Lie dreaming on the walls! Dim-eyed and sad, 
And dumb with agony, two parents bend 

O’er a pale image, in the coffin laid,—  —_ 
Their infant once, the laughing, leaping boy, 
The paragon, and nursling of their souls! 

Death touch’d him, and the life-glow fled away, 
Swift as a gay hour’s fancy; fresh and cold 

As winter’s shadow, with his eyelids seal’d, 

Like violet lips at eve, he lies enrobed 

An offering to the grave! but, pure as when 

It wing’d from heaven, his spirit hath return’d, 
To lisp its hallelujahs with the choirs 

Of sinless babes, imparadised above.’—pp. 41—45, 


Death next visits a poor victim of seduction, whose tale is pa- 
thetically told. The ‘picture of the young poet,’ prematurely 
snatched away is also vigorously touched. But we must pro- 
nounce the sketch of the city suddenly struck with pestilence, as 
a deplorable failure. The splendid town is all life and bustle in 
the morning ;— , 
—‘ by noon the sun grew red, 

And glared his fierceness through the sky, till forth 

From out the swarthy womb of heaven, the Plague 

Exhaled her breath, that with a viewless flow 

Unroll’d itself through all the living town, 

Which, sudden as an ocean chain’d,—grew dumb !’—p, 55. 


This is improbable fiction in its worst form ; but it does not rest 
here ; the idea is carried on through a series of changes, ridiculous 
for their abruptness ;— 

—‘ He whose cheeks 
Were round and fair, and eyes alive with youth, 


From beauty withered to a yellow wreck! 
2 * * * * sd * ” 


—‘ Then hush’d 
The grinding cables! and the barges lay, 
Like dead sea-horses on the ocean stretch’d.’ 
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Why, weask, like dead sea horses ? 

But we have never seen a more ludicrous example of false anti- 
thesis than that which follows—the victim is a young urchin 
who had been playing the moment before :— 


‘ Down fell his fainting arms, up turn’d his lids 
And from his ghastly eye-balls glared the pest! 


The subject is a disgusting one, and we turn from it to a pas- 
sage of great tenderness, with which we must close our extracts. 
It describes the effects of consumption on a young female. 


Few note that fatal bloom ; for bless’d by all, 
Thou movest through thy noiseless sphere, the life 
Of one,---the darling of a thousand hearts. 

Yet in the chamber, o’er.some graceful task 
When delicately bending, oft unseen, 

Thy mother marks thee with that musing glance 


That looks through coming time, and sees thee stretch’d 
A shade of being, shrouded for the tomb. 


‘ A year hath travell’d o’er the sea of time; 
And now the shadows of the grave grow dark 
Upon the maiden; yet no mournful wail, 

Or word abrupt, betrays unlovely thoughts 

Of gloom and discontent within ; she dies 

As gently as delicious sound: not false 

To present scenes, and yet prepared to die. 
Beautiful resignation, and the hopes 

That well from out the fountain of her faith, 
Have breathed around her a seraphic air 

Of wither’d loveliness. The gloss of life 
And worldly dreams are o’er; but dewy Morn, 
And dim-eyed Eve, and all the inward gleams 
Of rapture, darted from regretted joys,— 
Delight her still: and oft when twilight comes, 
She'll gaze upon the damask glow of heaven 
With all the truth of happier days, until 

A sunny fancy wreathes her faded cheek ;— 
"Tis but a pleasing echo of the past, 

A music rolling from remember’d hours. 





‘ The day is come, led gently on by Death; 
With pillow’d head all gracefully reclined, 

And grape-like curls in languid clusters wreath’d, 
Within a cottage room she sits to die ; 

Where from the window, in a western view, - 
Majestic ocean rolls.---A summer eve 

Shines o’er the earth, and all the glowing air 
Stirs faintly, like a pulse ; against the shore 

The waves unrol them with luxurious joy, 

While o’er the midway deep she looks, where like 
A sea-god glares the everlasting Sun 

O’er troops of billows marching in his beam !--- 
From earth to heaven, from heaven to earth, her eyes 
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Are lifted, bright with wonder and with awe, 

Till through each vein reanimation rolls! 

‘Tis past; and now her filmy glance is fix’d 

Upon the heavens, as though her spirit gazed 

On that immortal world, to which ‘tis bound : 

The sun hath sunk,—her soul hath fled without 

A pang, and left her lovely in her death, 

And beautiful as an embodied dream.’—pp. 61—64. 


The ‘ Universal Prayer,’ which in point of order we should have 
noticed first, is but a very indifferent performance. The spirit of 
piety that breathes through it, we cannot too highly commend ; but 
as a poem it is worthy of no attention. Two small pieces at the 
end, entitled ‘ Beautifal Influences,’ and Lines written ‘ On seeing 
a celebrated Poet,’ are little better than pages of mere'verbiage.— 
The volume is:appropriately inscribed: to Sharon Turner ! 


—_—_- aaa 





Art. III—1l. Coming out; and The Field of the Forty Foot-steps. 
By Jane and Anna Maria Porter. 3 vols. London: Longman. 1828. 

2. Victoria, or The Male Coquette and The Dupe. 3 vols. London: 
Robins. 1828. 

3. The Rector of Overton, a Novel. 3 vols. London: Fisher and Son, 
1828. 


Amone the novelists of modern days, the writers of the three 
volumes first named ‘will always retain a deservedly respectable 
place. Inferior to Mrs. Radcliffe in richness of imagination, they 
are greatly her superior in the invention of a clear and probable 
story. Not equal on the other hand to the more classical writers 
of English novels; failing. in true description of character, in 
close and keen penetration into the niceties of human principles, 
and in bold personifications of passion, they savour but little of 
the strong nervous style which once gave a dramatic air to the 
productions of our novelists, and of which but one or two exam- 
ples, including Miss Edgeworth, at present exist. But the middle 
place which these authoresses occupy between 'the writers of high 
romance and those of stirring dramatic fiction, could not have 
been occupied better than by themselves. Their style is pure and 
flowing ; their:choice of subjects calculated to awaken a deep and 
lively interest, and the. lessons they inculcate are those of a high 
and noble virtue. .Not the least mteresting circumstance also in 
their literary character, is the perfect harmony and affection 
which have so long existed between these two highly talented, 
and, by the nearvequality of their genius, rival sisters. Their 
minds appear to have ‘gone’on sharing m the same means of im- 
provement, and acquiring strength in equal degrees; the same 
sentiments, the same tempering of romance with plain sense, and 
the same gently elevated style distinguish the writings of both, 
and but for the difference of the subjects on which they may be 
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employed, it would probably be: difficult to keep the names of 
Jane and Anna: Maria Porter ever distinctly apart. 

The history of novel-writing would furnish some curious ,mate- 
rials for a comparative view of othe mental powers of thei two 
sexes. We are inclined to,hazard.a conjecture, that one cause of 
the present low state of» English literature, is:the invasion: which 
the stronger. sex has: made into the Jegitimate) province: of ‘the 
weaker. There are, it is:true, some few keen piercing:minds among 
men, which having both strength and shrewdness, :can observe 
sharply, and compare and generalize correctly, but:this.is not often 
the case. .Men:of strong mindscan rarely habituate themselves 
to the view. of trfling.external circumstances ; : others/of'.a) more 
common and shrewder disposition, are commonly ‘poor: observers 
of life, when.they:have not.an immediate share inthe scene)that 
is passing before them. Neither the:one:nor the other, therefore, 
are adapted to draw from the,actual. occurrences of ‘life, «materials 
which when. preperly disposed make the thrilling and :exeiting 
romance, .or the.agreeable novel. Womenon the contrary, are very 
generally found)to possess the faculties of: observation: in great per- 
fection ; fron: infancy: to: womanhood they: are ‘employed’in their 
development. Their education’ is aimere teaching of ‘them to 
judge of things and circumstances ‘by their outward. ‘proprieties. 
And when they enter: the world they find themselves regarded as the 
arbiters of what is right and wrong, both in manners:and senti- 
ment; they have no concern with the:world, | but)as:tespects ‘the 
modes and-customs. of social life ; they have no callor necessity to 
examine its affairs, the causes of:its: tumults or\its: presperity, and 
they are: throughout witnessing a/scene every the minutest: part of 
which engages their attention, because their. thoughts have:nothin 
to make them: anxious respecting the machinery which moves. an 
holds together .the fairy and changing spectacle. Women also, 
by the very destination of their being, are called as it were out of 
themselves, to observe:what is passing around them. They have 
never, naturally, the self-pride of men. ‘They trust:in no:vaunti 
hope of independence or sufficiency; and they therefore | 
into the world.with less superciliousness, and.a-more careful, eager 
and scrutinizing eye, ‘than those who belong to the: other half of 
the human race. Women have, therefore, for along time fairly 
stood their ground, and .asserted, with: no trifling. success, their 
nght..over this province of . literature. ‘Some of their works of 
this kind have .been conspicuous for the very «beauty and 
delicate spirit of the sex itself; .and werewoman only to be 
viewed in‘a.muror, she could: not be seen more truly: or to:more 
advantage, than in some.of these transcripts:of :ber:mind. 

Within the last. few years, however, these opimions respecting 
the fitness of the female genius for novel..and tomance writing- 
appear to be a little disputed, for we chave had a flood of :works 
belonging to this class, pouring incessantly.from -hands ‘fitted to 
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wield the pen in a more arduous employment. The wonder-filled 
romance, the moral story, and the light, gossiping, fashionable 
novel, have been all furnished in more than sufficient abundance, 
by men of every age from twenty to sixty, and of every rank, 
from the lacquey, if report speaks true, who picks up the crumbs 
of slander from his master’s table, to the proud peer, whose place 
is at the xing’ council-board. We have some idea that for the 
general and lighter classes of novels, this has not been favourable 
to their improvement. We could point out several faults of 
stiffness, affectation, and bad moral, which have been only intro- 
duced into novels since their composition became an object of 
ambition among men. Under the pretension of greater experience, 
and the advantages of more extensive knowledge, the new and 
masculine race of novelists have thought themselves capable of 
introducing improvements into a kind of writing which, to be 
good, needs nothing recherché to ornament it, and to present its 
amusing character and appeal to no dangerous principles, must 
be always kept free from the touch of a licentious pencil, how- 
ever powerful and faithful. Again, from the affectation of effect, 
from a pretended toying and careless manner which male writers 
of novels favour, led to it by the desire of appearing not too 
intently employed in an occupation beneath them, their works have 
all the appearance of being sent forth without having any aim, 
or being intended to take a place above the ballads of the day. 
The consequence of this has been a general deterioration of style 
in works of fiction, a negligence on the part of writers as to their 
manner, plot, and moral, and a perfect indifference on the side 
of readers respecting the same things, so the novel be but written 
by a man of fashion, one who has rank or name sufficient to 
blind their judgment as to what is good in literature, or pure in 
sentiment. The most to be regretted, however, and certainly 
the most conspicuous blemish which may be ascribed to the change 
we are remarking, is the greater and more daring incorrectness 
of tendency which it has introduced into novels. It is disgusting, 
and even enervating and dangerous, to have the mind long em- 
ployed on the sickening details which filled the romances of forty 
or fifty years since ; but they were offensive or dangerous only by 
their overstrained pictures of virtue, by their setting the calcula- 
tion and estimate of human character at fault. They described 
virtue which is not attainable, and vice which offered no warning, 
because it is not the vice which exists in the world, or which the 
world in ordinary breeds. They enervated the mind of those who 
made them its only food, by lapping it in an elysium of bright 
and glowing dreams; and they led it into error by setting before 
it objects which had a fictitious, not an intrinsic, greatness, and 
teaching it to admire, pursue, and value, a mere vapour of @ 
wayward and generally feeble imagination. 


But the danger which was incurred by the reading of such 
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works as these, was not an immediate or very certain one. It was 
not the consequence of making the perusal of them a mere occa- 
sional amusement, and when their pages were opened by the 
young and quick-hearted for a few holiday hours, their tod gaudily 
illuminated contents left no other strong impression than that of 
a brighter landscape, seen under a brighter sun than those the 
were likely to find often before them. It is different with the 
novels of our day. The host of female writers who composed 
those before mentioned, were undoubtedly mistaken in their ideas 
of good novel-writing, and they were very frequently destitute of 
ability to compose works of more power, or at the same time 
correct and powerful ; but their error and deficiences we have seen 
to be, in the main, harmless ones, and they were also such asa 
tolerable degree of natural genius, united with the delicate percep- 
tions and talent for observation common to women, might readily 
avoid or overcome. But the evil in the moral tendencies of novels 
written by men, when they are at all bad in this respect, is deep 
and inveterate. And for this reason. The characters presented 
are not, perhaps, overdrawn or untrue to nature, but there is an 
attempt made at explaining the principles on which they act—which 
explanation is, in nine instances out of ten, a miserable jargon, 
made up out of Rousseau, Lord Byron, and such like writers, 
with a little addition of moralism to make the dose palatable to 
the most scrupulous of modern novel readers. 
With the haitieat respect, therefore, for the really few men of 
genius who have rather condescended than devoted themselves to 
write novels to please the present generation, we are by no means 
inclined to follow the multitude in supposing that, because men 
now write novels instead of leaving the employment almost ex- 
clusively to spinsters, there must necessarily be a vast improvement 
in their style. By carefully balancing the account, we think it 
will be found at least doubtful whether novel-readers have gained 
anything by the accession of these prouder pretenders to their 
patronage; but with regard to these writers themselves, we do 
not give them the advantage of a doubt, when the question is 
asked as to the literary respectability of their occupation. A man 
must have a superlative genius for music who can make himself 
distinguished and honorable by the mastery of an inferior in- 
strument, and a writer of vidios must in the same way be pos- 
sessed of very extraordinary talents to render his occupation an 
evidently worthy pursuit. It is thus that we see many writers of 
fiction in the present day, men, some of them of undoubted 
ability to a certain extent, becoming not worthy of the lowest 
rank among the founders of their country’s literature. We see 
them frittering away both their minds and their time in the pre- 
tended observation of society, and in the description of scenes 
and events which they should indeed see and study, but the study 
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of which should: ‘be the food of a noble philosophy. Instead:-of 
making’ the fit objects of all manly ability, of whatever kind; ) and 
in whatever:degree'it may’ be possessed,’ their pursuit, théy-are 
found dallying ‘with ladies’ lute strings, and looking for no trophies 
but) suchas are!-to be: wom in drawing-rooms;: and from: their 
perfumed: assemblies. When they should be endéavouring; ‘and 
every man who wills it may do something in it, to’ add-‘digni 
and truth to the: national sentiments of their country, ‘they»are 
seen labouring and panting in the race with women, that they may 
win the prize for which, regarding their proper nature, they ought 
not to have started ;. and then when they find ‘something: more is 
required of them, than what contented pedple whem their compe- 
titors ‘told their simple tales; they put on'the garb:of philosophers; 
and so lay their claim to the flowers and head+gear of their gentle 
rivals. . 

Thanks to: the Misses Porter for putting us into: this excellent 
humour with female novelists. They have presented us in! the two 
tales-of ‘The Field of the Forty Foot-steps,’ and ‘ Coming Out,’ 
with specimens of the two principal classes: of novels—the romantie 
and the fashionable ; and each of ‘their productions in its kind, 
is well deserving: the attention they have attracted from us. ‘We 
are) inclined, however, as it is of a kind not so frequently’ met 
with:as its fashionable companion, to give the precedency to the 
tale of the ‘ Field of the Forty Footsteps,’ an idea: of which we shall 
now endeavour to give our. readers. 

Miss Jane Porter, to whom we are indebted for this portion of 
the three huge volumes before us, has exercised the skill of an 
antiquary with considerable success, both in the plan and in: the 
execution of her tale. The scene of her remarkable story is the 
spot of ground on which the London University is now built, but 
which at the time the events related occurred, was a green ‘and 
sylvan landscape, dotted over with kine, and forming the frame- 
work to a lordly but pastoral domain. The mansion: which: thus | 
stood looking over a bright expanse of meadow-land and woody 
knolls, now converted into Russell Square and its neighbouring 
streets, was.the seat of the honorable and loyal family of the De 
Matchelowes. The Field of the Forty Footsteps is pointed out 
by the fair antiquary with considerable precision; and as her 
account of the origin of her legend, and of her journey to the 
original scene of action, is one of the most interesting portions of 
the work, we shall extract it. Unfortunately for our readers’ the 
information we shall thus afford them, will come too late to 
enable them to take advantage of it.. It was little suspected by 
the public that till within a few months back, one of the most 
curious records of London in the olden time was still in existence; 
but antiquaries and novelists may now lament in vain, and learn 
from the circumstance to believe, that hidden-among the crowded 
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buildings and closing. thoroughfares of the metropolis,. .the:curious 
inquirer may still find relics of ages past, which every following 
month will probably diminish. : ! 


‘ These recollections (received from a friendly antiquary) were sent from 
abroad ; and, according to their chart, I set forth one fine sunny morn- 
ing last April, accompanied by a friend, to explore what traces might 

et remain of the field itself. Of the foot-prints, my correspondent 

ad rendered us entirely hopeless. Starting from Bedford Square, and 
walking up Southampton Row, we struck of at the given point, which, in 
our guide’s time, led directly into the country. Our first step thence was at 
once into Russell Square. We could not but pause a moment to observe 
how differently the eye computes distance, when stretching over the free 
expanse of natural ground, from what it would calculate when that ground 
is partitioned out into the various obstructing appearances of town. Here, 
stone pavement, railed parterre, and fine houses on every side, had cot- 
pletely usurped the place of the pasture fields, with their sheep and kine. 
The former more extensive rural prospect, spreading to the sky-met hills 
beyond, was totally excluded. The effect to our eyes of the ground ‘be- 
fore us seemed of much less extent than as described by our friend ‘yet 
he was correct. 

‘We moved on by his compass, and taking the prescribed. oblique: line 
across the square. from its south-eastern to its north-western angle, reached: 
the new street called Upper Montague Street. It runs due. north, from 
the square ; and just athwart its farther extremity, where it is unfinished, 
we perceived a rough sort of temporary paling, and an openness beyond 
which promised some vestige of the former country. Calculating that 
the distance we had walked from the point where the stile had been, must 
have nearly comprised the stated quarter of a mile, we hastened to the 
paling to look over; and I may say, to our great delight, beheld a space 
that had evidently been part of the Long Fields; a large irregular tract of 
ground, but sorely disfigured from its described state of pastoral fréshness 
and beauty. Near the paling all was entirely deprived of verdure; lime 
and other building cements having quite discoloured the surface. And, 
further on, on every side, the soil was cut up. by foundations for houses; 
and spotted over with heaps.of rubbish, bricks, logs of. timber; workmen’s 
sheds, and other objects of active masonry.. 

‘But, on viewing the. yet, unbuilt-on space more distinguishingly, we. 
discerned, towards the centre of the, quarter nighest to where we stood, 
and about a stone’s throw forward, that the earth retained its vernal sod; 
being covered there with a short and thick, though scrubby grass; and 
that it extended in like manner to a pretty considerable stretch of. field 
equally green, excepting on a few barren surfaces of oblong shapes, lying 
in waving positions on a continuation of the oblique line we had pursued 
across the ground, and at regular paces distant, till they were hidden from 
our further observation by some hurdles and a tool-house: some more 
paling, also, cut of the field in that direction. 

““ There they are!”’ we exclaimed in a breath, while both pointed at 
the same moment to the last traces of what we verily believed to ‘be the 
marks. we came to seek. After this ejaculation-of our delighted : surprise, 
the memory of our absent friend’s story connected with them kept us silent 
for awhile ; and we stood gazing on the remnants of that earth-record, as 
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if we could have read there the awful cry ‘‘ Remember!” once uttered over 
them. ! | 7 
‘Though so many years had passed since the terrific scene was acted 
there, and reason might smile at the acknowledged superstition, yet we 
shuddered while we looked; and almost considered this last glimpse of 
these long-perpetuated, but now quickly disappearing, warning foot-prints, 
as an appeal that they should nat be forgotten. Perhaps we felt it the 
more from seeing how near they were to being entirely lost to sight, 
and the conviction, accordingly, that had we delayed our search another 


month, nay, even another week, every vestige might have been obliter- 
ated. Bai 


‘ And so it would have been, for on the thirtieth of April, only a few 
days after we had thus recognised them, the first stone of the New London 
University was laid, at the north-western extremity of this only remaining 
remnant of the Long Fields; and in a spot not less belonging to the story 


of the tradition, than the particular field of the memorable marks itself.’— 
pp. 10—14. 


The real foundation of Miss Porter’s plot is laid in the domestic 
quarrels of one of the most powerful families of the merchant 
citizens of Old London, but it is enlarged and helped forward by 
the introduction of long details respecting the unfortunate Charles, 
and the plots and manners of the Commonwealth-men. The 
family of the Baldrys, descended from the wealthy and powerful 
president of that name, had for a considerable time possessed a 
sort of civic regality through their extensive mercantile connec+ 
tions and reputation. One of them by marriage had become 

ossessed of the Matchelowe domain, and his immediate descendant 
inheriting from his mother this lordly state, as well as: the title 
pertaining to it, was regarded by his near relatives with an 
envy which looked forward with anxiety for the time when his 
misfortunes might satisfy their hate. The time at length came— 
he, Eustace De Matchelowe, urged by his half-brother, had set 
forward to effect some commercial treaty between England and 
foreign countries, he had taken his only son with him, and. his 
wife was left with some younger children at Matchelowe. . But. 
Sir Eustace had not been long absent, when the civil war was 
finished by the execution of the king; and Geoffry Baldry, a 
busy sharer in the violences of the period, giving his assent to the 
attainder of his absent and noble-hearted brother, obtained the 
tray of his domain, and drove his wife and her. infant children 
rom their home. But the new possessor made little use of his 
ill acquired property ; and it was left unoccupied, and almost to 
ruin, till his daughter, a most angelic girl, too afflicted at the 
loss of her mother to eridure society, was sent to Matchelowe to 
make its quiet and lonely walls her residence. Her retirement was 
but once broken, and then it was by the order of her father, to 
be present at a grand festival of the period, that called the Setting 
of the City Watch, at which she learnt that her father was about 
to marry one of Cromwell’s daughters. She was, after this short 
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visit to her father’s magnificent: establishment in the city, sent 
back to her favourite retreat; but an event soon occurred whieh 
ve a new turn to ‘her feelings, ard opened scenes to the con- 
templative and solitary girl, which she might well have expected 
never to witness. But we must here have recourse to the writer’s 
own descriptive powers, as it is the centre point of the story. 


Having informed Betha that the youngest son of Sir Eustace was in his 
hands, ‘he then proceeded to say, that he had reared the boy with the 
utmost care from the moment of his mother’s departure ; but there existed 
a disease in his mental and corporeal faculties that never could be cured. 
Hence it was necessary to keep him in the strictest privacy. But some 
mischances had occurred, which made it prudent to remove him, not 
merely from the asylum in which he had passed his childhood to that. time, 
but he must be conveyed into the country, to a much more remote place of 
refuge. That place was to be beyond the Severn, in Worcestershire. 
And then Geoffrey communicated to his daughter, that she and her moni- 
tress were to be partakers in the journey, and take up their residence, fora 
brief while, under the same roof. He added, that the boy's health too 
might be benefited by the change, and his spirits revived by more liberty in 
the open air, than he could possibly be indulged with where he had been ; 
that is, the liberty of exercise within the high walls of the gardens belong- 
ing to the old place, Castle Arelby, to which he was now going to be sent. 
When once there, he must never be allowed to stray beyond them; though, 
indeed, for his own sake, he had not been intrusted with a knowledge of 
whom he really was. “For,” continued her father, ‘¢1-soon became 
aware, that, in spite of every proper discipline to subdue it, there is an 
incipient arrogance in his disposition, hidden under the quiet silence of his 
common deportment, that would speedily break bounds to mischief, did I 
.drop a hint to him of his being my nephew. And yet he has a cloudy 
kind of recollection—something that, indeed, savours of his distempered 
brain—of his former infancy, with personages and pageantries, but conr 
fusing circumstances, and confounding identity of persons, even his own 
4 with others, till the whole scene of vague memories becomes a 
chaos.” 

‘ Betha melted at heart during this sad painting of her young kinsman’s 
maimed intellects ; and when her father ceased speaking, she ventured to 
inquire whether he retained any recollection that the place to which he 
was now brought had been his earliest home? And then, with a filling 
tear, she did not permit to escape her eyelid, when her father answered 
“None!” she mournfully repeated her promise, and in words the colour 
of her thought, “‘ to do all in her power to soothe the imbecile wanderings 
of the poor innocent, and adminster to his health and comfort.” 

‘ Geoffrey replied, her obedience would be so far well; but- she must 
never forget in such soothing that he was ignorant of her relationship to 
him; also, that he was no natural idiot, only of strangely-aspected facul- 
ties, just remembering enough of the dangerous past to bewilder himself. 
And he enjoined her in no way to assist him out of the labyrinth. “Its 
density,” added Geoffrey, ‘‘is his security.” Her father then told her, 
that the story he was taught to believe of himself was, that he was the 
orphan of ‘parents who had suffered on the Cavalier-side in the laté civil 
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contest; and that President Baldry had rescued him from the most abject 
species of degradation, by taking him under his personal sanctuary, 
Geoffrey finished his account, by telling her, that when she saw him, she 
must address him by the name of Benomi. 

‘** He is the son of sorrow to usall! So I gave that name to him, to 
remind him always, that he awes gratitude at least to those who feed, shel- 
ter, and keep him alive. Betha, remember those are to be your arguments 
of comfort. Now I will lead you to him.”’—pp. 366—369, 


Betha set out with her young charge in company with her old 
and respected monitress, Mildred. The manner in which they were 
accompanied, and the cautions used upon the road to prevent 
their being recognized, were well calculated to inspire the trem- 
bling girl with ‘read for her gentle charge. As they approached 
Worcester, one of the horsemen who guarded the carriage ordered 
it out of the main road, and the party hastened towards the town 
of Upton, in which they were to repose for the night. But 
midnight was hardly passed when the town was roused from the 
perfect silence of settled sleep by the report of musquetry, and it 
soon became known that it was attacked by a royalist party, who 
in a little time made themselves masters of the place. Jn a state of 
breathless agony, Betha with her nurse and young companion 
watched the progress of the affray till it reached the very door of 
their apartment. The assailants and the vanquished both rushed 
in together; the guards who had accompanied the carriage were 
crushed down by the enemy, and finding their destruction evident, 
they determined on the murder of the innocent boy, whom they 
could no longer retain in their keeping. They fired their pistols 
at his head, but only slightly wounded him, and the ball which 
was meant for him struck Betha’s affectionate and aged attendant. 
The royalists thus obtained possession of the town, and tidings 
were brought that Charles, surrounded with numerous partizans, 
had taken up his quarters at Worcester. Betha and Benomi fell 
ito the hands of a noble cavalier, and were treated with all kind- 
ness and respect. But there was a mystery in the appearance and 
expressions of the boy which was inexplicable; he had the mild- 
ness and solemnity of an aged saint in his youthful countenance, 
and his heart, evidently breaking under the load of some con- 
cealed misery, shrunk with indescribable horror from the tumults 
and shouts which told the triumphs of the populace. But the 
battle of Worcester was fought, and Betha and her charge having 
found shelter in a cottage among the hills, waited the return of 
their former deliverer to direct their future course. He at length 
came and related the disastrous events which had occurred. The 
conversation which ensued revealed to Betha that her friend was 
no other than the son of Sir Eustace De Matchelowe, and the agi- 
tation into which his narrative of the discomfiture of ‘Young 
Charles threw Benomi, revealed to her still more agitated thoughts 
the person of the young Prince Henry. This unfortunate child, 
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who with his sister Elizabeth, had spent with their royal father 
the last hours of his life, was now the object both of fear 
and contention among the commonwealth-men. He had,’ how- 
ever, fallen into the hands of Geoffrey Baldry, and he deter- 
mined to make the most of his prize. Miss Porter has poured out 
her whole woman’s heart in the delineation of the young ‘prince— 
the following passage in which he tells his history, after making 
himself known to Betha, is very beautiful. 


‘When the morning came, it found the young prince im so sweet .and 
profound a sleep on his bed of straw, that Betha moved away without dis- 
turbing him, and by the time she heard him stir above, she had prepared 
some proper nourishment for his refreshment, which he immediately took 
on her rejoining him; and throughout the whole of the day he refused 
none of the medicinal simples which the experienced old woman brought 
forth to Betha, as certain restoratives from feverish symptoms: ‘indeed, in 
all things, he acted with the docility of an obedient child, now hanging 
with a redoubled principle of grateful adhesion to his beloved protectress. 
—In short, there was something in his young heart which made him feel, 
that having reposed his secret with her,—a secret, which to him was even 
as the substance of his soul, being ‘the sum of all his earthly thoughts,— 
that she had become:to him:even as part of himself; and, in -faet, “her 
watching care and tender soothings throughout that day and the next, ere 
he was aware, drew every long-buried memory from the depths of that, till 
then, terror-locked bosom. While so unburthening his loaded heart, he 
told her that in doing it, he was putting his life into her hands; and that 
he felt it was even surer to him in that keeping than within the bond of 
his own lips; for his oppressed spirit was always struggling to break out ; 
and in that case the safety of others might be involved as well as his own. 
Now he had spoken his wrongs to a breast that pitied him, and would be 
faithful ; and as he felt the very act of his confidence, and her ‘consola- 
tions, strengthening even his life, he could not but consider ‘it a ‘gracious 
sign that the Almighty Father, who had blessed the pouring out of David's 
soul, in like manner, to the son of one who persecuted him, ‘was’ not ‘dis- 
pleased with his trust in her. =) 

‘ Betha could have shed burning tears at this innocent remark, so full-of 
a truth he did not mean should pain her; but she checked them, .and 
gave the whole force of the pang within to the vow she immediately uttesed, 


to be faithful, as Jonathan was to David, to him; and, ‘ingtantly,, she 


ratified the unasked solemn pledge, by kissing a little Testament that Jay 
on the pillow of Benomi (for so he entreated to be called by. her at,all 
times.) He then clasped it to his own lips—‘“ Betha,” said he, ‘* the gust 
made perfect, look upon us now,—and one of them blesses thee for this! 
Ah, little did he think, when his tears dropped on it,and he gave it to my 
sister, that when she should be taken from me, it would receive such a vow 
as this—to give me asisteragain! Dear, dear Betha!” and her hand was 
then pressed to his humid eyes. | 

- © That little Testament was indeed the relic he had always carried, hid- 
den in his bosom; ‘and never until that day had he shown it to Betha/ It 
was the precious bequest that Charles, in his last separation from his '¢hil- 
dren, put into the hand of his — enjoining ‘her, when ‘she should 
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see her mother, to give it to her, to be her sure comfort, as it had been 
his! But she never was allowed to see that widowed parent again; and 
when that young mourner’s own hour of death came, she gave the sacred 
little book to her beloved brother, then to be bereaved of all visible congo- 
lation, except what it would afford. She placed it on his heart, when her 
lips for the last time touched his in this life, and it never afterwards was 
from his personal possession ; for he secreted it, and retained it, under 
every change of place and circumstance, at indeed carrying it in his 
breast. Within the first leaf, the name of the late King was written by 
his own hand, and these two lines beneath it :— 


‘ « Persecuted, but not forsaken !””—2 Cor. iv. 9. 
‘** He shall redeem my soul.” —Ps. Ixxil. 14. 


‘ This leaf was marked with the traces of many tears, and Benomi said, they 
were his and his beloved sister’s. Indeed, there seemed to be nothing in 
his heart that he could withhold from revealing to her, whom he now loved 
to call the deserved sharer of his fondest thoughts with his “‘ sainted Beta” 
—for that was the name his childhood had given to his sister, and by the 
near affinity to it, that of Betha’s was as the same, dear to him. And 
thus, by degrees, this second object of his fraternal love, learnt from. his 
recollecting tenderness the whole sad history of the first..—pp. 601—605. 


Soon after this discovery of Benomi’s real character and rank, 
events carried him and Betha back to Matchelowe. Young Matche- 
lowe also was made acquainted with the circumstance, and directed 
by the King to obtain possession of his brother by any means that 
could be invented, and the former set forward in full determina- 
tion to execute his unfortunate monarch’s desires. After obtaining 
a companion in his desperate undertaking, he entered upon the 
immediate scene of-action. It was at night he arrived at the 
house of his infancy, and the moon was shining flitfully through a 
cloudy and unsettled sky. But awful work was going on, and 
he arrived only in time to witness the fearful deed on which the 
narrative is founded. A contest having arisen, as it has been said, 
respecting who should possess the person of the prince, several 
deputies from the different parties in the commonwealth had ad- 
dressed Baldry on the subject, but he had determined upon 
retaining him for Cromwell, which service he considered would 
ensure him the lasting favour of the general. On the morning of 
the event related, Bradshaw had been with Baldry, and among 
other means to tempt him, had employed the offer of a splendid 
reward in wealth. The proud merchant rejected it in scorn, and 
among other things declared there never was but one Baldry, 
meaning his brother Leonard, who was profligate enough to’ be 
tempted by such proposals. Bradshaw left the house in disgust, 
and Baldry waited in almost mad impatience for an answer to the 
proposals he had made to Cromwell, In this state of mental 
agony he left the house to seek repose, if possible, in the tran- 

uillity of the night, which had hushed the country surrounding 
atchelowe into rest. He had not wandered long, when ‘he was 
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met by his brother Leonard. After a furious quarrel, the latter thus 
proceeded :-— 


‘* You have sunk me tothe pit of infamy, and you would keep me there !— 
Then, no brother be indeed between us !—and here, in your teeth, I tell you, 
that you lied, in denying your destruction of my better-self—in saying that 
I threatened you violence. Could I not, in this very grasp, crush that false 
soul out of this dastard body ?—but I disdain it. I go, Geoffrey, as you have 
dared me, I goto your colleagues—nay, to the whole commonwealth—all 
shall now judge between you and me.” And, with the word he threw Geoffrey 
from him with a force that cast him reeling on his knee; but in a moment he 
recovered his poise, and following on his brother just as he had turned to 
cross the field, he made a longe at his back with a dagger, which he had 
instantly drawn from his belt. ‘* Miscreant!” cried he, in the act, “ I will 
not be disgraced !” 

‘ But the stroke he intended failed, Leonard having looked round at the 
quick movement behind him, and discerning the glancing steel, while his 
brother’s more than threat sounded in his ear, he recoiled a step or two 
backwards, and drew his sword; for Geoffrey, become desperate, continued 
to press upon him with his open dagger; but holding his sword in guard 
only, Leonard, with bitter scorn, called to him :—** That was a coward’s 
deed! Away—lest I do indeed forget I am a brother !” 7 

‘Geoffrey had no mind to answer,—his whole being was in tempest, 
and all driving to the one point—of annihilating the man who, by a 
breath, could overturn the high fabric of reputation he had been so long 
rearing by the subtlest art; and though his opponent had the stronger 
arm; he knew he was the experter swordsman, and, thrusting his dagger 
back into its sheath, he too drew his sword, determining that it should not 
find its scabbard again without its errand. Therefore, the flash of its 
glittering steel was the only reply given, while, with the keenness of a 
bloodhound, he pursued upon the retreating backward steps of his brother, 
and in an instant wounded him in the breast. Leonard now stood to his 
defence, but yet warned off his brother not to urge him too far. 
© Geoffrey answered only by his skilful arm; and Leonard, feeling him- 
self struck a second time, and still pressed on with increased ferocity, saw, 
if he meant to preserve his life, he must guard it by an equal attack upon 
his adversary, and the combat became terrible. Leonard found his blood 
gush at every turn, for Geoffrey’s dexterous hand seemed to pierce him 
every where. At last, by a mutual furious thrust, their swords became 
locked at the hilts, and as the eyes of both glared on each other, while 
they stood in the track of moonlight, then traced with other hue by their 
receding and advancing steps in the mortal struggle of their mutual hatred, 
Geoffrey (who bled also, but not vitally,) slipped his free hand to his belt, 
and drawing out his dagger again, unobserved by Leonard, whose watch 
was necessarily on the lock of their swords, he made a treacherous thrust, 
under his sword-arm, at his brother, and the assassin’s weapon entered to 
the hilt. Leonard staggered, and his sword dropped from his ineapacitated 
arm; but in that moment vengeance rallied him, and throwing himselt on 
his murderer, with the arm he yet could use drawing his. dagger—hitherto 
with him only custom’s appendage—it drank at the heart of Geoffrey— 
and they fell in each other’s death-grasp. | 
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“* Geoffrey,” cried Leonard, in a voice of mental agony, “ what hast 
thou done to bring on this!’ May Mercy pardon us!” | 

‘«* May blackest: perdition be your doom !—bane of my life, and now 
its cursed destroyer! may fiends avenge me on the soul I cannot murder!” 
replied the infurrate Geoffrey ; and even with his failing hand clutching at 
the dagger’s head, he had left sticking in his brother’s side, to repeat the 
blow; but in that instant of impotent and dire revenge, two figures stood 
hy the brothers, Their shadows fell across the glazy, though yet discern- 
ing eyes of Geoffrey, and, maddened and aghast, he cried aloud—* Then 
ye are come! the fiends I called on! Let but my vengeance see him 
trampled to your lowest depths, and you may make me burn for ages!” 

‘*¢ Cease, profane wretch!” was the horror-struck reply from one who . 
ent over him :—‘‘ Who are you? And who is he that lies murdered by 
you ” 

‘* Let him answer, if he can!” groaned Geoffrey: ‘I satisfy no human 
being more.” And with a shivering shriek, that seemed a yell of some- 
thing more than a corporeal pang, as if the earth had opened to his eye, 
on which he then turned his face, and showed its imperishable records 
against him there; his unnerved hands let go their hold on his brother’s 
body, and he rolled in.a horrible kind of convulsion on the grass. 

‘The shock of the relapsing motion, for a brief while recalled the 
swooning senses of the expiring Leonard, then bleeding unto death; and 
hearing strangers over him, he murmured forth the words—“ Whoever you 
are, for the love of Heaven make that man tell you, ere he dies, where he 
has incarcerated the boy Henry Stuart. I ask it not for my own sake— 
and yet I do. O! Geoffrey,” cried he, dragging himself towards his 
groaning brother,—‘ before hell opens to receive us both—seek mercy of 
porer, Meswener-—-aae give account of where that miserable child may be 

ound !’ 

_ © No?” screamed the other, “not if it would save you one torment of 
the murderer’s eternal flames! He shall perish, to double your damna- 
tion !”’—pp. 659—665. 

Miss Porter now rapidly concludes her story. The young Ca- 
valier, Betha, and the Prince make their escape in safety to St. 
Germain, where Queen Henrietta and Sir Eustace de Matchelowe 
had taken up their residence. Betha is then married, in proper 
romance style, to her deliverer, and the narrative closes. 

In summing up the merits of this work, we give the fair 
writer’ much credit for the very pleasing manner in which she has 
revived some parts of the picture of what England was at the time 
her tale commences. But in the conduct and keeping of her story 
we find much to blame, nor do we think she has equalled in it her 
former works. There is an incessant and a most obvious endea- 
vour, from one end to the other of the work, to fill up its pages 
with whatever the author could bring in. We have circumstances 
told which do not tend in the remotest manner to. carry on the 
plot ; descriptions given which have an almost entirely detached 
interest ; and characters introduced which serve only to crowd the 
scene, without adding a tittle to its historic reality or spirit. 
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These are great faults, and the plot itself of the story is a very 
feeble one ; but we not mean to contradict our former assurance to 
Miss Porter, that she and her sister have increased our respect for 
female novelists by their present productions. The ‘ Field of the 
Forty Foot-steps,’ though defective in the points we havementioned, 
is fraught with the most vivid and heart-touching pathos, and its 
failure in some respects does not hinder the many beautiful passages 
it contains from giving us high ideas of its author’s abilities. In 
regard to the tale of ‘Coming Out,’ which forms the other part of 
the publication, and. which is by Miss Anna Maria Porter, it pos- 
sesses the usual excellences of that lady’s style; but it is also so 
like the twin brother or sister of the other novels of the same class 
and character of which we have given so many specimens, that we 
deem it sufficient to say, that whenever our readers next turn 
over a heap of common-life or domestic fictions, they cannot do 
better than take up this work of Miss Porter. 7 

’ The next work on our list is one of those, the greatest hindrance 
to the rank and popularity of which is, probably, its want of one of 
those fashionable muses of our present romantic literature, whose 
names and fiat are, as things go, a novelist’s surest help to’success 
and fortune. Victoria is too desultory to admit of giving-an ab- 
stract of the story, but it is not for this reason the less worthy of 
attention, and its pages have furnished our imaginations with some 
pleasant scenes and old rural images of France in the sixteenth 
century, which will make us think well of the author’s literary 
powers. ‘The Male Coquette and the Dupe,’ is certainly not a title 
calculated to make the reader expect a novel of the character which 
it introduces, but we assure him he will find it composed of much 
better stuff than the thin gossamer web out of which those we 
had expected to find it like are fashioned. It is rather difficult to 
select a specimen of this work which will not involve us in the ne- 
cessity of a longer explanation than our room will at present allow, 
but the following description of a feudal. lord’s summons to his 
vassals for their rightful service, is just adapted to our purpose, it 
being only necessary to observe, that the men thus called out had 
a few days before made a petty insurrection respecting some parti- 
culars in their tenures :— 


‘ The villagers now resumed their usual labours, but no longer with that 
glad and cheerful spirit, which had served but a short time since-to make 
them seem light and pleasant. The poison of discontent was now drop- 
ped upon the land.. Whilst their bodies were busied in manual toil, their 
minds were now occupied in calculating the pecuniary worth of their 
labours, and of the intrinsic glue of the soil. The future no longer pre- 
senting an encouraging prospeet, each individual was engaged in the fruit- 
Jess task of defining its indistinct line, and arming himself internally to 
encounter the roughnesses in the path which his imagination had discovered. 
However, our villagers were not long left to their undisturbed rumi- 
nations on these dispiriting subjects. It was only two or three days after 
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Pierre's visit to the chateau, that the trumpet of the Vicomte de Coulanges’ 
equerry aroused the echos of the valley, summoning its peaceful inmates to 
the plain near Pierre’s house, which was the spot where it was customary 
for them to receive messages of the liege. Immediately the labours of the 
busy day were suspended—the hatchet was thrown aside, the spade was 
left standing upright in the earth, the pruning knife was clasped, and 
every step was directed towards the place of meeting. Pierre was amon 
the first to arrive, and when the elders of the village appeared to be all 
met together, at his example they respectfully pulled off their caps, and 
bowed before the messenger of the liege. The crowd stood in breathless 
expectation, when the voice of Pierre broke the silence by demanding to 
know the message of the Vicomte de Coulanges to his vassals of St. 
Hillary. A flourish of the trumpet made reply, as if to call for silence, 
though the call was certainly unnecessary; for expectation sat in ever 
eager countenance, and not the slightest whisper disturbed the dead sstill- 
ness of the multitude. 

‘«¢ The Vicomte de Coulanges greeteth his vassals of St. Hillary,” said 
the equerry, “‘ and ordereth all such as are capable of bearing arms, to re- 
pair unto the court-yard of his castle, by the noon of the second sun that 
shineth after this; and the Vicomte commandeth that all such of his 
faithful vassals and liegers, as possess arms or weapons of warfare, shall 
repair unto him accoutred therewith: he commandeth the service of his 
faithful vassals, during the space of forty days.” 

‘A dead pause of an instant ensued: the equerry gave one more flourish 
with his trumpet, put spurs to his horse, and was out of sight in a mo- 
ment ; whilst the villagers stood looking at each other in mute disappoint- 
ment. ‘The silence of consternation was soon broken by a low murmur of 
anger, which gradually heightened to the loudest tone of rage and invec- 
tive. ‘‘ Our petition is mocked,” said one. ‘‘ Our reasonable demands are 
denied,” said another. ‘‘ It were better to beg for our bread, than to follow 
to the death, as it may be, a liege whom we despise, and who treats us 
with contempt.” Every audible and intelligible murmur that was uttered, 
encouraged a fresh and bolder one still—as the circles in the water spread 
and enlarge at every succeeding round they form.’—pp. 51—54. 


We have expressed our opinion sufficiently often respecting the 
literary rank we would have awarded to the lighter novels of the 
day. But little as we are inclined to look upon them with an in- 
dulgent eye, we are still less in humour with such works as the 
‘ Rector of Overton.’ Things consecrated to religious purposes, even 
to the tracery of the altar, are not to be drawn-from their proper 
place when no good can result from the exposure. _ And in the 
same manner, religion, or religious doctrines, are abused when 
brought before:'the world tacked on to the light, flimsy pages of a 
puling novel. We can hardly imagine a more ridiculous figure 
than the author of ‘The Rector of Ogrton’ must have cut, when 
writing the sapient dedication of his work he first huddled together 
his. compliments on a lady’s fine mind, &c., and then declared him- 
self determined in the following resolution: ‘I trust I shall never 
be personally known as the author of this work, because it is meant 
to show the higher orders of society in England, amongst whom I 
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have lived, as ‘possessing also a moral elevation far beyond: the 
reach of ‘the shafts aimed at them by the flying novelists of: the 
last few months.’’ We are quite as convinced as the writer‘of these 
vain and ridiculous’ lines, that the portrait given of fashionable 
people and things is generally a very false one, and it is one of ‘our 
greatest Objections to the novels of'the day, that they are false in 
this respect; but ‘The Rector of Overton’ is not at all calculated 
to meet the evil, and had it been written with much more talent 
than it is, no reader would ever be so absurd. as to imagine, that 
because half a dozen people of rank are. represented as: talkin 
of religion, or visiting sick villagers, we must immediately con- 
clude the aristocracy of the country%all imbued. with the most 
humane charity andthe most christian doctrine. We should be. wast- 
ing’ our-own and the reader’s time to enter into any detail respect- 
ing the manifold absurdities of this most ridiculous book, but they 
may imagine what it is, when the clerical ‘hero’ makes his debut 
with being driven to desperation by the accusations of a disa 
pointed countess, who, as a last appeal to his charity, had concealed 
herself in his bed-curtains. How can any men who have common 
sense abuse it by writing such books, or imagine that religion or 
morality can be advantel by such means ? 


* 
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Anr. 1V.—Causes Criménelles celebres du Dizneuvieme Siecle, Redigées 
par une Societé d’Avocats. Vol. iii. . Paris; 1828. ) 


We noticed, in a former number, the two first volumes of this 
interesting publication. The third volume, now» before. us,. con- 
tains four. trials, those of Roumage, Veuve: Boursier, Mathurin 
Bruneau, and Maubreuil. The first made some noise in the mer- 
cantile.world ; the accusation against Roumage, a stockbroker. in 
Paris, was that he had fraudulently obtained possession of Spanish 
bonds to the amount of 450,000 francs. His defence was, that he 
had paid for them ; but he was found guilty of an act, of . 
swindling. The widow Boursier was tried for poisoning ‘her hus- 
band, and acquitted for want.of evidence. . The most remarkable 
part of this case, was the avowed illicit and open.connection which 
was carried on between: the murderer and. a: Greek, adventurer, 
named Kostolo,.who was tried with her, and also acquitted. Bru- 
neau was the fellow who had given himself out for the son .of 
Louis XVI. « The impostor carried on his scheme for some time’ in 
the most audacious manner. .He was found guilty... The, most 
important trial recorded im the volume is the last: one, that of Mau- 
breuil. As an aifiof some mystery even yet pends over the pro- 
ceedings which were instituted against this man,; we:shall notice 
the principal points of his case. . | 4 
Guerry de Maubreuil, ‘Marquis of ‘Orsvault, »was born in Bri- 
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tanny, about 1780. Connected by blood with several of the Ven- 
dean chiefs, among others with the illustrious La Roche Jacque- 
lin, he served with them in his earliest youth in the war of La 
Vendée ; where his father and twenty-two more of his relatives 
met with. an honourable death. After the pacification of France, 
Maubreuil entered the service under the Imperial government, was 
attached to the personal staff of Jerome, then king of Westphalia, 
was made a captain in a Westphalian cavalry regiment, fought in 
Spain with bravery, and received the cross of the Legion of Honour. 
Tired at last of the life of camps, he quitted the service, and be- 
came a contractor for the supply of the army of Catalonia. The 
minister of war, however, pe nb annulled his contract in 1812, 
forwhat reason does not appear ; and this blow destroyed all Mau- 
breuil’s prospects, and completely ruined him. Maubreuil return- 
ed to Paris in 1813, a bankrupt, without employment or resources; 
he was then thirty-two years of age. When the allies entered 
Paris the following year, Maubreuil showed himself as a warm par- 
tizan of the Bourbons, and a reviler of the fallen government. He 
carried his zeal so far, as to exhibit himself on the Boulevards with 
the cross of the Legion of Honour, with which he had been deco- 
rated for his services, tied to the tail of his horse. : 

The provisional government established at Paris on the 1st April, 
1814, during the interregnum, and under Talleyrand’s presidency, 
chose Maubreuil for one of their agents, and charged him with a 
secret mission to recover, by every possible. means, the crown 
jewels which ‘Napoleon had taken away from Paris. Mr. Roux 
Laborie, a protogé of Talleyrand, and secretary to the provisional 
government, and an old acquaintance of Maubreuil, opened the 
business to the latter on the 2d April, 1814. He told him to find 
companions for his expedition, and to hold himself in readiness. 
Maubreuil went to a royalist club, where he engaged the assist- 
ance of a Mr. Dasies, and assured himself of the co-operation of 
others. 

After some delays, Maubreuil and Dasies left Paris with an 
escort of cavalry, and took the road to Nemours, from whence they 
proceeded :to the village of Fossard, where they met the carriages 
of the Queen of Westphalia, Jerome’s consort, and daughter to the 
king of Wurtemburg, who was on her road to Germany. They 
obliged her to alight, notwithstanding the passport with which she © 
was furnished, searched the carriage, and seized several boxes con- 
taining her jewels, money, and other valuables: the princess was 
then dibived to proceed on her journey. Maubreuil and Dasies 
forwarded to Paris under an escort, nine boxes, which were delivered 
to the provisional government; but they took twe more in their 
own chaise, and these, it appears, contained the diamonds of Jerome, 
and a sum of 84,000 francs in gold. Next day these hoxes were 
also delivered, but in place of the gold were found silver ‘coins to 
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the amount of 3,000 francs, and the diamonds had also disappeared. 
The latter, at least in part, were found some time. after va some 
divers, in the bed of the river Seine. 

The Queen of Westphalia having complained to the Allied 
Powers, the Emperor of Russia was indignant at her treatment, 
and the accredited agents of the Bourbons at Paris, fearful that 
the report of the affair would have the effect of casting suspicion 
and obloquy upon their masters, showed an active zeal for the 
apprehension of Maubreuil: and his accomplices. Maubreuil, 
Dasies, and his servant Barbier, underwent long examinations, and 
several months’ imprisonment ; Dasies contrived to escape. Mau- 
breuil was tried, but the Court, by an ordonnance dated November, 
1814, declared itself incompetent, ‘ because the alleged crimes with 
which the accused was charged, appeared to have been the conse- 
quences of an abuse of certain orders and instructions which ema- 
nated from the superior and military authorities, which authorities 
alone, therefore, could take cognizance of the offence.’ Maubreuil 
was therefore placed at the disposal of the Minister of War, 
Soult, who had the prisoner transferred to the Abbaye, where he 
was kept au secret for three or four months longer, during which 
time a military commission examined the affair, but without comin 
to a judgment, when the return of Napoleon from Elba frightene 
away the court and authorities from Paris; and on the 18th of 
March, two days previous to Bonaparte’s triumphal entrance, 
Maubreuil was liberated by an order of the royal government. 

Maubreuil free, but destitute of resources, retired to St. Ger- 
main, where the mayor of that town, an old friend of his: family, 
gave him an asylum. He was soon traced out, however, by Bona- 
parte’s police, and arrested, and a still heavier accusation than 
that of seizing the jewels of the Queen of Westphalia was brought 
against him. He was charged with having planned and attempted 
in April, 1814, the assassination of Napoleon and his brothers. 

This, however, was but a vague accusation, and might have . 
been only intended to serve political purposes at the time. But in 
the judicial examination and report, by the imperial attorney general 
and his assistants, dated 3lstof Mayand 16th of June, 1815, we find 
it distinctly attested, that from the confessions of Maubreuil himself, 
of Dasies, of General Montelegier, and others who were in the 
secret of the mission of 1814, it appears that the Prince Talleyrand 
had conceived, or at least soptoved of, a plan for assassinating the 
Emperor and his two brothers, Joseph and Jerome, and for carrying 
off the king of Rome ; that Roux Laborie, in his quality of secretary 
to the provincial government, was employed to sound Maubreuil, 
and to induce him by promises to accept of the mission; that the 
recovery of the crown jewels was merely the ostensible, and not 
the real purpose of Maubreuil’s expedition, as by a circular order 
issued on the 9th April by the provisional government, it was en- 
joined on all civil and military officers to seize the crown diamonds 
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and other treasure wherever found,* and, therefore, Maubreuil’s 
mission for the:same object would only have been accessory, and 
could not assume the secrecy and importance that were attached 
to it; that after the emperor’s abdication, Laborie and Maubreuil 
persevered in the pursuit of their plan; that the latter sent a man 
of the name of Colleville to Fontainebleau to watch for the empe- 
ror’s departure; that while Maubreuil went himself in pursuit of 
the Queen of Westphalia, he commissioned Lieutenant Georges to 
repair to the neighbourhood of Lyons, where he was to join him 
with: some trusty men, and lie in wait for the emperor’s passing; 
that on Maubreuil’s return to Paris with the jewels, he repaired: to 
Laborie, who appeared dissatisfied with him, and threatened him 
with Talleyrand’s resentment for not having fulfilled the great object 
of his mission; that-at last, on the 25th April, after a long debate, 
Laborie agreed that the emperor’s life should be safe, and his person 
carried into Spain: from all which premises the attorney-general 
came tothe following’ conclusions : ; 


‘1st. That although Talleyrand appears to have been at the head of 
the plot, and to have employed Laborie to further the execution of it, yet 
he had no personal or direct communication with Maubreuil and Dasies, 
and the only evidence against him consists in Maubreuil’s declaration, 
and the presumption that Laborie would not have dared to act without his 
master’s instructions in such grave matters. " 
.» ©2d, ‘That.it appears very probable that the three ministers who signed 
the orders given to Dasies, were acquainted with the object of the mission, 
which one of them qualified by the epithet of secret, yet there being no 
positive evidence of their complicity, it is possible that the said ministers 
were only obeying injunctions given them by a superior authority. 

‘3d. That Roux Laborie having proposed, and Maubreuil and Dasies 
accepted the mission, warrants be issued against them, to bring them before 
the imperial court to stand their trial.’-—pp. 443—448. 


It is worthy of remark, that Dasies had changed sides again at 
the epoch of Bonaparte’s return, and obtained even the rank. of 
Colonel, and the decoration of the Legion. He was not, therefore, . 
annoyed during the hundred days. As for Laborie, he had ab- 
sconded. Maubreuil escaped from prison through the assistance 
of his friend, the Marquis de Brosse, and as it is supposed,. with 
the connivance of Fouché’s police, he set off with his deliverer for 
Ghent, where Louis X VIII. had then retired. Arrived at Brussels, 
Maubreuil was arrested on the 4th of May, by M. Semallé, in the 
king’s name, and taken to Ghent, under suspicion of his being 
concerned in some plot against the Bourbons. Louis XVIII., 
however, ordered him to be delivered over to the Belgian autho- 
rities, which was done accordingly. In his prison of Ghent, Mau- 
breuil seeing himself prosecuted by both governments, legitimate 





__ * The crown jewels, including the famous diamond called the Regent, 
were, in fact, seized at Orleans, ‘together with other treasure, by the Com- 
missioners of the government. oI 
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and illegitimate, out of despair opened his veins, and it was with 
difficulty that his life was saved.. Baron Eckstein,.the Belgian 
coments had him afterwards removed to Brussels, and from 
thence to Liege, when he was ordered by the Netherlands govern- 
ment to be taken to the frontiers, and there set at liberty. . Mean- 
time, the battle of Waterloo having given a new turn to the destinies 
of France, Louis XVIII. re-entered his kingdom, and Maubreuil 
soon after re-appeared at Paris, where he remained for some time 
in obscurity. 

The Cour Royale of Paris took again, soon after the seco 
restoration, the affair of Maubreuil in - hand, acquitted him of, the 
charge of highway robbery, and sent him before the Correctional 
Court, as guilty merely of an abuse of confidence in having mislaid 
or dissipated part of the property taken from the oh mm of 
Wurtemberg. At the same time the Court declared Dasies and 
Maubreuil’s servant, Barbier, not guilty, and these men, together 
with Colleville and others concerned in the same transaction, were 
set at liberty. 

Maubreuil remained some time concealed about Paris: he -was 
arrested in June, 1816, and kept in a dungeon, aw secret, until the 
following April, without being brought to trial.. He was at one 
time accused of being implicated in a conspiracy against the Bour- 
bons ; this, however, was too absurd.a charge to be persevered in, 
and it was abandoned, yet Maubreuil remained. in prison..', His 
active friend, the Marquis de Brosse, petitioned in very energetic 
language the Chamber of Deputies, in January,.1817, for the 

urpose of having Maubreuil tried before the Court of Correctional 
Poles, according to the decision of the Cour Royale. 

The trial came on at last on the 10th April, 1817... The king’s 
advocate, after acknowledging that Maubreuil had been entrusted 
with a mission from the provisional government, the object of 
which, he said, was ¢ndeterminate, observed that the real charge 
against Maubreuil was that of having abused his powers by vio- 
lently seizing, and fraudulently appropriating to himself, part’ of 
the private property of the Queen of Westphalia, which. he could 
in no case be authorized to do, and this charge coming under the 
cognizance of a criminal court and not of the Correctional Police, 
he concluded by moving, that the Court should declare itself in- 
competent, and refer the cognizance of the affair ta whom it may 
concern.—p. 326. ) 

The Court having adopted the conclusions of the king’s advo- 
cate, by declaring its incompetency, on the 23d of April Maubreuil 
appealed from this decision before the Cour Royale.. The appeal 
came on the 2ist of May. M. Couture, an abbe and zealous ad- 
vocate, spoke for Maubreuil. He pleaded that his client having 
had, in April 1814, a mission from the executive, which, mission-was 
now acknowledged, he. ought, to be considered as an agent of the 
government, in which character, conformably to, the constitutional 
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law of the year VIII. of the Republic, and to another law of the 
year 1806, he could not be delivered over to trial without a previous 
authorization of the Council of State. The penal code even inflicts 
a fine on the magistrate who should contravene the above repula- 
tion. The counsel proceeded to urge that the civil and military 
courts having declared themselves incompetent in 1814, and Mau- 
breuil having been once set at liberty, the whole proceedings ought 
to- be quashed. : 

On the 23d of May, the Cour Royale came to a decision that 
Maubreuil be remanded: before the Cour de Premiere Instance of 
the department of the Seine in its correctional capacity, to be tried by 
other judges than those from whom he had appealed. The attorney- 
in appealed against this decision to the Court of Cassation. 

he latter court, judging on the question of competence, and on the 
wers of the inferior courts, annulled the decision of the ‘Cour 
oyale of Paris, and sent Maubreuil to the Cour Royale of Rowen. 

In July, Maubreuil appeared before the Cour Royale of Roten, 
which limited itself to the question of competence. The Court 
took the same view of the question as that of Paris, and sent 
Maubreuil before the Correctional Police of Rouen. The attorney- 
coy appealed again from this decision, and the Court of Cassation 

ing of opinion that the sentences of the Cour Royales were indi- 
cative, and not attributive, with regard to jurisdiction, annulled 
the decision of the Cour Royale of Rouen, and sent Maubreuil be- 
fore the Cour Royale of Douai, department of the Nord. 

The trial came on at Douai, in December, 1817. The Court de- 
clared itself competent,* and the attorney-general’s substitute 
having stated that the ground of accusation against Maubreuil was 
his having purloined a box containing gold, a crime provided for by 
the article 401 of the penal code, the court fixed the 2d of March, 
1818, for the definitive trial. Before that time, however, Mau- 
breuil contrived to escape from the prison of Douai; he went to 
Belgium, and thence came over to England. 

The 26th of May, the Cour Royale of Douai sentenced Maubreuil, 
par contumace, to five years’ imprisonment and a fine of five hun- 
dred francs, for having, ‘ under pretence of a special mission, seized - 
and carried off the diamonds of the Princess of Wurtemberg, ex- 
Queen of Westphalia.’—p. 336. 

Several years elapsed, during which Maubreuil remained in 
England, and both he and his secret mission were nearly forgotten. 
He returned to France in 1825, availing himself of a law that nul- » 
lifies. correctional penalties after a lapse of five years from the 
time of the sentence, and was allowed to remain in peace and ob- 


—\ 


* «Tt may be noticed here, that had the Court of Douai come to the 
same decision as those of Paris and Rouen, the Court of Cassation would 
have had no further cognizance of the affair; there would have been an 
interpretation of the law, according to a law of 1807.’ 
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scurity, when, at the beginning of the last year (1827), he forced 
himself again into public notice bya new and most mre | act of vio- 
lence, committed on the person of the Prince Talleyrand Perigord. 

On the 20th of January, the customary service in memory of 
Louis XVI.’s tragical death was celebrated in the church of St. 
Denis. The Royal Princes and the chief dignitaries of the king- 
dom aftended the ceremony. After service, the Princes retired 
through a passage leading to the royal apartments; M.. de Talley- 
rand was following close the Duke of Angouleme, when a man 
dressed in black, who had been waiting some time among the ser- 
vants in the hall, advanced, and struck Talleyrand a blow on the 
head with his hand. The old man tottered and fell. Maubreuil, 
for it was he, was tmmediately arrested. He seemed quite col- 
lected, and apparently satisfied with what he had done. ‘His ob- 
ject appears to have: been two-fold; revenge against Talleyrand, 
whom he fancied to be the origin of his misfortunes, and a wish to, 
oe a a’public investigation on the mysterious mission of April, 
1814. | 

Maubreuil was brought to trial for the assault, before the Court 
of Correctional Police. Talleyrand’s written depositions on the 
affray were evidently framed so as to exculpate, as much as possible, 
the rash offender. The trial came on the 24th of February, 1827. 
After the examination of the witnesses, the king’s advocate spoke 
briefly in aggravation. The assault was stated to be a premedi- 
tated one, and the object of it an infirm old man,; placed; by his 
rank and talents, on the highest pinnacle of society ; while the 
culprit was a man fallen from an honourable station, and who 
had forgotten the principles that birth and education ought to 
have implanted on his mind. ty 

Maubreuil spoke in his own defence with sufficient calmness, 
and his address was earnest and impressive. 


‘ “Tam,” said he, repeating the words of the king’s advocate in’ his 
charge: ‘‘a man fallen from the station in which birth and education had 
placed me—fallen from the rank which courage assigns to the brave. 
But why aml so fallen? Because it pleased M. Talleyrand ‘to send 
for me on the 2d April, 1814. I was then told that/I deserved the confi+ 
dence of the royalists ; my eyes were fascinated with bright prospects. I 
was then young and ambitious. I was promised the title of Duke, 
200,000 francs income, and the rank of lieutenant-general. I fell into the 
snare: I accepted an infamous commission. Every body knows what it 
was; no one has denied it. Jt was intended to assassinate Napoleon and 
his son ;—the orders were given. Thusam JI fallen. ... . Rashand 


ei 


inexperienced as I was, I thought I was undertaking the finest. ex edition - 


in the world. I saw no farther. The infernal machine appeared to me 
a superb invention. I admired Riviere, Polignac; George Cadoudal was 
my hero. I wished to proceed without any disguise, | . . They say 
‘it is improbable that I should have gone with a single companion on such a 
‘mission ; but‘ knew that these things do ‘not succeéd ‘when ‘undertaken 
by many. This is the reason I wanted no one but Dasies. ‘Let him*be 
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questioned and he will attest the truth. The police can easily find him. 
out. ... . But no one will be brought to believe that it was on. 


trifling grounds that the military and the civil power were placed at the 
disposal of one individual. And letit be observed, this was done unknow 

to Austria, The aid of the allied military was at my disposal,, except the 
troops of Austria and of England. . . . This business is little known 
in France, but a great deal abroad. They have tried to stop'my mouth, 
While I was an exile in England, they endeavoured to induce’ Lord 
Castlereagh to enforce against me the alien bill. But, notwithstanding 
his weakness, Castlereagh refused. ‘ You have got your remedy,’ an- 
swered he; ‘ you may prosecute this man before the courts of the 
country.’ I then said 1 am on safe ground. . . . I have been 
accused of having stolen the diamonds: this is false, and I have been 
already acquitted of the charge. There have been diamonds mislaid, no 
doubt, but not through me. I was offered, two or three years after, some 
of these very diamonds, which had been hidden, and I refused them, 


And the gold? the gold was deposited at midnight on the table of M.' 


Vitrolles, at the Tuileries. It is a strange feature of this affair, that those 
who signed the fatal orders keep themselves out of the way, sheltered by 


their influence; and I am told not to name this personage or that—anot to” 


name the King nor M. de Vitrolles. 

*“T have struck an old man, but I pledge my word that I struck him 
slightly. I am sorry that I have‘ been forced to employ this violence; 
but it is a calumny to say that I trampled on him.” - And thas he went 


on abusing Talleyrand, Anglét, Vitrolles, Pasquier, the Emperor Alex-" 


ander, the King@f Prussia, the President, and even his own Counsel, who, 
he said, had betrayed him. Upon this, the Counsel proved that, far from 
betraying his client, he had given him the best advice, namely, that of 
appealing’to the Cour Royale, where Talleyrand could be summoned. to 
appear, as the great state officers do not appear before the correctional 
courts.’—p. 351. i 

The Court; after a short deliberation, sentenced Maubreuil, as 
guilty of a recidive, to five years’ imprisonment, and afterwards to 
ten years’ surveillance of the high police. Maubreuil appealed, and 
the Cour Royale heard the appeal on the 23d March. The Presi; 


dent asked the accused some explanations about, the complaints he 


had uttered concerning his treatment in prison. ‘ They don’t 
refuse me permission to communicate with my friends, but they 
intercept or prevent: my communications hy means of spies. I am 
teazed with offers of money, on condition that I name not the 
King nor ‘M. de Vitrolles. ‘Delavan, the prefect of police, sends 
his people to me. The newspapers prejudice my cause ; they mis- 
construct my words: both royalists and liberals are against’ me. 


As for the latter, I know I have no favour to expect from them: 1° 


have in their eyes an original stain, which cannot be wiped off—I 


belong to the ancient nobility.” Maubreuil’s counsel demanded — 


further time to procure documents ; and also considering that the 
causes.which led Maubreuil to the assault against M. de Talley- 


rand. were ,of a most extraordinary: nature, such as; to exert an ime 


calculable and unbounded influence on the-mind.of his client, the 


—o 
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counsel required the appearance of the persons connected with the 
famous mission Of April, 1814, as well as the transfer of the papers 
of. the different trials that ‘had ‘taken place previously in different 

rts of the kingdom: on Maubreuil’s affair. Consequently, the 
Deiuss Talleyrand, the Secretary Laborie, the three ex-Ministers 
Dupont, Langles, and Bourrienne, the Russian General Sacken, 
and the ‘Prussian General Brockenhausen, who had countersigned 
the orders for the mission, the Duke of Rovigo, M. de Vitrolles, 
Roustan, Bonaparte’s Mameluke, and others, were summoned, on 
the part of Maubreuil, to appear on the 15th June before the Cour 
Royale. 

On the day appointed, a numerous assemblage of persons. of 
rank filled the hall. Of all the individuals above named, who had 
been summoned, Roustan alone appeared. General Dupont wrote 
that he was unacquainted with the circumstances attending the 
assault at St. Denis! A M. Anglés appeared, but he was not the 
Count Angles, formerly commissary-general of police. The mes- 
senger of the court had served the summons on the wrong person 
The following is a dialogue that took place’ in Court ‘on’ the 
occasion :-— | 2 


‘ Maubreuil,—‘* The witness I have summoned is the regicide Anglés,; 
the worst among those whe signed the orders; he who wished for the blood 
of his former master. 

‘ President.—“ The witness who has answered the summons is ah ama- 
teur of paintings. : 

‘ Maubreuil.— The one I have summoned is an amateur of tobbery’ 
and murder. , Mr. President! after thirteen years’ persecution, ] only beg: 
you for thirteen minutes attention. My position is very singular. I know. 
that the papers will mis-report my words.” And he went on declaiming, 
in no very moderate terms, on the newspapers and their editors, saying, 
that the Gazette des Tribunaux alone had dealt fairly,and honourably. 
with him. ‘* A personage,” continued Maubreuil, ‘‘ whom I will not here’ 
name, but whose letter 1 have by me, and who is virtue itself, and whose 
deposition alone would assure my triumph, has entreated me not to name 
him. Napoleon was warned by him of the mission 1 had received.” ” 


After much declamation and invective against Pasquier, Talley- 
rand, the Emperor Alexander, &c., during which he was several 
times called to order by the President, Maubreuil concluded at 
last by demanding that the persons who had disregarded the 
summons should be fined, summoned anew, and obliged to appear. 

The advocate-general, in reply, explained the difference which 
exists between witnesses summoned by the judges, and those cited 
by the parties : ‘“‘ The first receive an order, which they are bound 
to obey under a fine; the latter have a mere invitation to appear, 
which they incur no penalty for disregarding.” —p. 390. 

M. Pinet, one of: Maubreuil’s counsel, commented very severely 
on the scandal given by individuals, whose rank ought to make 
them particularly jealous of their character, but who; by their non- 
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appearance and silence, exhibited a strange disregard to it, as well 
as to the rights of justice. There seemed to be a mutual under- 
standing between them. After reading several letters from Laborie 
to Maubreuil, M. Pinet argued that Laborie’s presence in court 
would be highly necessary, to explain all the mysteries of his inter- 
course with Maubreuil. He then proceeded to read the conclusions 
cf the attorney-general, in 1815, which implied strong moral accu- 


sations against the individuals who had been assigned, and espe- 
cially against M. de Talleyrand. 


‘+¢ There is here more than enough,” said M. Pinet, “ to show the neces- 
sity of their appearance. Let the Prince of Benevento avail himself of 
these fine summer days to go and drink the waters, a convenient excuse 
to those who wish to avoid eclat,—-let him afterwards rest himself from 
his labours under the cool shades of Valencay ; history will have to judge 
him. We accuse him of having taken advantage of Maubreuil’s youth 
and inexperience, toengage him in a well-known mission. We accuse 
him of having threatened Maubreuil afterwards to ruin him forever, if he ~ 
did not proceed further. We accuse him of having declared to Maubreuil 
that he would give him neither truce nor rest, until he should carry off 
Napoleon and his son, and take them to a convent in Spain. We have 


already for us a beginning of proof. Let M. Talleyrand and Laborie 
come forth and answer our interrogatories, if they dare.” "—p. 396. 


The Court, however, over-ruled Maubreuil’s conclusions concern- 
ing the witnesses, adopting the principle laid down by the advo- 
cate-general, and the trial proceeded. Roustan being examined, 
said that he never heard any rumour concerning a plot to assassi- 
nate the Emperor. He always slept in Napoleon’s apartment at 
Fontainebleau, as well as elsewhere. 

The Cour Royale, after a short deliberation, confirmed the sen- 
tence of the Correctional Court, which sentenced Maubreuil to five 
years’ imprisonment, &c. 3 

Thus this interminable affair appeared at last to have come toa 
conclusion, without however satisfying the public as to the real 
secret of the famous mission of 1814, any more than by allowing 
ample room for surmises on that mysterious transaction. There 
appears to have been a plan against Napoleon’s person ; did Talley- 
rand originate it? Was it intended to remove an obstacle to the 
return of the Bourbons? Were all those who signed the orders in 
the secret? Did Maubreuil intend really to fulfil his commission, 
or did he accept it for the purpose of countermining the plot? Did 
he seize the jewels of the Queen of Westphalia, on the supposition 
that they contained the crown diamonds? These are the questions 
that naturally present themselves to the mind, on reading the re- 
port of the whole of these intricate proceedings*. The manner, 





* In the “ Journey of a Detenu,” noticed in our number for September 
last, there is an account of Maubreuil’s affair; in which, however, the 
writer appears to have been too hasty in coming to a conclusion upon.the 
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however, in which Maubreuil was subsequently treated by the 
police,—his long imprisonments without being brought to trial,—the 
impediments thrown in his way,—all these are certainly very un- 
favourable specimens of the administration of justice in’ France, 
and of the tenure of personal security in that country, even under 
its constitutional regime. It appears to us that there are many 
ways left for the use of arbitrary power; and the formidable engine 
of the police, and even the multifarious organization of the judicial 
courts, afford ample facilities for the purpose. 

In justice to two of the persons most implicated by Maubreuil’s 
declarations, we must quote also their own statements. The one is 
a letter from Count Angles to the President of the Chamber of 
Correctional Appeals, dated 17th June, 1827, the day after that in 
which he had been summoned to appear on the part of Maubreuil. 
After stating that the summons had not been delivered to him, 
Count Anglés observes: ‘‘ Had J been summoned by a competent 
authority, this is what I should have affirmed : On the 17th April, 
1814, M. de Maubreuil came to the office of the general police. 
He was the bearer of an order from the War office, dated the 16th, 
which required the military authorities to assist him in the execu- 
tion of a mission with which he was entrusted. I being absent at 
the time, M. Maubreuil saw the secretary, M. Champlouis, and 
declared to him that his object was to recover several valuable 
effects belonging to the war department, which I knew were missing. 
When I returned, Maubreuil was gone, after having waited some 
time ; and I saw no objection in acceding to his wish of summoning 
the assistance of the civil authorities also. I therefore signed the 
order to that effect, without having spoken to, or even seen M..de 
Maubreuil.”’ Count Anglés proceeds to state, that had he dreaded 
the declarations of M. Maubreuil, had he been concerned in the sup- 
posed mysterious instructions, he would have naturally avoided one 
chance of bringing that person before the public ; instead of whic 
he, Count Anglés, upon hearing of the attack upon the Queen of 
Westphalia, caused Maubreuil to be arrested, first at Paris, in 
1814, again at Ghent, in 1815, and a third time, in 1816, in order 
to have him brought to trial.—p. 410. 

With regard to M. de Talleyrand, we have the following. verbal 
communication from him to the editor of these trials :-— 


‘* In the midst of the disorder of 1814, I was appointed chief of the 
provisional government. I was anxions to repress, as much as I could, 
the dilapidations which so sudden a change would naturally occasion, in 
order to restore France with the least possible injury into the hands of the 
king. Every body was grasping for himself: The plans of the war office, 





above points. Besides his narrative, able as it is, has not the judicial 
authenticity of the reports now before us. We still are: of opinion that 
the mystery is not all unravelled, although there is evident exaggeration 
in Maubreuil’s statement. | 
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the papers in the archives, the diamonds of the crown, the funds of the 
treasury, every thing was fast disappearing. M. Dupont and I gave freely 
authorizations to seize on such public property, wherever found. M 
hotel was opened to every one; it was the seat of government, and the 
rendezvous of those who had any transaction with the executive. It was 
then, perhaps, that MM. Maubreuil and Dasies appeared there; but I 
gave them no orders, no: mission. The first time I heard of them, was 
on the news of the attack on the Princess of Wurtemberg.. M. Mau- 
breuil, however, was not unknown to me, for I had seen him some days 
before from the window of my apartment, riding in the Place of Louis 
XV., with a crowd after him, attracted by the sight of the Imperial de- 
coration tied to his horse’s tail. 

‘« It was J, continued M. de Talleyrand, who arranged the treaty of 
Fontainebleau, and who stipulated for the interests of the Empress Maria 
Louisa. Bonaparte had then signed his abdication; but, we ought to 
acknowledge it, he had done many great things, and the idea of procur- 
ing his death could not have entered the mind of those who had been in- 
timately acquainted with such aman. Such an order would have been 
highly improper;* and far from having ever thonght of it, I requested 
Marshal Schwartzenberg to give us a man of trust, toenable the Emperor 
to cross France without danger. ‘Thus did I act in most difficult. cir- 
cumstances; I gave no other orders respecting Napoleon. I never saw 
Maubreuil at my hotel; he may have been there, like many more men, 
to receive orders. I know I gave orders to intercept the funds of the 
treasury, which were at last stopped at Blois; for there was nota crown 
remaining in the public chests. The money thus recovered, defrayed the 
first expences of the king. : 

«<< | repeat it again, | am not personally acquainted with M. Maubreuil; 
and even now, notwithstanding the assault he has committed on me, I am 
not sure whether I should know him again. I have behaved with kind- 
ness on this occasion, out of regard for the pressing solicitations of his 
family, who came to express their sorrow for his violence; and I have not 
thought myself obliged to answer the injurious allegations of a man, 
whose imprudence has rendered him dangerous to himself.” "-—pp. 426-8. 





Art. V.—Des Destinées futures de l'Europe. Par V’auteur de la Revue 


Politique de |’Europe en 1825. 8vo. pp. 319. Bruxelles: Tarlier: 
1828. | 


THE spirit of revolution, or rather the atheism that produced it, is 
as yet verv far from being wholly extinguished in France. The 
Goddess of Reason is not indeed now publicly worshipped there 
under that name ; she has, however, her disciples in abundance, 
consisting partly of the men who figured in the revolution, ba@ 
chiefly of those who were educated in its schools, and corrupted in 








* The text has—“ il eut ete inconvenable,” a strange word in speaking 
of murder, but affording a striking criterion of political morality. “ It 
is worse than a criine, it is a blunder,” was the exclamation reported to 
have been elicited by the murder of the Duke of Enghien. 
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early life by the depravity of its doctrines. Their first evil impres- 
sions were rendered passive by the military ardour which pervaded 
France under the Imperial government ; but the idleness of a long 
peace has revived them in all their original deformity, and since 
the restoration a constant and increasing struggle has been going 
on for the purpose of once more subjecting that country to the 
baneful influence of their ascendancy. 

This disposition to atheism is also still accompanied, as before, 
with a fierce intolerance of every form of government, which com- 
bines within it the elements of order, and appears likely to be per- 
manent. The vision of a grand republic, indeed, still haunts the 
minds of the sect to whom we particularly allude; but if, by any 
coincidence of chances, they could realize that dream to-morrow, 
they would be as distant as they are at this moment from the 
accomplishment of their wishes. If a republic did not place the 
whole power of the country in their own hands; if, under the 
pretext of universal equality, they were not despotic ; they would 
be as hostile to a republic as they are to the monarchy, and 
would be as clamorous against the rights of the people as they 
now are against the privileges of the aristocracy. Changes in 
the laws, revolutions in the frame of the government, must be fre- 
genet and incessant, until they are themselves the directors of 
the machine of the state, the controllers of the religion, the guar- 
dians of the morality, and the dispensers of the wealth, of the 
whole community. | 

Their cunning, taking counsel from their fears, has enabled them 
hitherto to carry on their operations under such garbs as appeared 
to be most popular. Before the prestige of Napoleon’s name had 
altogether faded in France, they used it with an effect sufficient to 
endanger for a while the unsettled throne of the Bourbons.  Fail- 
ing. in the punenteaniee which they meditated in the dark, they 
approached the light, and claimed the full benefits of the charter. 
They next set up the standard of liberalism, round which they sum- 
moned all the discontented and irreligious men in the country. 
By their actions, however, they were soon discovered under the 
mask which they had assumed. They decried every salutary in- 
stitution for education existing in the kingdom, hecause the prin- 
ciples upon which education was conducted were the very reverse 
of their own. They set up what they called philosophy in opposi- 
tion to christianity ; by means of the press they extended their 
doctrines to history, to poetry, to the lighter departments of ficti- 
tious literature, and to all the rules of criticism. They gave to 
religion the name of fanaticism, and they only wanted a Voltaire 


to point the ridicule, and a Rousseau to colour the invective, to 


which they alternately resorted, in order to oppose the progress of 
every theory of morals that was not in harmony with their system. 
They re-produced, however, the most mischievous works of .those 
authors, on terms that rendered them accessible to the very 
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scavenger of the street, and they endeavoured to repair by their 
malignant industry the impotence of their talents. 

Let us not be charged here with administering to any anti- 
quated prejudices, or as opposed to what is understood in our own 
country by the term liberality. The meaning of no two words can 
differ more widely than that which is conveyed by liberality in 
England, and by diberalisme in France. With us it signifies a 
disposition towards a moderate reform in the laws, the revision of 
our institutions, for the purpose of repairing the damage done to 
them by the lapse of time ; it signifies a patriotic and high minded 
line of policy abroad, complete and universal civil and religious 
liberty at home, a generous commercial system, hostility to every 
serious abuse, and a wise economy. In France it signifies a cold 
and cheerless philosophy, a hatred of Christianity in all its forms, 
disaffection to the reigning dynasty, an attachment to the worst 
principles, and even to the excesses of the revolution, and a violent 


impatience of every thing that tends to consolidate the peace and 
happiness of the country. . 


It is to this spirit of liberalism, in one of its most objectionable 
phases, that we owe the volume now before us. It is the work of 
a shallow mind, and a cold heart. The author has already in- 
formed the world of his political principles, in a fantastic and 
eens dissertation, which he called a ‘“ Political View of 

{urope,” but which was, more properly speaking, a romance of 
the most flimsy description. He has here reproduced them under 
another form, and applied them in a more extensive manner. As 
the book may be considered a pretty fair specimen of the notions 
which are most usually inculcated by the new sect of Piveradaaiia 
in France, it may not be altogether a waste of time if we stop to 
examine it with some attention. 

In the first section of the five which compose it, the author pre- 
sents a moral picture of the world, which, he says, is no longer 
what it was. Formerly instruction came from the highest classes; 
now it proceeds from the lowest. The light no longer remains 
above, it is seen shining by the side of the people, and it would be 
vain to seek it elsewhere. Minds are not transmissible hike names; 


the race of great men is extinct, and they are succeeded by their 
shadows. 


‘ On the other hand,’ continues the author, ‘ there is no longer any 
affinity between governments and the people ; the harmony that once sub- 
sisted between them is altogether destroyed. Their interests are not only 
different, but opposed. The people assail prejudice, the governments de- 
fend it. The people desire that force should belong only to justice, go- 
vernments that it should depend on will. In every thing there is disunion 
and dissimulation between them. The march of the people, and the im- 
mobility of governments, places between them a space of several ages; 
one party remains in the infancy of the world, while the other attains its 
manhood. While they move with such unequal pace, and with such i- 
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tervals between them, they naturally separate from each other, without 
verhaps any desiga to do so. But, as there can no more be a want of har- 
mony in the moral world than in the physical, either the great must ac- 
quire the information of the people, or the people must fall back on the 
ignorance of the great. For the maintenance of society, it is necessary 
either that they should be on a level, or that, if there be any difference 
the superiority must be on the part of the government. In the mo 
world, as in the physical, the light must come from on high. 

* * * * * * * * * 

‘It is in vain for kings to attempt to give the direction to public opi- 
nion; they must themselves be guided by it. It is impossible for them 
to resist the agitation which prevails throughout society, and ‘which in- 
cludes every thing that composes it. The world is impelled by an innate 
force ; no person has created it, no person can check it. Those who at- 
tempted to check it are now within the sphere of its activity; if instead 
of yielding they had resisted it.'.—pp. 3—8. ° 

In these observations there is, no doubt, some truth to be dis- 
covered amid the vagueness which characterizes the school. We 
have, however, been obliged to cull them from amongst a number 
of unmeaning generalities by which they are surrounded, and even 
to take some liberties with the style, in order to render the author’s 
meaning intelligible. He next launches out into a general view of 
Europe, which he considers as a world of perfection: it has no 
longer any barriers; all its prejudices are vanished—all its popu- 
lar antipathies conquered—its religions and even its languages 
melted down to uniformity ; political communities are no longer to 
recognize any divisions save those of their respective territories and 
institutions ; the world, in short, to borrow the language of the 
great Macedonian, may justly be called ‘‘one common city.” 
Whether such a vision as this may not be realized before we reach 
the grand millenium, it is not for us to predict ; but we are toler~ 
ably certain that Europe is not at this moment “ one common city,” 
nor any thing like it. The differences of language are as great as 
they ever have been; we doubt whether even the vulgar antipa- 
thies are at all diminished ; and as to the religions of Europe, in- 
stead of becoming weaker and more uniform, one of them, on the 
contrary, is every year acquiring new strength, without losing one 
of its distinguishing features. We have, indeed, only to look at 
home to be convinced that there is neither uniformity of opinion 
nor peace on the subject. 

e have little to offer on the author’s sketches of the sovereigns 
who have from time to time wielded the destinies of the world. 
They form altogether a class of men, of whom it is perhaps suffi- 
cient to say, that they have given more fatal examples of immo- 
rality and crime than any other. There are unquestionably amongst 
them a few brilliant exceptions, sovereigns who have ruled over 
the hearts of their people, and have won even the admiration and. 
loveof mankind. But how few are these exceptions compared with 
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the Neros, the Pauls the Henrys, the Ferdinands, and the Miguels, 
who figure in the history of royalty. Even of those amongst them 
who have committed no extraordinary acts of tyranny, how few 
ea be held cut as examples for the imitation of mankind! In 
nme of talent and information, perhaps the sovereigns of England 
ave, upon the whole, been more on a level with the genius of 
their nation than those of any other country. The sovereigns of 
France have been usually below theirs, and although this circum- 
stance might not have much influence in a free country, it produces 
many evils in a nation that.receives all its impulses from the go- 
vernment. 

The more extraordinary, therefore, certainly, in every point of 
view, was the revolution which took place under the Bouttaun 
Our avthor can account for it only by the laws of compression. It 
Calls forth, of course, his wonder and praise. ‘It shut out the 
past and opened future ages,’ he exclaims, in the language which 
he seems to have learned from the bulletins of Napoleon. He*be- 
lieves that it never would have occurred if the French had. not 
adopted Christianity, and neglected those precious remains of 
ancient genius, the philosophy of Greece and Rome! But:he 
thinks that France, which plunged Europe into darkness and then 
brought it back into light, which has erected despots and destroyed 
them, is now about to commence ‘ its sublime reparation towards 
all mankind.’ ‘ If its power be reposing at present, its meditations 
are not suspended ; it is instructing the people whom it is about 
to deliver. In the midst of the light which it is diffusing on all 
sides, it must nevertheless closely watch over itself. Every thing 
threatens.it. both within and without; it has to fear national. as 
well as foreign factions, which are leagued in conspiracy agaitist 
it. Such is the mysterious language in which our author. speaks 
of the actual condition of France, and the destinies which she is 
about to fulfil. 

. Concerning Austria he is not altogether so sanguine. Silence 


indeed reigns at present in her states, but niurmurs are heard all 
round her confines. | 


‘© The odious politics of this empire,’ he observes, ‘ have excited an 
indignation that dates from our ancestors, that has increased with time, 
and every day becomes more menacing. The Roman empire was a very 
different colossus from the empire of Austria, but it perished beneath the 
universal hatred of mankind. ‘The Roman empire, however, was de- 
stroyed by. the anger of barbarians; the colossus of Germany is menaced 
by people the most civilized. When Napoleon deliberated whether he 
would not erase that empire from the earth, he had at least nothing to 
fear from the reproaches of the nations. Its fall would not have raised a 
single cry in its favour; and far from receiving any sympathy from Europe, 
Europe would have rejoiced in its destruction, and thus have seen 
many, Poland, and Italy avenged.”-—pp. 35, 36. 
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.. € But although Austria forms the bulwark and guarantee of Euro 
slavery at this day, how long can she expect her insensate policy to en- 
dure? She has numerous enemies within and around her; a single hand 
may revolutionize her. What would not Joseph II. have done for her; if 
he had lived and reigned forty years later! att * 

‘ Austria is absolutely writhing in despair, in the cause of despotism:; it 
is with her a passion which hurries her beyond the ordinary bounds:of 
prudence. If she were alone and unassisted, she would still struggle for 
the honour of the cause ; but she has only too many allies united: in:aid 
of her exertions, and she draws into the hazards of. her policy the blinded 
cabinets of France, Spain, and Italy.’—pp. 39, 40. 


If this be so, it is impossible that the destinies which our author 
has predicted for France, can be accomplished without another re- 
volution—a revolution that is to overthrow the existing state of 
things, as well in. that country as in: Austria, Italy, and Spain; 
hence we may gather the principles and: the objects of his work. 
Indeed he states them in a subsequent paragraph without mueh 
circumlocution :-— | 


‘The three thrones occupied by the race of the Bourbons have been és- 
tablished on the same political principles; they form, as it were, the same 
genius who has beaten down the south of Europe, but who is not under- 
stood by the new generations. We have seen in our time three nations in 
revolt against their Kings, the French, the Spaniards, and the Neapoli- 
tans; and all these Kings are Bourbons. - Here are facts stronger and 
more eloquent than reflections. It is for these Kings to reflect on the 
counsels which direct them, and on the principles: of a. policy which has 
been so unlucky for them.’—fip. 40, 41. 


After this, it will’ not excite our surprise to find the author dis- 
cussing the question, whether Europe will remain monarchical, or 
become republican? Perhaps, gravely speaking, this is a question 
which it would not be very easy to solve. But let us see how it is 
treated by the French liberal :-— : 


‘ Here, elevating ourselves above every consideration of country, of 
Kings, of citizen, of family, without prejudice, or partiality, without even 
considering whether Kings have done most good or most mischief to man- 
kind, we shall speak as if we had no interest inthe question. At this 
moment royalty and liberty exhibit, in the eyes of ‘the world, their boldest 
propositions, and in the ardour of their pretensions, one and the other are 
more anxious to support them thanto legitimate them. Being mutually 
irritated, they both quit the bounds of moderation; royalty hurries to- 
wards despotism, and liberty towards republicanism.. But in this unequal 
ce royalty has always its power, and liberty has, as yet, only its courage 
and its : | bbs: 

‘It canis be dissembled, that the people perceive with the most serious 
alarm, the effects of royalty. Its audacity in France and Spain, its plots 
in Austria and Italy, its arrogance and its menaces in the empires of 
the north—every thing spreads a fear of the monarchies. . In this 
respect, even England offers no exception; if it) have less to complain 
than other nations of monarchy, it has much to apprehend from its aristo- 
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cracy*, which is, in effect, a royalty composed of many persons. There is 
among the great states of Europe only one kingdom, that of the Nether. 
lands+, in which the people live happily; they have no fears from the 
laws—they repose on. the benevolence of their magnanimous sovereign, 

‘ The people, nevertheless, in consequence of their investigations, and 
from their being well informed as to the conditions of their social existence, 
have no longer any doubts concerning the titles which legitimate com- 
mand, nor the duties which submission involves ; and, seeing the various 
criminal attempts which are made against their happiness and their dig. 
nity, strong in the universal reason which has preceded all things, and 
supported by the violated but imperishable rights of humanity, they have 
at last the courage to summon royalty to their bar, and to interrogate it : 

‘What are you? Are you force? Are you justice? If you are 
justice, we fall at your feet; if you are force, we know you not, and we 
will resist you, for we also are force. Tell us what is your origin? If you 
be justice, it is divine; if you be nothing but, force, it is not even human, 
Whence springs your right to the dominion of the earth? Comes it from 
the bosom of God, or from the heart of men? If it be derived only from 
yourselves, you are power and not justice. Open not your sacred books; 
they anathematize you. Let royalty cease to appeal to them ; the books 
of philosophy are more favourable to their views; and they will find it 
more safe to confide in human reason, than to take refuge in the enigmas 
of theological policy.’—pp. 52—56. 

The author then proceeds to state the usual arguments in favour 
of hereditary monarchies ; but he contends that they. are of no 
force where the sovereign does not truly reign in the hearts of his 
subjects. It is only thus, he says, that they can pay due homage 
to the eternal maxims of the purest and the most useful policy ; 
“that the force of empires consists in the consent of those who 
obey;”{ “ that there is no republic more secure than the state in 
which those who exercise the supreme authority are endeared to 
the people ;”'|| ‘‘ that an empire cannot be safe, unless it be found- 
ed in benevolence ;’§ ‘“ that the maledictions of subjects are more 
dangerous than the arms of enemies ;"(] ‘‘ that the destiny of kings 
is happy, when the people fear, not the prince, but for the prince ;”** 
and that, in fine, ‘‘in order to holdin the path of their duties the most 
undisciplined and savage men, wisdom and equity are infinitely more 
powerful than the authority of the sceptre, the confiscations, the 
proscriptions, the whips and the axes of power.”++ These sublime 
maxims, he fears, may be found written in the code of royalty, but 
not in the hearts of kings, who act upon principles of a very difte- 
rent nature. As far as they go, therefore, they add nothing to the 





* The author adds the epithet zmpztoyable, which, if generally applied, 
would certainly be most unmerited.—Rev. 

+ It should be-observed that this work was printed at Brussels.—Reuv, 

} Liv. | Sen. § Dion, 

{ Princeps plus timere debet subditorum maledictiones, quam inimico+ 
rum arma. Henricus Castilize Rex. | , 

** Amiratus. ++ Nerburtus. Hist. Polon, 
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argument in favour of monarchy. The argument drawn from the 
right of conquest, is at best of a very ‘disputable character; so 
that, in short, according to this writer, the continhance of monarchy 
entirely depends on the conduct of the sovereigns in Europe. 

It cannot be denied, and the people of several nations have al- 
ready ceased to forget, that all states were republics before they 
were monarchies. For the changes which they have undergone, 
many causes may be assigned ; but it must be allowed, that if the 
question were to depend on the injustice of the transactions which, 
from time to time, converted all the old republics into monarchies, 
the arguments in support of royalty would be feeble indeed. It 
was undoubtedly the passion for power, aided by violence, which 
changed the nature of those governments. This is a fact that his- 
tory attests in the clearest manner ; and it is one that the people, 
when fully enlightened as to all theirrights, will not overlook. Our 
author also contends that the republican is a more natural form of 
government than any other. : 


‘1f communities have commenced with republics, itis a proof that the 
republican feelings are the most natural to: mankind; and such is their 
strength, that they cannot be altogether extinguished even in monarchies 
founded on long continued habits. The stormy annals of empires bear 
witness to this. Scarcely a century has passed over that the cry of repub- 
licanism has not been heard in some quarter or another. Royalty:has . 
hitherto succeeded in stifling this menacing cry, which originating in 
Rome, Greece, and Germany, has so frequently agitated all the countries 
of Europe, and shaken -their thrones. Royalty has, with great difficulty 
been hitherto the conqueror ; but is it always to be victorious, and can it 
always be safe in the presence of an enemy so formidable as the republican 
spirit ’/—Every thing changes, because every thing decays; a secret force 
threatens every thing; every thing perishes through abuse and excess. 
Absolute royalty is subject to this condition. The communities of man- 
kind, after having searched in vain for happiness under every political 
form, and after having endured so many centuries of outrage, oppression, 
and iniquity, are returning to the point from whence apd had originally 
set out. lt is a movement which may be observed as clearly as that of 
the stars, 

‘The people passed from the republican to the monarchical state; and 
why do not the sovereigns perceive that the political world’has entered 
into one of those’ great re-actions caused by the nature of human affairs, 
which have, like the great waters, their flux and reflux; that the people 
have a tendency to return from the monarchical to the republican state, 
and that this re-action has already begun? It is‘even perceptible thet 
for some time this spirit, gathering strength from the fresh indiscretions of 
kings, precipitates itself down the declivity with the greatest rapidity, ‘and 
that it threatens to surprize the monarchs in their-security. 189 

‘Ina hundred years there will no longer be a monarchy in France, 
foretold a prince of the reign of Louis XIV. His prediction has been 
accomplished. ‘I am alarmed at the progress of the republican spirit,” 
exclaimed Louis XV. Do the sovereigns of our days imagine that the 
danger has passed away, and that the royal power will alone remain un- 
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shaken amid the changes of the world? Do they think that the republican 
spirit is extinguished by the victories of a conqueror? !f the republican 
spirit has by its faults justitied royalty for a moment, royalty, in its turn, 
by relapsing into its vices, has justified the republican spirit. If in France, 
for some time, the monarchical spirit has received greater extension than 
the republican spirit, who has counted the voices of the present day, and 
will take upon himself to assert that even in France, the opinions in favour 
of a republic do not occupy a larger space than those. in favour of a mo- 


narchy? In that country, royalty has done wonders against itself, even 
within the last five years.’—pp. 90—96. 


The pies 3 of America is of course adduced in favour of the 


answer which the reader may already foresee, the author gives to 
his own question. 


‘If America has been a new world, it creates a new world in its turn. 
Sovereigns should be on their guard, and we tell them, not for the purpose 
of threatening, but of warning them, that America is educating Paras 
It has solved great political problems; every thing that exists in the Union 
has been denied by all the publicists to be possible. Every thing that 
appears monstrous to the governments of Europe is natural to its soil. 
Royalty alone is monstrous there. Europe is the place for political dis- 
cussions; America is the place where they are decided ; but the question 
that remains, is to know if she decides them for America alone; it would 
be by no means prudent for kings to abandon this question to itself and 
to time !’—pp. 96, 97. 3 

It.is hardly necessary to state the conclusion at which the 
author arrives after this course of reasoning. He thinks that the 
monarchical spirit in Europe still masters the spirit of republicanism; 
but at the same time that every year royalty is committing so 
many faults, that it is constantly losing .a degree of pr, ie which 
republicanism gains, and that in due course of time the latter will 
be triumphant. 

The remaining sections of the work contain little more than 
repetitions, under various heads, of the sentiments expressed in 
the extracts which we have given. In order to prepare for the 
new state of things, which the author expects, there is scarcely a 
single old institution in existence. which he does not wish to see 
abolished.. There may be some truth in the notions which he en- 
tertains concerning the progress throughout Europe, of democratic 
opinions., , Atheistic sentiments, or at least sentiments opposed to 
christianity, abound, also, we are aware, in France. But we do 
not see any. reason to-believe that the states of Europe, will all be 
republics quite so soon as he imagines; neither do we fear that the 
doctrines of christianity will be eradicated from the continent so 
easily or so speedily ashe predicts. 
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Art. VI.—The Works of Samuel Parr, LL.D., with Memoirs of his 
Life and Writings, and a Selection from his Correspondence. B 
John Johnstone, M.D. 8 vols. 8vo. London: Longman & Co, 1828, 


ALTHOUGH not numbering ourselves among the more enthusias- 
tic admirers of the late Dr. Parr, we are well pleased to see the 
merits of a man who was unquestionably on many accounts an 
honour to his age, commemorated by such a splendid monument 
as the present publication. The very noise which Dr. Parr made 
during his life-time, is a sufficient reason why the world should now 
be fully informed as to what he was, and what he did; and this 
information can obviously in no way be so well and so fairly com- 
municated, as just by the presentment to the public of such a col- 
lected edition as we have here of those works on which his repu- 
tation is conceived to rest, illustrated by such a memoir of his 
personal history as here also forms their accompaniment. What- 
ever Dr. Parr may have been, he was certainly, in his own coun- 
try at least, during a great part of his life, notorious enough ; and 
it is a tribute due, therefore, to the public curiosity, natural} 
anxious for a correct ‘picture of an individual of whom so whch 
had been every where for so many years vaguely and perhape erro- 
neously reported, that as ample an account of him should be drawn 
up as the materials that exist will supply, and put into a form that 
may be both accessible and permanent.. We rejoice, therefore, as 
we have said, that, after the deluge of gossip we have lately had 
from so many quarters touching this great scholar, we have at last 
received from Dr. Johnstone the long promised and far more ac- 
ceptable present of his works themselves, and of that selection 
from his: correspondence, which forms so especially interesting ‘a 
portion of the publication before us. 

“The works of Dr. Parr, as here collected, consist almost entirely 
of productions that have already been long before the public, and 
with regard to which, therefore, on the present occasion, we can 
have ‘little or nothing to say. The learned Doctor was a great 
reader, but never was guilty of an original thought m the course 
of his existence. Every thing about him, indeed, was taught and 
artificial. Even his taste—and he had some taste in the composi- 
tion of Latin inscriptions—was all acquired (not merely awakened 
or improved) by the study of the models of classical antiquity, and 
differed little, either in its origin or its character, ‘from what is 
called the taste of an able taylor in cutting out a coat,—e matter to 
be learned, we presume, by any one who will submit to the requisite 
apprenticeship. Every article of this sort which he was employed: 
to furnish, was fabricated rigidly secundum artem, and finished, 
we acknowledge, with the touch of a master; but it was of a mas- 
ter artizan who perfectly knew his trade, not of a master artist in- 
vesting his every performance in graces of his own creation, and 
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making it as it were a part of himseif, by animating it throughout 
with his own spirit. As for his Latin style in general, and we ma 
say the same thing of his English, it can scarcely be affirmed ‘to 
have even the merit of being a good imitation of a good model. 
It has much roundness and vehemence of phrase, certainly ; but 
none of the more exquisite charms of eloquence ;—no nature, no 
freedom, nothing to remind. us that it is A ih utterance of a being 
like ourselves, and not of a dead automaton.. Overloaded and 
stiffened as it is with simile and metaphor, it is the very reverse of 
imaginative. Its sunshine is merely painted, and gives neither 
hight nor heat. There is every where, to be sure, a gorgeous 
enough flush of colouring, but it is all laid on as. with a brush; 
none of it forms a living part of the sentiment, blooming from: it 
and with it, like the hues on a flower. . Its ambitious and _ heart. 
less ornament, indeed, is the grand disfigurement of Dr. Parr’s 
style. Having nothing about him of the spirit of poetry, he would 
have acted wisely in eschewing the mimicry of its form. He was, 
however, not only no poet—a very common case—but being none, 
believed himself to be a very great one, which was infinitely more 
unfortunate. 

As to the reading of this distinguished individual, it was con- 
fined almost entirely to his own and the two classic tongues, and 
to books belonging only to two or three particular departments in 
these. Of Oriental literature, whether ancient.or modern, he knew 
nothing, or next to nothing. Of the literature of the different mo, 
dern European nations, (with. the exception of that of his own 
country), he appears to have been nearly entirely ignorant. Of 
science we do not find it recorded that he knew any thing what- 
ever ; and of this, indeed, we have sufficient proof in one of his let- 
ters, contained in the present publication, (vide vol. vii. p. 568), 
in which, referring to the case of a person born on the 19th of May, 
1778, and who died on the 8th of March, 1794, he declares bim- 
self utterly unable to determine whether he lived sixteen or seven- 
teen days more than fifteen years and nine months—but ‘ sus- 
pects, and only suspects, that he is right in saying sixteen;’ the 
fact being that seventeen is the correct number. We question 
much if he had even read the mathematical treatises of the Greeks; 
and may be pretty certain that, if he did, he did not understand 
them. He had probably perused, however, every thing else extant 
in Greek or Latin, and made himself very completely master at 
least of the phraseology of the different writers, however entirely he 
may have missed in many cases the true meaning and spirit of 
their compositions. This amounts merely to saying, that he had 
studied very minutely and extensively the languages of Greece and 
Rome—which he evidently might have done without learning 
much more of the poetry or the metaphysics of the ancients, than 
he did of their geometry. In his own language, at all events, al- 
though in the course of his long life he had probably read most of 
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the standard authors in all the different departments of literature, 
he can only be said to have made. himself master of. comparatively 
a very few of them. We doubt whether he thoroughly evn the 
works even of the great masters of English prose eloquence. Of 
both the history of our poetry, and the works of our poets, ancient 
and modern, he has left a thousand proofs of his utter ignorance. 
He was certainly not deeply versant in any department. of English 
antiquities. The more recent portion of the history of his own country 
he had probably studied about as attentively as the generality of 
literary men, and not more so. We do not know that he had, made 
himself by any means so familiar with the history of other modetn 
countries as he might have done, even without a knowledge of 
their languages. Upon the subject of mental philosophy he had 
read, we believe, nearly all that had been written in English; but 
we must be excused from subscribing, for all that, to the eulogies 
pronounced by his admirers, on either his knowledge of the history 
of metaphysical opinion, or his skill in metaphysical investigations. 
This was a study for which, we apprehend, he had far too little 
subtlety. Of the professional pursuits of law and medicine it was 
not, of course, to be expected that he should know much. His learn- 
ing, in truth, lay merely in the departments of classical literature 
and theology. In these, although not in all respects perfect, it 
was certainly of extraordinary extent and accuracy. His ignorance 
of the Oriental and Continental languages necessarily deprived 
him of access to many most important sources of information 
in regard to both his favourite studies; and he was too little con- 
versant besides, we apprehend, with the literature of the middle 
ages, and the writings of the schoolmen, to entitle us to consider 
him as having been a complete master even of the less recent 
history of theology, while his unacquaintance with the fine arts, 
on the other hand, must have nearly shut bim out from one im- 
portant corner in the field of classical antiquities. But he had 
carefully read, not only all the productions that have come down 
to us from ancient Greece and Rome, including those of the first 
five centuries of the Christian era, but, we believe, nearly all the 
more remarkable works written in Greek or Latin, that have ap- 
peared in any of the countries of Europe since the era of the 
revival of letters, especially those belonging to the departments of 
theology, poetry, criticism, and grammar, Of his reading on the 
subject of politics we say nothing, as in this country thatisa 
science which every body studies. Dr. Parr’s. political. reading, 
however, it is right to remark, was confined altogether to the 
lighter and less scientific parts of the subject. He knew. nothing 
either of political economy or statistics, although he had, no doubt, 
perused with much attention all the more interesting party pam- 
phlets that had been published in his time. 

Such is, we think, a pretty fair statement of the amount of Dr. 
Parr’s scholarship. In the two departments of classical literature 
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and controversial theology, it was in some respects probably une- 
qualled by that of any of his contemporaries; as to all other subjects, 
it was but of very moderate extent and depth. He had made himself 
what he was, chiefly by his memory and his industry. If it was 
@ great matter, as in one sense it certainly was, to know perfectly 
the meanings and uses of every term in the Greek and Latin lan- 
— and to have half the works written in them by heart, Dr. 
arr was entitled to compete in this species of erudition with any 
man of his time. The mere phraseology at least of the Greek and 
Roman writers was as familiar to him as that of his native tongue; 
or rather his learning was infinitely more minute and profound in 
regard to the two dead languages than in regard to the living one 
—with the sources and earlier history of which he was certainly 
but vety superficially acquainted, however yreat a command he 
may have obtained over a part of its vocabulary. Although a 
most learned grammarian, however, in so far as the classic tongues 
were concerned, we cannot allow that he had any pretensions to a 
philosophical knowledge of the structure even of these tongues. 
As a conclusive evidence of his extreme ignorance and incompe- 
tency in this department, we would refer merely to his famous dis- 
sertation on the origin and import of the Latin prefix sub, which 
he wrote in reference to some remarks of Mr. Dugald Stewart on 
the common etymology of the term sublimis, and which that gen- 
tleman has printed at the end of his Philosophical Essays. Doctor 
Hunter, of St. Andrews, the individual who, of all the great 
scholars of our time, presents us with the rarest combination of 
erudition and philosophy, has recently published a reply to this 
very absurd and pompous effusion, in the form of a note to an 
Edition of Virgil, which we have no hesitation in characterising 
as one of the most perfect philological demonstrations that have 
ever appeared. We recommend it very earnestly to those of our 
readers who are given to such pursvits. We observe, by the bye, 
from a letter which Dr. Johnstone has printed in one of the volumes 
before us, that one of Dr. Parr’s correspondents, the present very 
learned and talented bishop of Llandaff, had caught for a moment 
@ glimpse of the truth as to this matter—which he very soon 
lost, however, amid the din and obscuration of his dogmatic 
friend’s thundering quotations and lumbering logic. His Lordship 
and others who have been in the same manner imposed upon by 
the swagger and rhodomontade of the original paper, will be amply 
repaid, we can assure them, for their trouble, by the perusal of Dr. 
Hunter’s quiet, but most beautiful and triumphant refutation. 

By far the most interesting part of the present publication are 
the three volumes which comprise the Memoirs and Correspondence 
of Dr. Parr—the former being written, and the latter selected by 
his very able friend and executor, the editor of the work. The 
life is scarcely perhaps so regular, or in some respects so satisfac- 
tory a narrative to those who. may have been previously quite 
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unacquainted with the incidents of Dr,; Parr’s history, as that 
compiled by Mr. Field; but:it has the advantage of supplyiag us 
with a good deal of interesting information as to, other er Ay Se 
sources of authority not accessible to that gentleman, few of ‘hose 
materials, indeed, were not in possession, of the public before he 
wrote, although not.so generally known until he had collected and 
arranged them, .To;those who know, any thing of Dr. Johnstone, 
we need not say that he has .produced a very different work from 
that of Mr. Barker, which we had so lately occasion to’ notice. 
His performance is, upon the whole, by far the most entertainitig; 
as well as the ablest to which the death of the great schola? has 
given birth ; and we are glad, therefore, for the sake of his ‘repiw- 
tation, to see it occupying the place it does. From the materials 
of which it is composed, and the good sense by which it ig gene- 
rally marked, as well as from the yl and. auspices under which 
it appears, it has every claim to be received as the record of autho- 
rity in regard to Dr. Parr’s life and actions. : | 
After the length at which we have of late on more, occasions 
than one entered into the particulars of Dr, Parr’s biography, it 
is not our intention to attempt another regular review of it. » This 
is almost more, indeed, than Dr. Johnstone himself can fairly’ be 
said to do; for his memoir is not so much an elaborate and conti- 
nuous history, as a series of sketches, embracing only the more 
remarkable events in his late friend’s life, and coniposed, as’ ap4 
pears to us, with a laudable anxiety to present his readers on 
with such information as is likely to be new to them. With thi 
view the author has avoided almost entirely those voluminous’ ex- 
tracts from magazines and newspapers, in which his predecessofs 
have found the principal materials of their compilations; and a 
the hazard even. of leaving a good many circumstances unnoticed, 
the knowledge of which is perhaps, strictly speaking, necessary to 
/ a complete understanding of some of the events and transactions 
referred to, has made up his relation principally from. the hitherto 
unpublished letters of Dr.:Parr himself, and his friends.. If he 
has in this way made his account a somewhat less’ complete. one 
than it otherwise would have been, he has rendered it, we are sure; 
much more lively and interesting than he could have done by arly 
other method—more especially as he has taken care to keep” 
tolerably free, upon the whole, from those wretched effusions ‘of 
ignorance, vanity, and absolute imbecility in which Mr. Barkef’s 
book is so rich. It is certainly, in our opinion, as‘we slvall probably 
have occasion to state more particularly before we conclude, written 
in some parts in a tone of altogether extravagant admiration and 
panegyric, in reference to the good Doctor; but the author has, for 
all that, greatly too much. shrewdness and good sense’. to commit 
himself tothe same extent in that direction with Mr. Barker and 
his collaborateurs.' His eulogy is that of a warm. heart, carried 
away by too blind ‘an affection his distinguished friend—not 
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that of a weak head, vain of the great scholar’s acquaintance, and 
chiefly led to form a lofty estimate of his talents and genius, be- 
cause his good nature or bad taste had been so far misled as to 
praise or patronize its own shallow capacity or feeble literary toils. 

Among the documents referring to Dr. Parr’s childhood, which 
our author has printed, is an interesting letter from his only sister, 
Miss Bowyeat—a short extract from which will amuse our readers. 


‘ His earliest study, and longest cherished delight, next to Mother 
Goose, was the History of the Seven Champions of Christendom. From 
the age of nine or ten he evinced a strong inclination for the clerical pro- 
fession ; insomuch, that he was accustomed, when our cousins from Eton 
were with us during their vacations (they, together with myself, forming 
the congregation), toread the Church service (after the due tolling of a bell 
tied to the bannisters by those who officiated as clerk), and sometimes he 
preached, and we youngsters often thought him prolix enough. He made 
one sermon for Christmas day (when under twelve years of age), which was 
shewn to the vicar of Harrow, who said it was so good and appropriate a 
composition, that no clergyman need have been ashamed to deliver it.. He 
substituted for a surplice a shirt of my father’s, taken from the press; 
This reaching the ears of Mr. Saunders, the vicar, he had a gown and cas- 
sock made for him, with which my brother was highly delighted. So 
enwrapped was he in his predilection, as even (notwithstanding my father’s 
remonstrances) to persist in reading the Burial Service over dead birds, 
kittens, &c. Another of his amusements was bell-ringing. With a set 
of his shoolfellows he frequently assembled to ring a peal, and he was 
proud of being able to raise the tenor, which the joint efforts of two 
of his companions were unable to effect. He was likewise fond of ex- 
hibiting his strength, to the great horror of my father, in the strange 
exploit of knocking down oxen in the slaughter-house. But he was, 
nevertheless, remarkably attached to animals; ‘and seldom from ‘his 
childhood read in comfort without a pet cat seated on his table. The 
only battle I recollect hearing of his fighting, throughout his school- 
boy days, was with Lord Mountstuart, in defence of a worried cat. 
His attachments of all kinds were very strong. His earliest favourite 
was his cousin, Tom Parr, who died early; and. to him succeeded Frank 
Parr, Tom’s brother, who was captain of Eton School before he was fifteen 
years of age, and who also died early. They were younger brothers 
of Mr. Parr, of Norwich. He always assumed authority among his 
playmates at home, making his cousins call him uncle. He was, I think, 
between twelve and thirteen, when, together with Sir William Jones and 
Dr. Bennet (Bishop of Cloyne), he wrote and acted a ‘play; whether 
tragedy or comedy, I do not recollect. It was performed in our parlour. 
The theatre was not very spacious, but it was thronged, and the youthful 
trio were much applauded. When I spoke of recollecting the turbans and 
flowing robes worn by the characters in the play that was represented in 
my father’s parlour, I forgot to say there was a female character in it, 
which was personated by Dr. Bennet, who must have been very small for 
his age, for he wure my best shoes, and burst them, to my sorrow. Sam 
was the darling of his mother ; and her death (which happened in 1762) 
was severely and lastingly felt. She was indeed but too indulgent to 
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him ; every wish and whim was attended to, and his appetite so consulted, 
as to have hot meat suppers prepared for him from early childhood. 1 re- 
member, when he was lying under the heavy attack of small-pox, that 
left its marks upon him till death, in the first note he wrote to me, on 
recovering sight from a blindness of three weeks, his expressing extreme 
pleasure in the assurance he felt, that if the disease were to reach me, J 
should not suffer as he was suffering, because I had not been indulged in 
hot suppers. Before this seizure, in about his twelfth year, he was very 
fair and regular-featured. I recollect well, on my being taken down to 
him (he was nursed in a distant part of the village), my feeling, in the 
midst of my joy at seeing him getting better, something akin to satisfac- 
tion, on finding that the prettiness which had attracted so much notice 
was completely spoiled.’—vol. i. pp. 16—17. 


For a person who at no period of his life was ever piously given, 
in any remarkable degree, young Parr’s predilection for the profes- 
sion of a churchman is extraordinary enough—unless we are to 
account for it, as we probably ought, by a strong taste he always 
had for the mere pomp and circumstance of religion, and perhaps 
by an ambition of that dignitied and lettered leisure which our 
national establishment affords to so many of her members. Be 
this as it may, he seems from his earliest years to have set his heart 
upon this destination. ‘ Dr. Gabriel,’ says our author, ‘ tells an 
anecdote in one of his letters, from the personal authority of Dr. 
Allen, who saw Parr when a boy of nine years of age, sitting on 
the churchyard gate at Harrow, looking grave and serious, whilst 
his school-fellows were playing about, ‘“‘Sam, why do you not 
play with the others?” cried Allan. Parr looked at him with seri- 
ousness and earnestness, and in a solemn tone replied, “ Do you 
not know, Sir, that I am to be a parson?”’’ So when, after having 
taken orders, he had established himself in his school at Stanmore, 
he used to amuse the neighbourhood, we are told, by ‘ riding in 
high prelatical pomp through the streets, on a black saddle, having 
in his hand a long cane or wand, such as women used to have, 
with an ivory head like a crosier, which was probably the reason 
why he liked it.’ And that the love of this ecclesiastical show 
“a solemnity remained with him till the very latest period of his 
life, was sufficiently evidenced by a thousand peculiarities in matters 
both trivial and more important. T.atitudinarian as his theological 
opinions always were, or at least had latterly become, according 
even to his own confession, he seems to have been the strictest of 
the Pharisees in his observance of the ceremonies of the altar, and 
quite a high churehman in his zeal about every thing appertaining 
to the outward splendour of its ministers. When his wife died he 
insisted upon his only remaining daughter, although at the time in 
the last stage of consumption, following. the hearse along with 
himself in funeral procession from Devonshire to Hatton— and 
having, towards the close of his own life at last attained that afflu- 
ence to. which, during the greater part of it he had been a stranger, 
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the first thing he did was to gratify one of the oldest and fondest 
wishes of his heart, by setting up his coach and four. This exces- 
‘sive vanity, and consequent love of display, was; indeed, the *per- 
vading weakness of Dr. Parr’s character, and shewed itself with 
nearly equal force in the burying of ‘a wife, and the dressing” of a 
wig. Hence, too, thatinsatiable appetite for flattery, which, enabling 
him to swallow and digest it of the coarsest sort, made his friend- 
ship and confidence, in his latter days especially, the prey almost 
of whoever would descend to certain easy but degrading arts in order 
to win it—as those who would most wish his memory to be respected, 
have since his death had ample occasion to feel and to lament. 

The present memoir contains a very interesting chapter on the 
famous Bampton Lectures of Professor White, and Dr. Part’s 
share in the getting up of that strangely concocted performance. 
The letters and the documents here published for the first time by 
Dr. Johnstone, supply us with a clear and complete history of ‘the 
whole transaction, and set the question at rest as to both the'large 
claims of Badcock to whatever merit the book may be thought to 
possess, and the minor, but not inconsiderable, assistance rendered 
to the avowed author by Dr. Parr himself. The gratid mystery of 
the business lies, however, in the difficulty of accounting fora man 
of high talent, as White unquestionably was, having recourse to‘so 
extraordinary a method: of acquiring ‘reputation. There can be 
httle doubt, from every thing that is known of him, that he was, 
in fact, abundantly capable of ‘writing these lectures himself; and 
the indolence, therefore, or‘ distrust of his own powers, must have 
been remarkable enough, which could induce him ‘to ‘take the 
pains, to incur the expense, and to expose himself to the peril he 
did, in secretly seeking the assistance, not of one, but of two coti- 
federates, whom, by a system of the deepest and most artful ma- 
nagement, he contrived ‘to keep:so entirely ignorant and unsus- 
picious of each other’s proceedings, that the coadjutors actually, 
for some time, kept teasing one another to write a review of their 
mutual friend’s new work, each -professing, forsooth, in turn to be 
so busily engaged that he had no leisure for the task—the real 
reason of the reluctance of both being all the while merely the 
awkwardness of gravely sitting down to prepare a critique on what 
each believed to be mainly his own performance. There seems to 
have been a passion for mere mystery and dishonesty in all this 
that is not often paralleled. 

The celebrated re-publication of the ‘ Tracts by ‘Warburton and 
a Warburtonian,’ gives occasion to Dr. Johnstone to enter at con- 
siderable length into the characters of the two’ distinguished pre- 
lates of Gloucester and Worcester, to what was best'and greatest 
in both of whom he very honourably does ample justice, although 
in’ some degree to the condemnation ‘of his deceased‘friend. Dr: 
Hurd, though rather’vain and coxcombical, was, in the main, ‘both 
a good man and a most'elegant and accomplished scholar; and if 
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we cannot altogether defend his adulation of, and subserviency to, 
his illustrious patron, there was in the qualities of its object, we 
ought never to forget, much at least to excuse it. For Warburton 
was truly one of the very greatest men of his time—a giantvin in- 
tellect, not merely among modern bishops, but among men of any 
class in any age. Dr. Parr, whatever Dr. Johnstone may think, 
was a mere ordinary personage compared to Bishop Warburton ; 
and therefore we shall not encumber our pages by quoting the very 
unsatisfactory parallel between the two, which the learned author 
has thought proper, to draw.up. Still less, certainly, should we 
give as a fair specimen.of the, general character of; the book, the 
very inconsiderate effusion which ,occurs im another part of it, in 
relation to Parr and. Johnson, where: we are told, that ‘in weight 
of intellect they were nearly matched ;’ but, that, ‘in copiousness- 
of diction Parr was superior;’ while a-still more absurd attempt is 
made to sustain the supremacy of the Warwick Doctor, by :inform- 
ing us that he enjoyed a ‘ tenfold, superiority’ over Johnson in. fa 
more important quality of a debater,’ than learning—hbis regard, , 
namely, as we understand our author, to the truth and the matter 
of fact ; as if such a moral virtue as this, allowing him to. have 
possessed it.in a greater degree than:his rival, could have had any 
thing to do with the intellectual rank. of: either.. The learned 
author should have , been ,contented: with his bold claim for Aés 
Doctor, of an equality with the great moralist in weight of intellect, 
and a superiority over him in copiousness of diction. : 

If we were engaged in a regular review of Dr. Parr’s history, we 
should find much interesting matter to. extract from these memoirs, 
to which we cannot at present give our attention. Having recently 
devoted so many of our pages to Dr. Parr himself, we may be ex- 
~— . this occasion for passing over.the hackneyed topics of his 

lography. 

To the two volumes containing -the letters, Dr. Johnstone has 
prefixed a list of Dr. Parr’s correspondents, which, although rather 
an ostentatious document, is certainly, as he terms it, a curiosity ‘in 
its way. It extends, we should suppose, to between 1,500 and 
1,600 names, among which are a Queen, two Princes of the blood, 
four Archbishops, eight Dukes, three Duchesses, five Marquises, 
and Earls, Viscounts, Bishops, Barons, &c. by scores. It 1s:not, 
pethaps, quite so rich in the. aristocracy of. talent as in that of 
rank ; but still it presents us with a very imposing array of names, 
well known in the world of letters or of politics. There are also 
several letters from female correspondents, among which we would 
mention,.as particularly full of talent and spirit, two of considerable 
length from Mrs. Forbes, a relation of the late celebrated Duchess 
of Gordon. | 

Dr. Bennet, as is. well known, was.a school-fellow of Dr. Parr's, 
and continued ever after his most attached friend, though their 
paths through life ran not only in different, but in such diametn- 
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cally opposite directions, as had well nigh, at one time, arrayed 
them against each other as both public and private enemies. 
Bennet, who, with considerable literary attainments, and an ele- 
gant taste, seems to have been of a much more worldly and time- 
serving disposition than his friend, attached himself very early to the 
ruling faction in the state, and became, in consequence, first private 
secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and eventually Bisho 

of Cloyne. His correspondence, as here published, is extremel 

voluminous, and it would be easy to extract from it a variety of 
illustrations both of the character of the man, and the political 
history of the times. From the situation which he occupied about 
the person of the Viceroy, he would have us look upon him as one 
of the governors of the country ; and it is quite amusing to note the 
statesman-like air of mystery with which, at one period of the in- 
tercourse, in reply to his friend’s warm protestations on the subject 
of the rights of the Catholics, he intimates his acquaintance with 
facts not to be disclosed, which completely obviate the force of the 
argument, and abundantly convince him and his associates in 
the government, of the absolute necessity of keeping things as they 
are, at least for the present. The good bishop, however, it is quite 
evident, in spite of this occasional and most ludicrous vanity, is 
really no lover of politics at heart, but takes a part in the game 
now and then, more to preserve his character, than from any other 
motive. It is laughable, indeed, to remark the anxiety with which 
he is perpetually jogging his obstreperous friend, in order to induce 
him somewhat to restrain his zeal or his outcry, and, if possible, to 
address himself in his epistles to less dangerous topics than those 
which he so obstinately insists upon discussing. ‘ Be silent,’ says 
he, with great earnestness, at the close of one letter, in which he 
has been prevailed upon to go at some length into the awful sub-— 
ject, ‘ be silent on all these points, for though I have confined my- 

self only to what might be proclaimed at Charing Cross, the idea 
of my writing politics to you would be of great injury tome!’ Dr. 
Bennet, however, it is but fair to observe, with all his protestant- 
ism, was not a bigoted anti-catholic, and certainly would never 
have done to have made one of the blood-and-extermination club- 
men of our day. He even distinctly acknowledges, that the con- 
stitution would not be endangered at all by the concession of the 
Catholic claims (vide vol. i. p. 654), and seems, indeed, to have been 
chiefly opposed to emancipation, from some vague apprehensions 
that its advocates would not be satisfied with what they professed 
to claim under that term, but as soon as they had got the people 
of Ireland restored to their civil rights, would make it their next 
object to strip him and his mitred brethren of their comfortable 
temporalities. He appears, besides, to have been thrown into a 
considerable fright during the last rebellion, which, for a time at 


least, soured his temper, upon the subject of politics in general, not 
a little. 
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There are several very interesting letters by Dr. Parr.on the Ca- 
tholic question, scattered in different parts of these volumes, and 
addressed to various correspondents; among the most) valuable 
of which is one to Lord Holland, which Dr. Johnstone has incor- 
porated with his Memoir. We must, however; limit ourselves to 
a few sentences on the subject, from a long and very characteristic 
composition of the Reverend Doctor’s, which is now published, we 
believe, for the first time; his reply, we mean, to a solicitation for- 
warded him in the year 1813, to give his signature to an anti-catho- 
lic petition, got up at some hole-and-corner meeting of his clerical 
brethren. It is addressed to Archdeacon Evans—and after some 
preliminary observations in reference to his own peculiar situation, 
thus proceeds :-- 


‘Far be it from me to arraign the sincerity or the discretion of m 
clerical brethren. On the contrary, [ suppose them to be deeply sensible 
of what unprejudiced and virtuous observers will expect from an order of 
Christian teachers, blessed, more or less, with the advantages of a learned 
education ; authorized from prescription to look for a wide and~a «strong 
influence upon public opinion, by their tenets and their measures; ‘and 
therefore, peculiarly obliged, as well as peculiarly qualified, to speak truth, 
to do justice, to love mercy, and to promote “ peace upon-earth, and good 
will towards men.” I admit that they have called in the aid of historical 
and controversial reading, upon the different periods and_ different! causes 
of those disabilities and restraints, the continuance of which they maintain 
to be necessary, and the principles of which they pronounce to be funda- 
mental; that they have balanced the pleas of innocence, against the proofs 
of guilt; that they have examined the religious and political, properties of 
the question now at issue, separately and conjointly ; that they have com- 
pared the past with the present condition of Roman Catholics, in. their 
relations to civil society, as well as to the church of Rome; that they 
have explored all the latent and intricate springs of action, which make the 
private views and interests of those Catholics’ incompatible with their pub- 
lic professions; and that they have contrasted both the nearer and remote 
consequences of concession and resistance. Iam willing to believe, that 
they so farshare the infirmity of our common nature, as tohave felt some 
degree of painful reluctance, before they wereled by the imperious: ealls 
of conscience to distrust the formal decision of several foreign Universities, 
upon the sanctity of oaths, the reverence due to national laws, andthe 
consistency of allegiance to spiritual and temporal governors ; to reject the 
‘solemn and repeated declarations of peers and prelates and a numerous 
and ancient gentry, and to wound the sensibility of valiant soldiers, indus- 
trious tradesmen, and a simple-mannered, gay-spirited, and warm-hearted 
peasantry. — 1 : | 

‘ More than this I need not grant to the petitioners, in com- 
mon candour, or in common decorum, and for them to claim less might 
imply some disproportion between knowledge and zeal. | 
* * * « @ to ty * % i ana el 





«Such persons Iam not inclined, either. to respect as guides, or to en- 
courage as followers. But the affiance which I feel in the justness of my 
own opinions is, I confess, increased when I recollect that, in holding 
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them, I have the concurrence of such a man of genius, as, under the sig. 
nature of Peter Plymley, instructed and delighted so many readers: with so 
rate.and exquisite assemblage of wit and argument; of the writer who, 
applying the comprehensive views of philosophy to the authentic records 
of history, has thrown so many new lights upon the subject in the Edin- 
burgh Review ; of such ornaments to the English Universities by their 
learging, and to the English Church by their virtues, as Mr. Copleston, 
Dr. Martin Davy, Dr. Edward Maltby, and Dr. Samuel Butler; of so 
judicious, disinterested, and exemplary a prelate as the Bishop of Nor- 
wich ; of so peerless, so resistless, and upon this occasion, so guileless an 
advocate for the Roman Catholics of Ireland, as Mr. Burke; of such ex- © 
perienced Statesmen as Lord Grey, Lord Grenville, Mr. Fox, and ‘some 
contend Mr. Pitt; of such wise, temperate, upright Viceroys as Lord 
Hardwicke and the Duke of Bedford; of such enlightened and faithful 
champions for our constitutional rights as Lord Erskine, Lord Holland, 
and Sir Samuel Romilly ;, of so profound an observer as Lord Hutchinson; 
of so acute and animated a.speaker as Lord Donoughmore ;, of so intelli- 
gent and intrepid a patriot as Mr. Whitbread ; : of so distinguished an 
orator, and so honourable a man as Mr, Grattan,’-—vol. vili.. pp. 494---496. 


After all this grave matter, we may now give the following, ad- 
dressed to the venerable President of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
asa sample of the Reverend Doctor in his gayer mood :— 


‘Dear Mr. President, Hatton, Saturday, Feb. 5, 1820. 
‘ Your letter was short and ‘sweet. My illness has been long and bitter. 
The primary cause was extreme cold in my hands, which I neglected. 
The mischief diffused itself through the system, and as extremes, both in 
the natural and moral world, are ‘apt to meet, this patching air which 
-burnt, froze, passed into the sacer ignis, deprived me of the use of both 
wrists, both palms, both thumbs, and all my fingers, and made the scene 
a frightful: mass of tumours and‘ulcers. But 1‘desire you and Mrs. Shep- 
herd not to be alarmed Jest pain should have made me a convert to the 
church of Rome, where in the ophthalmia they prayed to St. Lucia, in the 
-tooth-ache to St. Apollonia, in the hydrophobia to St. Hubert, and in 
terrible malady ‘to St. Anthony of Padua. No! Mr. President, Iam 
about as good ‘a Protestant ‘as ever: On‘the night of my birth-day I had 
the advice of four physicians. I have since been attended almost every 
day by one physician from Leamington, occasionally by one from Bir- 
mingham, and every day by a surgeon from Warwick. ‘There has been 
no‘slough upon my tongue, no ache in my head, no acceleration in my 
to and thus far the vitals are safe; and if the volcanic inflammation 
ad not ‘burst out with all its fury upon my hands, the alternative would 
have been a morbid ‘apathy leading to mortification. The swellings have 
now subsided, the slough is daily disappearing, the anguish is. mitigated, 
the danger is wholly arrested, arid my lion spirits, nay, my hilarity, never 
forsook me ‘under any paroxysm of anguish, or any prospect of dissolution. 
The soreness remains, ‘the confinement remains, the languor ‘of ‘appetite 
remains, and for some days the want of flexibility in my hands must re- 
main, But you must make Mrs. Shepherd laugh by telling her that I 
sported a pun, which you must explain, and [ said mine‘was, Pol Triamo 
miseranda manus. What is become of Wyttenbach’s papers? If ‘you 
have ‘any Oxford subscription for the window, do not fail to put me‘down 
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as a subscriber. 1 have much to say to you about: Bishop Gleig/ arid: about 
the Edinburgh Episcopalians. Oh! it gladdens. my. héart to find. such 
enlightened teachers, such truly Gothic churches, though lately, built, sack 
well-dressed, and such well-disposed hearers, such dignity, and solemnity 
in the service. Alas! we are retrogradein England; and now, Mrs. Shep- 
herd, I will, gratify first: her curiosity in knowing what were the contribu- 
tions to my birth-day feast, and secondly, her. love of mischief ageinst 
heretics in. finding that. I am obliged to fast while others, feasted. _ Four 
pheasants and a hare from the Duke of Bedford; a fine side of venison 
from Mr. Leigh of Stoneleigh; a gigantic chine, a gigantic turkey, a brace 
of pheasants, six partridges, and a stupendous wildgoose from Mr. Coke of 
Norfolk ; a codfish larger than Juvenal describes, ‘in ‘his fourth satire}! as 
decorating the table of Domitian, from my pupil! Mr. Phillips; the*jaws 
were spacious enough to swallow a child of ‘three years:old’; ithe ‘length 
was such that if we had seen it alive and swimming in the water, we shonld 
have applied to it what Milton said of the old dagon swinging the, sealy 
horror of his folded tail; and, besides this, a barrel.of oysters, four soles 
white as snow and shining as jasper, and all these from Mr, Phillips, jun.; 
and then from Mr, Phillips, sen. .a luscious Stilton cheese, fit for the. table 
at the Brighton Pavilion, and the very largest haunch of vension I ever saw 
at this season of the year; and then comes in the procession a barrel _ of 
oysters from Birmingham, and then come two fine grouse from Lord Dor- 
mer; and the whole series is closed by two large luxurious pies, with ‘stuf- 
fings and balls, and turkies and tongues, kat pvpia Goa, from my cousin 
Robert Foster. The banquet was not episcopal, nor archiepiscopal, ‘but 
pontifical. It required no apology, even if Wolsey had been my : 
I cannot hold a book, I cannot hold a pipe ; I was obliged to turn Orrenta+ 
list, and employ a village boy to be the bearer of my ‘hookah. But''my 
namesake and my friend, Sam. Butler of Shrewsbury, turned ‘his mathe- 
matics to account and sent me a sketch for a machine to sustain my pipe’; 
and on the day his letter reached meva machine, from.a plan iformed, 
I am sure, previously by him at Kenilworth, was: brought iby, the organist 

to the. parsonage. It stands now. before me; you -would, smile, Mr, 
President, and your sisters would stare, and boobies. ,would..giggle, and 

females would tattle, and 1 should puff. away. . [ shall soon write to you 

again, and am, most sincerely and affectionately, your friend... tit 

| .. §, Parr/— 

vol. vii. pp; 673-— 675, _ 


_ These extracts will sufficiently indicate to our'teaders the-sort:of 
entertainment to be found in Dr. Johnstene’s volumes, The cor- 
respondence he has published, is almost *throughout ‘exceedingly 
interesting. It embraces’ a great variety of topics, ' both political 
and literary ; and will be found particularly deserving of the atten+ 
tion of the students of literary history and elassieal ‘criticism: The 
proms is altogether got up in a'style'well calculated to do 

onour to the memory, and to gratify the friends of Dr. Parr. 'We 
are particularly pleased ‘to see so complete a collection ‘as is ‘given 
at the end of volume fourth of those Latin imseriptions, in the com~ 
position of which the skill’of the learned Doctor was so deservedly 
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celebrated. We-are‘rather disposed, however, to question the ex- 


pediency of publishing the sermons by which the fifth and sixth 
volumes are occupied. , 





Arr. VII.—Memoires du Duc de Rovigo, Ministre de la Police, sous 
Napoleon. Vol. iv. 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, (M. Savary,) written by himself, 
illustrative of the History of the Emperor Napoleon. Vol. iv. Parts 


1 and 2. 8vo. London: Colburn. 1828. 


TueEse lively Memoirs have, from the commencement of their publi- 
cation, awakesed considerable curiosity among. political readers ; 
and it is fortunate that the interest of the story has deepened in its 
| , proceeding from the detail of events which are now a 
ah of the common material of history, to the unfolding of secrets 
itherto involved in the impenetrable cloud of state mystery, or 
the fogs of political intrigue. On both sides the channel, men 
have been ‘recalled by this work to examine over again the causes 
of events, which, though recent and fearful, were beginning to be 
practically forgotten. They have been incited to contemplate, with 
revived party feelings, the conduct of men. who have for ever left the 
great stage of human action, and to gather together the memoranda 
of transactions which were long since forgotten in the general sum- 
ming oP of history. In France, as might be expected, this is 
especially the case. There M. Savary’s confessions and _recollec- 
tions have given birth to others, esteemed: almost as important. 
The contents of his book seem to have been gathered from the 
archives of every family. Scarcely a Frenchman can be found, who 
has not some anecdote which could enrich its pages, or who could 
not comment for some time, with spirit and enthusiasm, on the 
different portions of its narrative. It is not like a digested or pro- 
r historical narrative, in which individual likenesses, and the 
ittle heart-awaking, passion-stirring circumstances of life, ‘are 
hidden, but it is an almost faithful transcript of the journal of an 
official, busy, and gossiping man. It delays us just where and when 
we would be delayed, by the lengthening of its details; it answers 
questions, or at least attempts to do so, which have started all 
quick and anxious into the mind ; and the thousands that were, in 
one way or the other, engaged in the battles or the policy of the last 
thirty years, feel a fresh interest as they turn over every new page, 
from the possibility that their own names, characters, and actions 
may form its substance. 

Ithough this extreme interest must necessarily be diminished 
by the transfer of the work from its native soil, a considerable part 
of it will remain, in whatever European country it be read, nor will 
a very few years diminish it. Much of Rovigo’s narrative is the 
very romance of modern history. It has led the reader over the 
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most celebrated battle fields, making him acquainted with the 
voices of the men ‘that fought the most .d y against us; 
and it has laid open the whole vast schemes of that tyrannical. yet 
popular government, which, while it held a mighty nation in the 
close-drawn chains of a stern policy, was so artfully planned, that 
it was for a long period senedad as a sure, and. worthy means of 
national glory. | 
How far Rovigo is himself an object of interest, is a question of 
not much importance as it affects the character of ‘his work. He 
is not the first instance among many, of the professed subject of a 
biography being the least valuable portion of the treatise. With 
not much of what is commonly called talent; with no very clear 
original views on any one of the great questions involved in his 
narrative, and without possessing any claim to a strong feeling of 
sympathy in his readers, he is as bad a.hero. for a long and 
romantic record, as could have possibly been drawn from the dis- 
banded ranks of the Imperial army. But with all this, Rovigo 
had an eye that could discern signs, and read their interpretation. 
Though there is a mixture of eeepneety and narrow mindedness in 
most of the commentaries he makes. on passing events, it is at the 
same time evident that none escaped his watchfulness; and this 
also may be said, that he has omitted to mention none in. his 
Memoirs. A more philosophical and unprejudiced man would 
doubtless have seen things under a very different aspect from that 
in which they were presented to the mental eye of M. Savary ; but 
what he lost in not possessing the power of theorizing or reasoning 
better, he gained, it is probable, in that kind of sharpness or 
shrewdness which we.so generally find in men of his character, 
and which, in his case, not only fitted him for the offices which he 
held, but render him better adapted for the task he has at pre- 
sent undertaken. He was a violent partisan, and his zeal. and 
principles still remain without abatement, blinding him in the past 
and in the present, and allowing him to possess few sound general 
principles of benevolence; but while a reader of very moderate 
penetration and knowledge may clearly see that more than one or 
two parts of the narrative have taken a strong bias from these 
passions of the author, it is at the same time to be observed, that 
if Rovigo was too humble and fawning while rising or seekin 
office, he was as constant, grateful, and devoted after he alien 
his point as he was before. But what makes an Englishman dis- 
like him, and feel the strongest aversion to every thing he can 
say, is, his having been engaged in the worst service by which a 
wrong-minded man can rise to distinction, or in which a monarch 
can by any means employ a devoted subject. But Rovigo had not 
many refined scruples toovercome. We have little doubt he would 
have as readily accepted the office of executioner, as he did that of 
minister of police, could the former by any. method have’ been 
made honourable in the eyes of the emperor. But even this easi- 
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ness of mind ‘regarding the intrinsic sameness of a-courtier’s 
‘service is not unfavourable to: Rovigo:'as an author, in the only 
line!in which it is probable his authorship will be ever exercised. 
Had he been more.scrupulous he would never have possessed the 
information he has given us; and, had he been somewhat more 
refined: in feeling, he would have shrunk from revealing the secrets 
of his prison house, because they were in some measure a testi+ 
mony) of ‘his debased state. But M. Savary could find nothing 
wrong in any thing which his master thought right or expedient 
to do. The'Code Napoleon .was the code of morals, the law of 
honour, the deed of nght, and every thing to him. The glory of 
the emperor dazzled! him first, and his own desire of advancement 
blinded him afterwards ; and as he did every thing under the con- 
fused ideas: of honour, and right, and profit; which he thus 
acquired, it is: not to be-wondered at that he should write his 
Memoirs without wishing or taking pains to conceal any thing out 
of attention to these: feelings which would rise in another man’s 
bvsom, not previously tutored to the same system of moralizing. 
From. al} these considerations we are disposed to regard M. Savary 
asia better author than hero, and ‘his book as infinitely more in- 
teresting than his own talents or character is exalted. e should, 
however, be greatly erring did we not give M. Savary credit for 
many qualities'as a man, for which he deserves respect. He was 
one of the best soldiers in the French army; he was bold, perse- 
vering, and ‘determined in the execution of his duty, to whatever 
exertion it called him: If he flattered his master in prosperity, he 
did not: vilify him in adversity; and in his fidelity to Napoleon, 
and) his continued veneration of his memory, he has shown himself 
to be far superior to many a one who would have carried their sub- 
serviency to:one degree lower, but have made up for it by a baser 
infidelity to their fallen master. 

dn the last volume of these Memoirs, we were presented with a 
remarkable account of that system of espionage which Napoleon 
brought: into action, and which our author was a great instrument 
in carrying to perfection. But the fortune of his master was on 
the change, and there are: very few circumstances omitted in the 
relation which preceded the final scene. In the:volume at present 
before-us, and to which we now turn, the narrative resumes the 
tone of deep and lively interest with which the last portion of it 
concluded.'| The empress prepares for her departure from Paris ; 
the people rush together with expressions of the most: loyal devo- 
tion, and desire to detain her still among them; but her retire- 
ment was determined on, and she set out with the King of Rome, 
who, it is said, manifested the most determined resistance to those 
who wished to put him into the carriage, crying out, as he caught 
hold of the:curtains of the apartment, that his papa was betrayed, 
and that he! was in his own house, and would not leave it. Scarcely 
had this occurrence taken place, when Paris saw itself surrounded 
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by the army of) the Allies, and’ the, city. of the great, nation,) the 
capital of a kingdom which had pretended: to) the, sovereignty,of 
the world, was resigned to the enemy withdut thé sliadow of re 
sistance. Whatever were the views of Napoleon: Bonaparte, ‘his 
fate at this time deserved commiseration.. The men who betrayed 
him'were not those who had originally been his énemies, or ‘en+ 
joyed only toleration at his hands; they had been made by him, 
received the patent of their nobility entirely from his word, and ‘had 
seen their reputation and fame constantly ‘growing under his 
ascendant star. The following passage, therefore, has not been 
read by us without much interest. It describes the. situation of 
Bonaparte at the time of his being made acquainted with the 
capitulation of Paris, 1 | 


‘The Emperor pushed on as far as a place called the Cour de France; 
which is the second stage from Paris on that road, and is :at the distance 
of about three leagues from the gate of the capital. He met at the Cour 
de France General Hullin, who was on his way from Patis, “which he had 
left after the capitulation concluded by Matshal‘Marmont with the: enemy. 
He learned from that general officer that the capital had surrendered, that 
the French troops were to evactiate it in the night, and the’enemy to take 
possession the next morning. It is impossible to form an idea of ‘the 
painful invpression which the news created upon ‘his mind. He hadsantit 
cipated the possibility of the efemy’s marcliing *upon” Paris, and: had 
mentioned the circumstance to the officers'of the national guard previously 
tohis own departure for the army. He had expressed to them his: wish 
that they should hold out for a few days, so as'to enable him. to hasten to 
their assistance. He had kept his word, since Paris had only: been at- 
tacked that very morning; and. before the close of day he was already at 
its gates with his whole army. | But instead of a defence of a few days, 
the capital did not resist for the space of a’ few short hours: It was not 
yet mid-day, in fact, when the determination was adopted of coming toa 
capitulation. All this can only be ascribed tothe cowardice of some, and 
to the blind eagerness of others to rely upon the enemy's’ generosity. 
After the rupture of the conferences at Chatillon, the Emperor,as I have 
already stated, had made a movenient ‘towards the fortresses of Lorraine} 
with the whole of his army. Beige, however, informed on his way of the 
march of the grand army of the allies upon Paris, he instantly retraced 
his steps from the point at which he had arrived, for the purpose of forcing 
the passage of the Maine at Vitry-le-Francais. But the enemy ‘had 'pro« 
vided for the defence of that place, and he would have lost’too much time 
in attempting to carry it. He had, accordingly, to relinquish all hope of 
the important advantage which he might have derived from returning to 
Patis in the rear of the enemy’s army, whose line of operations! he had 
succeeded in cutting off; and he immediately took the surest’road by fol- 
lowing the banks of the Seine. He had certainly not loitered on his way. 
Had Paris held out for two days longér, his army would have entered it} 
and-every one is well acquainted with ‘his skill in the management’ of ‘af- 
fairs. He would have had tio hesitation to throw the arsewals:opén to’the 
people, His presence would ‘have inflamed the multitude.’ He would 
have imparted a salutary diréction to their enthusiasm, and Paris) would 
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no doubt have imitated the example of Saragossa; or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, the enemy would not have ventured to make any attempt upon it; 
for, independently of the Emperor’s being for them a Medusa’s head, it 
was ascertained at a later period, that in the battle which preceded the 
surrender of the capital, they had nearly consumed the whole of their am- 
munition. Tears of blood are ready to flow at the bare recollection of 
these facts. 

‘The Emperor's situation was bitter beyond description. He was 

hastening to Paris with all speed; but the corps of Marshals Mortier and 
Marmont were leaving it to take up a position on the road to Fontaine- 
bleau. He was only accompanied by M. de Caulaincourt, and M. de Saint 
Agnan, one of his equerries. He dispatched the former to Paris with un- 
limited powers, directing him to exercise the functions of his commis- 
sioner in the capital so long as the enemy should stay there, and he re- 
turned to Fontainebleau. The army shortly afterwards debouched before 
him. He assembled the guard who formed the advance, passed them in 
review, informed them of the events which had recently taken place, and 
announced his intention of marching forward. 
_ ** Soldiers!” said he to these gallant fellows, “ the enemy has gained 
three marches upon us, and taken possession of Paris. We must drive 
them out of it. Some worthless Frenchmen, some emigrants whom we 
had pardoned, have set up the white cockade, and joined the enemy. 
Dastards that they are! they skall receive the reward of this new crime. 
Let us swear to conquer or die, and to cause that three-colored cock- 
ade to be respected which has accompanied us for these twenty years past 
in the road to glory and renown.” ‘Ihe proposal was greeted with general 
acclamations,.and the guard proceeded to range itself in a second line be- 
hind the river.of Essonne. 

‘ The measure adopted by the Emperor, of sending M. de Caulaincourt 
to treat for peace, on any terms, was assuredly the most judicious under 
existing circumstances. But the Duke of Vicenza was, of all the high 
functionaries, the one least acquainted with the administrative details of a 
mighty city, upon whose destinies those of the state were depending. I 
was well acquainted with the power of opinion exercised over the people 
by the several municipal authorities of the city; and this was my motive 
for drawing the Emperor's attention to the necessity of fixing beforehand 
upon a commissioner thus qualified, and for offering my own services in 
that capacity. This was in every respect the peculiar duty of a minister 
of police. Ifthe Emperor felt a want of confidence in me, he ought in- 
stantly to have removed me from the administration, instead of compromis- 
ing so many interests by a single act. 

_. ©] was not blind to the motives of the refusal which he gave to me. 
It did not proceed from any want of confidence in my abilities. The 
Emperor was better able than any one else to appreciate them in the 
several negotiations which he had entrusted to me. Neither could it arise 
from any mistrust of my military talents, since, of all those he had left in 
Paris who belonged to the profession of arms, I had been the most fre- 
quently engaged on the memorable fields of battle of which nothing is 
now left beyond the bare recollection of them to console us at the close 
of our historical career, When I happened to be with the army, the 
Emperor employed me in every enterprise. Of all his aides-de-camp, J 
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was the one of whose activity and bodily health he was the most unspar- 
ing. I had so often been scolded, as to have acquited a considerable Kasi 
of prudence and penetration. The Emperor must certainly have thought 
so, since he furnished me some opportunities of acquiring glory in certain 
chief commands, where I acted in perfect independence of his control. 
I had been fortunate enough not to disappoint his hopes; or at least for- 
tune had crowned all my military combinations with success. It was after 
the encounter at Ostrolenka that he gave me the ribbon of the Legion of 
Honour, with a pension for life of twenty thousand francs. It was, in short, 
on the field of battle that | had won the honours which had been heaped 
upon me. Nevertheless, he bestowed his confidence in another quarter, 


I was at no loss to discover from whence had proceeded the blow thus 
directed against me,’—vol. iv. pp. 43—46. . 


M. Savary had some right to the confidence, the honour of 
which he thus claims for himself; but there is little reason to’ 
suppose that his efforts could have turned the tide of popular opi- 
nion, or have counteracted the intrigues which were then in full 
action against the Emperor. These, in a very short period, took 
full effect, and Napoleon signed his abdication. Nothing can be 
more amusing than the account we have received of the discussions 
which took place respecting the regency, during which every 
passion, from the basest time-serving to the noblest constancy, was 
strongly displayed. Talleyrand’s supple but refined policy ; Mar- 
mont’s despicable but, in some respects, ludicrous treachery, and 
Macdonald’s firm and noble honesty, give a dramatic interest to 
the scene of this famous and all-important discussion. The Em- 
net of Russia acted as president, but it was evident from the 
beginning. what determination he had taken, and the debate seems 
to have been carried on to little purpose beyond that of showing 
the different characters and designs of the speakers. But it forms 
one part of a drama, which, throughout, was varied by a displa 
of all the deepest and most violent passions of the human we 
Ambition was the root of that mighty tree of power which sprang 
out of the soil of revolutionized France; but its branches and its 
leaves were formed of every other and meaner passion, and it was 
nourished by the ever agitated elements of self-interest and selfish 
prejudices. We shall introduce our readers to the consultation 
which Alexander held with the Marshals, as the account is one of 
the most lively passages in the Duke of Rovigo’s work. 


* As soon as the Emperor had ceased to speak, the Duke of Tarentum 
gave utterance to his sentiments. He had been less favoured by the Em- 
peror than any other Marshal ; and he showed himself the most deserving 
of the rewards which had been heaped upon others. He laid great 
Stress upon the merit of the Emperor’s sacrifice, insisted upon the rights 
of his dynasty, and the propriety of adopting a regency: reverting then 
to the subject which most engaged the attention of the allies, the person 
of Napoleon, he remarked, that if he was the only ground of difficulty in 
the way, every thing was at once decided since the powers with which 
they were invested, prescribed to them that they should leave him out of 
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the question... ‘The.continuation of his dynasty was therefore as fyeefrom, 
objection; as,it.was from any danger. . The ‘transfer of the supreme power. 
ought the, less to become a, subject matter for discussion, as. the intentions, 
just, manifested by, Alexander, in, his own name. aud |in'.the name,of. his 
allies, were perfectly conformable to the constitutions.of. the state, \and 
favourable to the.rights; of him, who in; the order. of, mature was pointed 
out: by those very constitutions as the legitimate heir to the,throne.  ...,. . 

* Macdonald proyed ‘himself no less cogent in his reasonings; in. this dis- 
cussion, than honourable, by the courage which he displayed in defend-~ 
ing the interests, of the regeney, as being fully calculated. to guarantee, to 
every one, the preservation of what they had acquired;, an object which 
the ,Emperor ;Alexander. expressed his determination, to secure. . This 
Prince was at a loss for an answer, and no longer insisted:.on any thing 
more than the necessity of a guarantee against the possibility of the Em- 
peror's return fo power. It did not become the marshals to name the 
guarantee required. It was incumbent on the allies themselves to specify 
what were the sacrifices which they were desirous of imposing, and to. ex- 
plain what they meant by the expression of guarantee. The ‘plenipoten- 
tiaries pretended ‘not to understand it. The allies on the other hand; did 
not deem it advisable to speak in a clearer language. ut 

“The: discussion was beginning to flag: the Emperor of Russia replied 
in ‘an ‘evasive manner, when a message was brought to him from his  pri- 
vate apartments that his presence was required on a matter of immediate 
importance, He withdrew, and returned again in a few moments to the 
apartment where the marshals had remained waiting for him. He ad- 
dressed them in these words: ‘‘ Gentlemen, persuaded as I was by your 
observations, and feeling desirous of giving a special mark of my esteem 
to the French army, which you represent in this place, I was on the point 
of yielding to your entreaties, and of acknowledging the form of govern- 
ment which it is your wish to obtain; but that very army, which you de- 
scribe to be unanimous in its sentiments, proves itself to be in direct op- 
position with what you announce to me, since it is ‘actually divided in 
opinion. I have this moment been informed that the corps of the Duke 
of Ragusa has reached Versailles this very morning, and ranged itself un- 
der the banners of the Duke d’Angouléme. In order to remove all farther 
irresolution ‘on the part of those troops which might feel disposed to imitate 
the example of this corps, I throw all my power, and that of my allies, 
on that side:of the scales.” 

i‘ This declaration was a direct reply to whatever objections might have 
been raised, The marshals darted a glance of contempt at Marmont, who 
was present at/the meeting. He was struck with shame at hearing the 
expressions of the Emperor of Russia, and said : ‘I would readily sacri- 
fice an arm to avert this event.” “ An arm, Sir!” replied Macdonald, 
“rather say your existence.” In a moment all was terminated. I have 
even been told that, at the sitting to which I allude, the Emperor of 
Russia said to Marshal Marmont, ‘ Marshal, you were in a great hurry.”’ 
—vol. iv. pp. 89—91. 


, [It would occupy considerably too much of our space. to, follow 
our author through the whole of his details, or we might glean 
something amusing from almost every part of his narrative. We 
must, therefore, pass over this portion of the volume, waiting only 
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for a moment, to hear M. Savary again enter upon the praises of 
Maria Louisa, who appears, from his account, to have acted in 
every manner worthy of the station she expected to have filled, as 
consort of the Emperor of the French! Her situation was cer- 
tainly of the most painful kind, and the remarkable circumstances 
attending two distinguished females during the reign of Napoleon 

o not a little way to make us feel still more the really romantic 
interest of the history of the period. 

The state of destitution in which the Empress was eventually left, 
is described even with pathos, and we cannot doubt on this occasion 
the sincerity of the author’s feelings. As the panegyrist of Napo- 
leon, he has detailed, with the most scrupulous particularity, every 
circumstance which occurred after his abdication, and, put together 
in the form and connection in which they Pe in Rovigo’s Nar- 
rative, they represent him as possessing much more real philosophy 
and dignity, than his opponents have asually accorded him. Mau- 
breuil’s attempt at assassinating the Emperor is canvassed by the 
author at great length ; but the most curious circumstance which 
occurred during the Imperial retreat, was Napoleon’s meeting with 
Marshal Angereau, who paying him the same respect as yatrnlie 
expressed his grief at the change of his fortunes. But scarce 
had the Marshal retired, when the Moniteur was brought in, con- 
taining a most violent invective against the Emperor, addressed by 
the same Marshal to his soldiers. . This, however, is explained by 
the author as originating in the circumstance that Fouché, and not 
Marshal Angereau, composed the proclamation attributed to the 
latter. : pdt 
- On the public invitation which was given in the Moniteur, the 
Duke of Rovigo repaired to the court of Louis: XVIII.; but his: 
first attendance was not likely to’ put ‘him‘in good’ humour either 
with the restored monarch or his courtiers, for he was met by one 
who flatly told him that he had no ability for office, that ‘he had 
better keep himself in retirement, and that’ Fouché; his t rival, 
and whom he appears to have most inveterately hated, was the 
only man fit for the station he had filled, or likely to do the govern- 
ment which employed him any good. The comments which the 
_ Duke makes on the policy of the restored Bourbons, are such as 
almost every reader can imagine, for they were made by a man 
who was not only attached to the former sovereign, but felt himself 
— day in danger of persecution. “40,9 

apoleon’s return from Elba, is a new period in the. Memoirs of 
M.Savary. It is singular to observe the effect which: that event 
had on different classes of people, but especially on those who had 
been formerly most attached to the fallen, but still threatening 
chief. It gives usno very pleasant ideas of human nature, 'to see the 
persons who had expressed the greatest enthusiasm for this man 
in his proud estate, turning easily round to his conquerors and ac- 


cepting honors and offices at their hands; but it gives us almost 
VOL, IX. 28 
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worse ideas of it to see them coolly calculating, on his return, whe- 
ther they should become again enthusiastic Bonapartists, or show 
themselves the sincere and constant friends of the old regime, 
Something, in the former case, might be allowed for the depression 
which the partizans of a fortunate man feel when they see him 
totally subdued ; but if there be a spark of generosity or truth 
in the followers of an adventurer, it will blaze out the moment, he 
is seen rising above his calamities, and mastering the fortune which 
had deceived him. This was, it is true, the case with many of Na- 
poleon’s former friends on his first returning, and it was the case 
with still more after he had proceeded some way on his prosperous 
march. But there was evidently a temporizing spirit at work, and 
it proved beyond doubt, that if enthusiasm and sudden fervors 
sometimes take possession of the French populace; so as to carry 
them beyond the bounds of caution, their princes and leaders can 
calculate as coolly and precisely, and weigh safety and profit 
against desperation and glory, as any cold-blooded Hollander or 
Englishman. 

_ But we must turn, as M. Savary would wish us, to the brighter 
side of the picture, and certainly a more animated one could not 
be found than that which France presented, when it was fairly 
settled by marshals and ministers, that the Emperor was to be re- 
stored. M. Savary has given the description con amore. 


‘The Emperor reached Paris in the afternoon, at the hour of seven. 
Every thing had already resumed its former aspect, and each one his 
former post at the palace. The Emperor dined there, and found his 
apartment ready prepared: it seemed as if be had merely returned from a 
journey. The officers performing honorary duties, persons in every de- 
scription of employment had again taken up their respective functions: 
the establishment was complete in all its parts. Certain ill-constructed 
minds have pretended to discover the consequences of a conspiracy in the 
resumption of the old routine ; whilst no one had done more than what 
he had seen performed by the persons employed at the court of Versailles, 
on the occasion of the King’s return. Some had been upwards of twenty 
years buried in obscurity; whereas scarcely a twelvemonth had elapsed 
since the others were discharged. ( : 

* There was only one battalion of the national guard in the court-yard 
of the palace at the moment of the Emperor’s arrival; but with this bat- 
talion were to be seen several thousand officers of all services, who had 
been put upon half-pay. 

‘A multitude of people had gone to meet the Emperor on the road to 
Fontainebleau. ‘He came to Paris attended by a crowd of general of- 
ficers on horseback ; passed along the new: boulevard, according to his 
custom whenever he returned from Fontainebleau, crossed the bridge of La 
Concorde, and entered the Tuileries by the postern adjoining the quay. 

‘His carriage was surrounded by persons on horseback belouging:to 
every corps in the service, who amounted in numbers to a full cavalry re- 
giment. They exhibited an imposing aspect of disorder, and deafened 
the air with cries of Long liye the Emperor! When he entered the court- 
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yard of the palace, the postilions found it impossible to drive the carriage 
up to the entrance where the Emperor was to alight. The crowd was such, 
that the horses were unable to advance. A rush was made towards the 
carriage ; the door was forced open, and the Emperor removed from it. 
In vain did he attempt to walk either in the court-yard, the staircase, or the 
apartments, He was fairly lifted up, and carried from arm. to arm to. his 
very closet. 

‘ He instantly sent for his former ministers, and ordered each one to 
resume his portfolio. The only fresh promotion was that of M. Fouche, 
who was placed in the charge of the police. It may not be superfluous to 
relate the following trifling anecdoté on this subject: it will prove that the 
spirit of intrigue was already at work; that is to say, that more atten- 
tion was bestowed to the object of keeping those persons off who were 
dreaded from feelings of a personal nature, than of assisting the Emperor 
by placing near his person all those who were calculated to be of service 
to bim. , 

‘ [had gone, in the course of the morning, to pay a visit to the arch- 
chancellor, whom I had not seen foratwelvemonth. I presumed that the 
Emperor would send for him immediately upon his arrival, as it. was his 
custom to do whenever he returned from a journey, and went, therefore to 
request he would do me the favour to tell the Emperor, if circumstances 
should render it necessary, that I felt a wish to live in peaceful retirement ; 
and that if he absolutely insisted upon employing me, no consideration 
should induce me to accept of the ministry of police. I assured him that 
those functions were altogether repugnant to my feelings, and said that, 
foreseeing as I did, how the spirit of intrigue would set itself to work in 
every form and shape, I was not at all disposed to live in the atmosphere 
of those.passions which it was about to bring into play. fo in i 

‘ The arch-chancellor was, to say the least of it, quite as much wearied 
of public affairs as I was. He declared to me, that unless the Emperor 
should authoritatively insist upon it, he would also refuse to accept of any: 
functions, 

‘ What I had foreseen actually came to pass. The arch-chancellor was 
the first high functionary summoned to the Emperor’s presence. The 
ministers, who had likewise been sent for, only appeared one after: the 
other in regular succession. It was an extraordinary spectacle to behold 
matters returning so quickly to their former state. All met in the same 
saloon where they had separated a year before, without having scarcely 
ever come into contact since that period.’—vol. iv. pp. 261—263, | 


It is a curious circumstance, that with all the penetration and 
activity of mind which Bonaparte possessed, he appears to have 
been as completely exposed to ministerial intrigues as any of the 
most inactive descendants of a long race of monarchs. ...He had 
certainly experienced this to the very last. hour which. preceded, 
his downfall, and he was doomed to be in the same danger after 
his. return from exile. Our author has given a long detail: of ‘the 
snares which lay spread for his master on every side. . He himself 
had determined on not receiving office, and when he signified his 
resolution to the Emperor, the latter appointed Fonché to the 
ministry of police. It is famines Une appointment that he has 
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expressed the greatest vexation, as having been the worst judged, 
and the most dangerous. But Napoleon was in the most difficult 
situation in which he could have been placed. He could scarcely 
4 any possibility tell who had really been his friends or his foes. 
e could safely spare no ally held to him by however slight a bond, 
and it would have been destruction to him to examine too closel 
into any of the occurrences which had taken place since his ab- 
sence from Paris. Although Fouché, therefore, by no means merited 
restoration to office, it was not very easy for Napoleon to see what 
other course he could take than that which he did respecting the 
minister of police, and even had he been instigated by as great 
a dislike as Rovigo himself against that man, it is most probable 
he would have been led by policy to make the same choice. Fouché, 
however, himself was not so pleased as our author was angry at 
the appointment, the former having laid himself out for minister 
of foreign affairs. 
~ The re-election of Napoleon as Emperor, was certainly one of the 
most singular spectacles which any European nation has ever be- 
held. The ceremony, with all its pomp and circumstance, has been 
described by M. Savary, but it has also given occasion for a long 
discussion respecting legitimacy, which will be not a little amusing 
to the speculators on that intricate question. | 
The Emperor’s circumstances, notwithstanding the show of 
loyalty, and the grandeur of the display exhibited on the above 
occasion, were not such as to warrant his quiet enjoyment of. this 
renewal of honours. The Russian army, he was informed, would 
not be in the field before the summer; but England and Prussia 
- were ‘both ready to attack him, and it was necessary for him imme- 
diately to employ every means of defence which were left him. He 
did so, but Providence had fixed the limits of his career; and by 
events which the ordinary chances of battle could hardly have 
brought about, he saw the sceptre his hand had grasped, for ever 
broken in pieces. His return to Paris, his reception there, the in- 
trigues among his ministers and in the Chamber of Deputies, are 
all fully described in the Memoirs; and, lastly, the narrative is 
given of all the troubles and dangers which attended the Emperor's 
escape from that country, which had for so long-a period worship- 
him as a demigod, and so lately recalled him with every de- 
monstration of delight to the throne he had abdicated, But the 
public has been already so well informed on most of these topics, 
that it would be’ useless for us to linger on this portion of the nar- 
rative ; and we turn to the concluding notice which the author 
has given of his own fortunes. 
' Having been conveyed to England in the Bellerophon, he was 
transferred from that vessel to the Eurotas, in which he, with some 
other French officers, were carried to Gibraltar, and subsequently 
to Malta. His confinement in the latter place appears to have 
been unnecessarily severe. It was while suffering this imprison- 
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ment he wrote the Memoirs we have been noticing. He, how- 
ever, - no great time obtained his deliverance, and arrived in 
England. 

The Duke had not been long in England, where he found a safe 
asylum, before he was seized with an unconquerable desire to-te- 
turn to his native country, and having determined upon doing so 
at all risks, he left this country in company with an English officer, 
and made his way to Paris, by way of the Netherlands, On his 
arrival he received milder treatment than he expected, as he had 
already been in his absence tried and condemned to death. He 
was committed to confinement merely through form, .and soon 
after brought to trial before a court martial. .M. Dupin acted 
as his advocate, and the Court, after the deliberation of three quar- 
ters of an hour, pronounced him not guilty, and he was restored 
to liberty. 

This work, important in many respects, and amusing in more, 
is now finished. The complicated details which it contains will 
doubtless give rise to a vast variety of opinions as to the truth or 
falsehood of many particular passages ; but there is an air of frank- 
ness running through it which disposes the reader to follow the 
Duke of Rovigo as, upon the whole, as safe a guide as a man in 
his situation can be. The concluding volume of his Memoirs gives 
us more favourable sentiments respecting himself than the one 
preceding it. We lose sight of the minister.of police—of the mi- 
nister of an overruling despot, doing all he could. to enslave his 
country —-and we see only the faithful adherent, the, in many te- 
spects, prudent counsellor, the unfortunate partizan of a fallen 
master, and the warm-hearted lover of his native land, risking. his 
life to revisit her shorgs. We are glad that this is the case; and 
though few Frenchmen will be able to conclude the reading of this 
work with such feelings, we rust there are many English readers 
who will close it under the impression of having gained new sub- 
jects for sober thougkt, instead of blind political rancour—a lesson 
in the true philosophy of history, instead of fresh food for either 
national or party bigotry. | 





Art. VIII.—Zllustrations of British Entomology ; or, a Synopsis of In- 
digenous Insects, containing their Generic and Specific Distinctions ; 
with an Account of their Metamorphoses, Times of Appearance, Lo-~ 
calities, Food and Economy, as far as Practicable. By James Francis 
Stephens, F.L.S., Member of the Zoological Society, &c. Embellished 
with coloured Figures of the rarer and more interesting species. 8vo. 
Vol. i. Mandibulata. pp. 186. Vol. ii. Haustellata. -pp. 150. Lon- 
don: Baldwin and Cradock. 1828, |. 


Ir has been objected to the systematic study of natural history, 
and particularly to the study of insects, that it tends to withdraw 
the mind from subjects of higher moment; that it cramps and 
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nartows the range of thought; and that it destroys, or at least 
wetkens; tle finer creations of imagination and fancy. Now, we 
should allow this objection in its fullest extent, and would even 
be’ disposed to carry it farther than is usually done, if the 
mefe collecting of specimens, or, as the French expressively 
call them, chips (echantillons), be denominated study. But the 
mere collector is not; and cannot, be justly considered as a 
natardlist; and in the enlarged sense of this term we can adduce 
sothe distinguished instances in opposition to the objection. Rous- 
seau,-for exathple, was passionately fond of the Linnean Botany, 
even to the driest minutia of its technicalities, and yet it does not 
appear to have cramped his mind’ nor impoverished his imagina- 
tion. If Rousseau, however, be objected to as an eccentric charac- 
ter, from whose pursuits no fair’ inference can be drawn, we give 
the examples of Sharles James Fox, and our distinguished poets, 
Goldsmith, Thompson, Gray, and Darwin, who were all enthusias- 
tic naturalists ; and yet the study appears not, as the objection 
would imply, to have fettered, but rather to have enlarged, their 
fancy. e may, perhaps, be permitted to allude to King Solomon, 
who is recorded to have studied the most minute as well as the 
largest of nature’s productions, and the richness of his imagery in 
his song, is sufficient evidence of his powers of fancy ; but we wish 
particularly to insist upon the example of Gray, because he was 
very partial to entomology, the subject more immediately before 
us. It may be new to most of our readers, who are familiar with 
the Elegy in a Country Church Yard, and the Odes of Gray, to be 
told that he was at the pains to turn the characteristics of the Lin- 
neean orders of insects into Latin hexameters, the MS. of which is 
still preserved in his interleaved copy of the ‘ Systema Nature,’ 
from which we shall give, as a literary curiosity, the following spe- 
cimen :— 
‘Hy MENOPTERA. 
‘ At vitreas alas, jaculumque, Hymenoptera, caude 
Femineo data tela gregi, maribusque negata. 
Telum abdit spirale Cynips,* morsuque minatur. 
Maxillas Tenthredot, movet, serramque bivalvem. 
Jahneumant, gracili triplex abdomine telum : 
Et valde aurato resplendet corpore Chrysis{. 
Haurit Apis lingua incurva, quod vindicat ense. 
Sphez§ alam expandit levem, gladiumque recondit. 
Alee ruga notat Vespam, candeeque venenum. 
Squamula Formicam tergi, telumque pedestrem, 
Dum minor alata volitat cum conjuge conjux, 
Mutilla impennis, sed canda spicula vib’cat.’ 
It would, indeed, be vain to expect in these hexameters any. of 
Gray’s finer poetic touches, such as he has so richly sprinkled over 





* Gall-fly. + Saw-fly. t Cuckoo-fly. { Golden-wasp. § Sand-wasp. 
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his other Latin verses, and which are so universally known in his 
exquisite English. pieces; but these very lines serve to show most 
the fallacy of the objection which we are combating. 

With respect to insects, it has been well said by our most dis- 
tinguished entomologists*, that they appear to have been nature’s 
favourite productions, in which, to manifest her power and skill, 
she had combined and concentrated almost all that is either beau- 
tiful and graceful, interesting and alluring, or curious and singular, 
in every other class and order of her children, and even to the 
minutest has given the most delicate touch and highest finish of 
her pencil.. Some she has armed with glittering mail, possessing 
all the lustre of burnished metals: in others she lights up the lu- 
minous tadiance of polished gems. She has bedecked a few with 
what looks like liquid- drops or plates of gold and silver, or with 
scales which mimic the colour and emit the ray of the same pre- 
cious metals. Like stones in their native state, some insects exhi- 
bit a rough unpolished exterior, whilst others represent their smooth 
and shining face after they have been submitted to the tool of the 
polisher. Others again, by the rugged and various elevations and 
depressions of their tuberculated crust, present to the eye of the be- 
holder no unapt imitation of the unequal surface of the earth—now 
studded with mis-shapen rocks, ridges, and precipices, at one time 
swelling into hills and mountains, and at another sinking. into val- 
leys,-glens, and caves, while not a few are covered with , sane aa 
spines, which, with a little stretch of fancy, as M. Reaumur ob- 
serves, may represent a forest of trees. | 

If we extend the comparison to the vegetable kingdom, we 
shall find that insects vie with its finest productions; some in the 
delicacy and variety of their colours—colours, however, not like 
those of flowers, evanescent and fugitive, but fixed and durable, 
outliving the insect which they adorn, and appearing as fresh and 
brilliant as when it was alive. Others are no less remarkable in 
the texture and veining of their wings, or in the rich cottony down, 
or rather feathers, that clothe them. Nature, indeed, has in many 
insects carried her mimetic art to so great a degree of nicety, that 
some of them appear to have robbed the trees of their leaves to 
form for themselves artificial wings, so exactly do they resemble 
them in form, substance, and vascular structure—- some represent- 
ing gteen and others dry withered leaves. Sotmetimes this mi- 
micry, if we may call it so, is so exquisite, that a whole insect 
might be mistaken for a portion of the branching spray of a tree, 
or for a dead lifeless twig—appearances which seem to be intended 
to deceive their natural enemies. The rich and velvet tints of the 
plumage of birds are not superior to what the curious observer ma 
discover in a variety of moths, and those irridescent eyes ak 
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deck so gloriously the peacock’s tail, are successfully imitated. in 
the wings of one of our most common butterflies, Vanessa Io. 

In variety, indeed, insects certainly exceed every other class of 
animals. wr in her sportive mood, when painting them, 
sometimes imitates the clouds of heaven, at others the meandering 
course of the rivers of the earth, or the undulation of their waters. 
Many are veined like beautiful marbles; and others have the 
semblance of a robe of the finest net-work thrown over them. As 
our author well remarks, 


‘ Insects have ever been justly ranked amongst the most surprising pro- 
ductions of the animal creation; and whether we contemplate their won- 
derful metamorphoses—their ever varying economy—their extraordin 
and frequently grotesque structure—their prodigious numbers—the efful- 
gent brilliancy of colourmg with which many of them are adorned—or 
the atomical dimensions of others, the mind is equally lost in admiration 
of the infinite power displayed by the Creator, and gratified by the 
reflection, that His supreme beneficence has willed to call them into 
existence for the use ind advantage of mankind. 

‘Who, therefore, that meditates upon these things, and upon the 
parental kindness of the ‘* Finsr Great Cause” towards these and all 
His other creatures, is not urged frequently to exclaim with Stillingfleet : 

~“— ALMIGHTY BEING, | 
Cause and support of all things, can I view 
These objects of my wonder; can I feel 
These fine sensations, and not think of thee.” ’"—vol. i. p. 1. 


Such of our readers as have taken little notice of our native 
insects, may look upon some of the preceding descriptions and 
expressions as exaggerated, hyperbolical, and altogether unsu 
ported by fact; but though we cannot boast of British examples 
to bear us out in all that we have just said, we are, notwithstand- 
ing, profusely rich in many of the tribes—to an extent, indeed, 
which the uninitiated might, with some colour of justice, refuse to 
credit. Since we began the study, indeed, several years ago, we 
have been utterly astonished that we had before so long over- 
looked the countless variety and beauty of our native insects. To 
use the language of our intelligent and experienced author— 

‘ Not that I conceive the productions of these prolific isles to be of a 
particularly resplendent character; but what art can equal the brilliant 
silvery blue of the beautiful and lovely Polyommatus Adonis [the 
Clifden blue butterfly]; the irridescent purple splendour of the Lyceena 
Chryseis [the Purple-edged copper butterfly]; the fiery and almost 
dazzling cupreous wings of Lyceene dispar and virgaurese [the Large 
and the Scarce copper butterflies]; the imperial purple plumes of Apatura 
Iris [the Purple Emperor]; the gorgeous silver spots, streaks, and fascize 
of the Argynni [the Fritillary butterflies] ; or the elegant metallic cilia and 


markings of various groups of Tineeidee? whose wings may be truly said 
to be 





‘* With silver fringed, and freckled o’er with gold.” 
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‘Again, the fine and gaudy colouring of the tiger moths,.as they are 
commouly called, and the singularly delicate pencilling on the under sur- 
face of the wings of Cynthia Cardui [the Painted lady butterfly], and 
Vanessa Atalanta [the Admirable butterfly]; and on the upper surface of 
those of many. Geometride, are, equally with the more glittering colours, 
beyond the utmost reach of the pictorial art.” ’---vol. ii. p. i. 


In all this we cordially agree with our author, and would not 
diminish the high tone in which he. speaks, by striking out a 
single epithet ; but in other portions of the work we meet with 
passages and expressions which, however moderate and just they 
may appear to the amateurs of entomology, are apt to be viewed 
in a very different light by those without the pale—your exoteric 
general readers and men of the world. In fact, it appears to us, 
that much of the ridicule which has been cast on the study from 
the times of Lucian, Erasmus, Butler, and Peter Pindar, up to the 
present moment, has arisen from the sort of expressions to which 
we are alluding, and of which the author is not so sparing, as for 
the general interests of entomology we could have wished. As it 
would be unfair to censure, without specifying particulars, we 
submit that the following will fully bear us out:— _ —_- 


‘Upon referring to M. De Jean’s Species de Caléoptéres, &c., I find that 
he has described and figured an insect (as the Cincindela ik gown Megerlei) 
agreeing in every respect with my specimen, whose “local habitation,” I 
regret, is unknown to me, from my having hitherto confounded it with 
the preceding species [Czncindela hybrida]. De Jean suspects that it 
may be simply a variety of Ci. hybrida; but it is of tmportance to bear in 
mind that the insect so called by him is totally distinct in form, size, colour, 
and locality, from the true Linnean hybrida, his being an inland, while 
Linné’s insect is a maritime species. 

‘ It affords me real gratification to add from my own cabinet a second 
species of this truly elegant and lovely genus to our Fauna: and I wish 
to call the attention of entomologists to the fact of the locality, and’ pro- 
bably the economy, of the species allied to Ci. hybrida, having been so 
strangely blended together for want of accurate discrimination, as ex- 
hibiting a striking instance of the necessity of attending to comparatively 
trifling differences in the examination of specimens obtained from different 
localities ; and of the caution to be observed in determining che question of 
Specific distinctions ; as by hastily discarding an apparent species, and 
pronouncing it to be merely a variety, we may run the hazard of com- 
mitting a serious error, and thus necessarily interrupt the series of 
affinities, and prove the justice of the poet’s assertion, that 


‘«¢From Nature’s chain, whatever link you strike, 
Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike.”—Popr. ’— 


, vol. i. p. 10. 
Again, a few pages onwards, he says, . 
‘Since the above observations were penned, I have obtained several 


specimens of this genus, [Dromius] chiefly captured in the neighbourhood 
of London, thereby affording another proof of the wmportance of a thorough 
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investiyation previously to asserting that a recently detected insect is of 
unfrequent occurrence. —vol. ii. p. 18. 


He adds, onwards, 


‘Desirable as it is to clear up any obscure question, J regret exceedingly 
my inability satisfactorily to determine whether or not this insect [Cin- 
cindela aprica] be specifically distinct from Ci. riparia, owing to its 
scarcity, or rather locality ; and as I am of opinion that it is at all times 
preferable to separate those creatures which nature has apparently divided, 
than run the hazard of uniting them, it becomes necessary that this apparent 
species should receive a new appellation.’'—vol. i. p. 19. 


We are free to confess, that the expressions printed in italics 
exhibit nothing more than an amiable enthusiasm for a favourite 
pursuit, in which the author tells us he has been ‘ practically as 
well:as enthusiastically’ engaged for ‘ upwards of fifteen years ;’ 
yet we know that they are but too strongly calculated to provoke 
the ebullitions of wit, and excite 


‘“¢ The world’s dread laugh, 
Which scarce the firm philosopher can scorn.” 


We gladly turn to the more pleasing task of selecting from Mr. 
Stephens’s volumes, such passages as can scarcely fail to interest 
every class of readers who delight to contemplate the instincts, 
economy, and habits of the animal creation. In his interesting 
account of the Brachinide, a family of beetles, we are informed 
that the typical genus Brachinus, is endowed with a remarkable 
and singular property as a defence against the attacks of its enemies, 
which he thus describes :— 


‘Atthe posterior extremity of the abdomen a little sack or bladder is 
placed, which is furnished with the means of producing a highly volatile 
fluid, which the animal has the power of suddenly ejecting : this fluid is 
apparently of an acid nature, [Why not ascertain this positively ?] and is 
of so pungent a quality as to irritate considerably any part of the body 
upon which it falls; and if any should get into the eyes, the pain for a time 
is excessive, and if permitted to be discharged upon the skin, it becomes 
coated with a kind of dusky tinge. Now, from the very rapid volatilization 
of this fluid when emitted from the body of the animal, a curious effect is 
produced, accompanied with a considerable explosion, especially in the 
larger continental species, as related by foreigners, and a bluish kind of 
vapour ascends, which is. found to be most beneficially employed by the 
animal for its own preservation. In common with the other Geodep 
[ground beetles], this insect is obnoxious to the attacks of the larger species, 
and it has been observed that when one of the latter makes an assault upon 
it,.that it lies down in the path of its adversary, who advances with ex- 
panded jaws, ready to devour it, and immediately discharges its artillery, 
as-it has not unaptly been termed, which causes the enemy suddenly to 
draw back in confusion, when the Brachinus conceals itself in some neigh- 
bouring crevice, or flies.off: the latter method is seldom resorted to. From 
this military kind of procedure, the Brachini have been called bombardiers, 
and it is stated by Rowlander, that they are capable of effecting eighteen 
or twenty discharges at a time, though, notorious as this fact is, a practical 
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English collector asserts,” that the account is little better than a fable, and 
an amusing tale; but I presume that this atthor must have: laboured 
under some delusion, or has not paid that attention to the subject which 
appears requisite, before attempting to controvert a well-established fact. 
So far as my experience leads me, I have invariably found that the insects 
are ready to discharge their ammunition at all times, especially if roughly 
handled; and Mr. Cooper informs me, that one he met with at. Cobham, 
in the beginning of the present spring, performed the operation no less than 
thirteen times in rapid succession.’—vol. i, p. 35. ) 


One of the largest of our. British insects, the death’s-head 
hawk-moth, (Acherontia Atropos) has several points of interest 
in its history. It commits such extensive depredations on the 
honey. of bee hives, that it has been by some denominated thé 
bee-tiger. The marking on the back of its thorax, which has 
considerable resemblance to a cranium or death’s-head, combined 
with the feeble cry of the insect, which closely resembles the 
noise caused by the creaking of a cork when pierced with a cork 
screw, more than the plaintive squeaking of a mouse, to which it 
has been compared, has caused the insect to be looked upon by 
superstitious persons a8 the “harbinger of death, disease, and 
famine ;” and the sudden appearance of a brood of this insect itt 
Bretagne, as’ M. Latreille tells us, during’ the prevalence of an 
epidemic disease, tended to give “ confirmation strong” of the 
notions of the superstitious, the disease being universally attributed 
to the insects. Our author adds,— 


‘Considerable diversity of opinion prevails amongst naturalists respecting 
the organ which enables the insect to make the noise above alluded to; 
and common as thé insect is, the point remains undecided. - Reaumur 
and Roésel-attribute it to the friction of its maxille [jaws] against its 
palpi [feelers], an opinion which has been followed by many, and ap- 
parently with justice, as the structure of the latter organ seems calculated 
for the purpose; but Engramelle informs us that M. de Johet, plucked 
out the maxille, and cut off the palpi, of one of those insects, and yet 
the noise was produced when the wings were agitated; he, consequently, 
imagined that the instrument causing the noise was connected with these 
latter appendages ; and, upon an examination of them, he detected two 
concave scales (the netagize ? common to all Lepidoptera) at their base, 
which he infers were the objects in question ; for by depriving a second 
specimen thereof, the insect became mute: according to M. de Johet, 
therefore, the noise is occasioned by the air being suddenly propelled 
against these scales by the action of the wings. Again, M. Lorrey states 
that it arises from the air escaping rapidly from peculiar cavities commu- 
nicating with the spiracles, and furnished with a fine tuft of hairs on the 
sides of the abdomen. [n the number of the Annales des Sciences 
Naturelles, &c. for March-last, is a note by M. Dupouchel, rePative to 
the observations of M. Passerini on this subject. After alluding to the 
opiniors of Mess. Reaumur, Roésel, and Lorrey, M. Dupouchel tells us, 
that he (M. D.) controverts them, by stating that the noise is produced 
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from the interior of the head, in which is a cavity in communication with 
the trunk or maxillee, and between which are placed the requisite muscles 
for its elevation and depression: he also notes, that having cut off the 
abdomen, the noise continued, as was also the case when the tongue was 
extirpated ; and although it ceased when the muscles or bone mentioned 
were paralyzed, it was reproduced upon passing a strong pin, sharply and 
vertically, into the head. He further remarks, with reference to the 
opinion of M. Lorrey, that although both sexes utter the cry in question, 
one of them alone is furnished with the apparatus mentioned by him —an 

‘apparatus likewise found in other crepuscularia, especially macroglossa, 
which are mute.’—vol.ii. p. 116. 

Should our readers be disposed to charge M. Passerini with 
cruelty, in piercing with pins the head of the poor insect, we refer | 
them to the ingenious arguments adduced to prove that insects -. . 
feel little or no pain, in “ Kirby and Spence’s Introduction to 
Entomology.” M. Passerini, it would appear, has not yet settled 
the question, but he promises to do so, if possible, by fresh 
experiments and dissections. 

he more strictly scientific and technical parts of Mr. Stephens’s 
work, are above all praise, ingenious, profound, and accurate ; 
and we only regret that we can, at present, spare but little room 
for their consideration. The following are tables of the general 
arrangement followed in these two volumes, which we have taken 
the liberty of partially translating. 


‘Sub-kingdom - ANNULOSA. 








INSECTA, 
Mandibulata,—with Jaws. Haustellata, with a Sucker, 
Clairville. 
MANDIBULATA. 
( Contorted - - - - - 2 Strepsiptera 
Upper | , ( Transversely ¢ Simple 3 Coleoptera ~ ~ 
Wings j ,. | plicatile : : 
more orless } Not Contorted : Nervures - { Radiated 4 Dermaptera 
coriaceous, } Under Wings | 1 onsitudi- 3 
' ae - 5 Orthoptera 
nally plicate 
Reticulate - - 6 Neuroptera. 
All the Wings iapeibiptenteanele 9 Hairy - 7 Trichoptera 
cnosey Naked - 1 Hymenoptera.’ 
vol. i, p. 5. 
‘HAuUSTELLATA. 
bi Depressed - - 13 Hemiptera 
pa _ Scaly : Body § Elevated - - 14 Homoptera 
Scales imbricated - - - - 8. Lepidoptera 
. , Distinct - - ~ - 9 Diptera 
Wings, Two: Head ; Sessile © ° ~ - 10 Homaloptera 
. . § Compressed - - - 11 Aphaniptera 
Wings, none: Body d Depressed ‘ : - 12 Aptera.’ 


vol. ii, p. 2. 
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In volume first, page 67, he has also given a very complete 
table of the difficult and numerous family of the Harpalide, for 
which we must, however, refer to the book itself. 

In conclusion, we cannot speak in too high terms of the execu- 
tion of. the work. The coloured figures are in the highest style of 
the art, both exquisitely finished and accurately pt cone and 
the descriptions are very full and minute, a large portion of them 
having been described from specimens under the author's eye, in 
his own rich, and in many respects, unique cabinet; which 
contains the most extensive collection of British insects ever 


before assembled, of which more than two-thirds are nondescript 
or rare. 








Art. IX. 1. Forget Me Not; a Christmas and New Year's Present for 
1829. Edited by Frederick Shoberl. 12mo. pp. 418. Fourteen 
Plates. Wondon: Ackermann. 

2. The Winter’s Wreath ; a collection of Original Contributions, in Prose 


and Verse. 12mo. pp. 420. Twelve Plates. London: Whittaker. 
Liverpool: G. Smith. 


3. The Gem; a Literary Annual. Edited by Thomas Hood, Esq.. 12mo. 


pp. 324. Fifteen Plates. London: Marshall. Philadelphia: T. 
Wardell. 


4. The Literary Souvenir. Edited by Alaric A. Watts. 12mo. pp. 362. 
Twelve Plates. London: Longman and Co. 
5. Friendship’s Offering: a Literary Album, and Christmas and New 


Year’s Present, for 1829. 12mo. pp. 420. Twelve Plates. Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder and Co. 


As the competition among the Annuals is much more active and 
enterprising this year than ever it was before, we have arranged 
the titles of those that stand upon the above list, according to the 
order in which the different volumes reached our hands, for the 
purpose of avoiding any thing like a charge of partiality. There 
is, naturally enough, a peculiarly sensitive jealousy entertained of 
the opinions that are addressed to the public concerning works 
which are executed under the influence of very animated rivalry, 
and which demand considerable capital, and a host of talents versed 
in the fine arts, and in every species of light literature. We wish, 
therefore, to speak of them as fairly as we can; and as we have 
no interests whatever to serve, not caring one farthing which of the 
whole tribe shall be the most successful, or which the greatest 
failure, we cannot, we hope, be- suspected of any desire to injure, 
by unjust censure, or to assist by undeserved applause. 

~ Productions of the description which the Annuals have intro- 
duced into our literature, fugitive and trifling though they: may ap- 
pear in some instances to be, are not to be considered as beneath 
the attention of a journal which professes ‘to watch the intellect of 
the country, and to be conversant with the various creations to 
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which it vives: birth. These harbingers of the ‘new year form a 
class by themselves, which enables us to judge, in some degree, of 
the progress made amongst us, not only in literary. composition, but 
in the arts; which are here rendered subservient to its embellish- 
ment, These works, moreover, find their way .to almost every 
educated mind among the growing generations, and are calculated, 
from the beauty of their external appearance, as well as from their 
attractive contents, to excite more than a common degree of curio- 
sity, and to exercise, perhaps, more than an ordinary. portion of in- 
fluence. It becomes us, therefore, to examine them with some 
minuteness ; and as we have so many of them to go through, we 
must claim somewhat more than the measure of space usually per- 
mitted to our articles. 

To begin with the ‘ Forget me not,’ it must be admitted that 
the plates are much superior to any that ever appeared in its 
preceding volumes. There are, altogether, fourteen of them, out 
of which, perhaps, ten might be selected as very beautiful’ speci- 
mens of art. The subjects are interesting, the story well told in 
the designs, and skilfully represented by the engravers. Leslie’s 
picture of Alice is certainly not done justice to by Goodyear’s 
burme. Sir Timothy’s hand and arm seem not to belong to him, 
but to be fastened on the baek of his chair; his right leg seems 
to be very much in the same predicament. But for these defects, 
the print would have been admirable for the softness of its tone, 
and particularly for the perfeetion of the drapery. Alice’s apron 
looks as if a breath would blow it a one side, it is as light as 
gossimer. The view of Vicenza we should also reject from our 
portfolio. [tis a common affair, without any character or meaning. 
Where the artist is so limited in space, it seems idle to attempt 
anything that requires so much room and depth as a coup d’ceil 
of atown. A detached building, or a scene which has unity. of 
effect about it, may be managed well enough, and the architecture 
may be piled behind it in dense masses with great advantage. 
But a view such as that before us furnishes, no ideas, Neither 
is the print of Fathime and Euphrosyne much to our taste. It 
is Open to the same sort of objection which has been made against 
Mr. Wyatt’s monument of the late Princess Charlotte. The spirit 
of the deceased Euphrosyne is seen ascending to the skies, while 
her mortal remains are still presented to the view. Thus, we have 
two Euphrosynes, a dead and a living one; the attention is 
divided between them, and the effect is thus destroyed. We have 
some doubts about the ‘frolic in a palace,’ but all the other 
plates we should undoubtedly retain. The frontispiece is a 
masterly performance, both in the design and the execution. It 
represents Marcus Curtius devoting himself to death for the 
Roman people. The scene is singularly grand. The self immo- 
lated victim, seated on a war horse, and with his arms extended 
as if m mediation to the lightnings that rend the clouds, is about 
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to plunge into.the fatal abyss. . The yast crowds which |Mr. 
Martin has contrived to picture distinctly before us; the.awe,. ox 
rather the horror, by which they are agitated, and the variety. of, 
ways in which the, predominant feeling is expressed, exhibit ia, 
the strongest manner, the incidents which characterized . that, 
extraordinary act of heathen heroism. The other prints, which 
we would praise, are of a less-epic character ; they, are, however, 
not the less engaging on that account. We would particularly 
select from among them the .‘Idle Schoolboy,’ and the ‘ Blind 
Piper,’ as masterpieces in their class. 

Of the literary matter in the present ‘ Forget me not,’ we regret 
that we cannot speak in terms of commendation. The prose 
is, almost without an exception, very indifferent ; from the poetry 
we have made four or five selections, and they appear to us to be 
the only quotable things in the volume. It will readily be seen 
that the two following little compositions, by the late Mr. Knight, 
of Drury Lane Theatre, have not been preferred to others so much 
for their intrinsic merit, as for the delicate fancy which they 
evince. The first is entitled ‘The Guiding Star.’ 

‘ What is yon gem so chaste and fair, 
Exalted thus so high ? 
‘Tis sure some spirit in the air, 
Transferr’d from earth to sky, 
The sense to charm, 
I hail thee, friend of purest light, — 
That shin’st so beautiful and bright, 
To guide my steps this dreary night, 
From every barm. | 
‘ What is yon star in the heavens set, ; 
Whose rays invite me on? 
it seems as though we oft had met; 
"Tis sure some friend that’s gone, 
And still would charm. : 
I hail thee! friend of purest light, . 
That shin’st so beautiful and bright, 
To guide my steps this dreary night, 
From every harm.’ 
, Forget Me Not.—p. 52. 
The other stanzas on ‘ Waste’—are quaint in the style of ex- 
pression ; but that very quaintness forms their charm. 
¢Oh! waste thou not the smallest thing 

Created by Divinity ; 

For grains of sand the mcuntains make, 
And atomies infinity. 

Waste thou not, then, the smallest time, 
’Tis imbecile infirmity ; 

For well thou know’st, if aught thou know’st, 
That seconds -form eternity.’ ; : 3 

: : Forget Me Not.—p. 88. 
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Mrs. Hemans maintains her reputation among the annuals ; 


for almost every one of them she has written verses which no one 


can pass over without reading. As we shall meet her more than 
once again, we must content ourselves with some exquisite lines, 
which afford a consoling view of the ‘ lights and shades’ of life. 


‘ The gloomiest day hath gleams of light ; 
The darkest wave hath bright foam near it; 
And twinkles through the cloudiest night 
Some solitary star to cheer it. 


‘The gloomiest soul is not ald gloom ; 
The saddest heart is not al/ sadness : 
And sweetly o’er the darkest doom 
There shines some lingering beam of gladness. 


‘ Despair is never quite despair ; 
Nor life, nor death, the future closes ; 
And round the shadowy brow of Care 
Will Hope and Fancy twine their roses.’ 
Forget Me Not.—p. 120. 


We have already noticed the print of the ‘ Blind Piper.’ This 
is an Irish piper. He is attended by his daughter, who solicits 
charity with a modest grace, which shews, however, that she is 
not altogether unconscious of her father’s musical talents. The 
editor informs us of some circumstances which attach a peculiar 
interest to this print. ‘ It is engraved from a painting by Clen- 
nell, an artist of deserved celebrity, who, from too great anxiety in 
the pursuit of his profession, was some years since deprived of 
reason, which he has never recovered. His wife, from grief and 
devoted attention to him, was afflicted in a similar manner, and 
died ; atid the state of his helpless children excited such commi- 
seration, that a considerable sum was raised by. private subscrip- 
tion for their maintenance and education.” The print is worthily 
illustrated by the graphic and musical poetry of Delta. 


‘ T love to hear the bagpipe sound ; 
The tones wind magically round 
The heart which they subdue 
To pain or pleasure ; yes they raise 
Deep memories, and departed days 
Glide sweetly in review. 


‘Tis soft—the low note speaks of love, 
Lo! the blue lake ; the birchen grove 
Almost from view conceals 
A maiden and a youth, for whom 
Elysium, in its pictured womb, 
Futurity reveals, 


‘Tis wild—hark! how the storms rejoice 
Among the rocks; the cataract’s voice 
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Is mighty; and the breeze 
Sweeps like a hurricane along, 
Singing its fierce demoniac song 

Amid the wondering trees. 


‘Tis harsh——the battle onset’s come ; 
With bray of trump, and beat of drum, 
In deadly combat meet 
The soldier and his foe—the cry 
Of “ onward—on to victory !” 
Of quarter—and retreat. 


< And now the wild and wailing tones 


Seem sighs; and shrieks, and dirgeful groans; 


‘And now their hurrying force 
Re-echoes like the tramp and tread, 
Athwart the dying and the dead, 

Of horseman and of horse. 


« And who is he, the wizard, who, 
Whose music conjures up to view, 
In Fancy’s ranging eye, 
The soft, the beautiful, the wild— 
Dark tempests o’er the mountains piled— 
Or the clear evening sky ? . 


‘ Behold him—day to him is dark ; 
And age, in furrows, hath its mark 
Graved on his manly brow ; 
How changed from when, a peasant-boy, 
Mayhap, through Connaught’ s vales'in joy 
He whistled at the plough! | 


‘ Ah, then, as merry as the lark, 
While the red day-star chased the dark, 
He gazed the purpling sky ; 
Till lightning smote him—and blue day 
Pass’d like the sight of heaven away 
From Jacob’s dreaming: eye. 


‘ All destitute and poor, he sate 
Helpless, lamenting his lorn fate, 
Beside his humble shed _ 
For many a day—then thought, perchance, 
That lays, which were his pastime once, 
Might now supply him: bread. 


‘So with proud independent mind, 
He idless all and sloth resign’d, 
Yea, left his native plains, — 
Led by a filial hand and true, 
Darkling to roam the country through, 
And pipe his Dorie strains. 
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‘ Nor joyless is his lot; the breeze 
That whispers through the leafy trees— 
The murmurs of the stream— 
The genial sunshine—and the rain— 
Speak to his heart, and not in vain, 


Of boyhood’s raptured dream ! 


‘Tis thus that Fancy would create 
The wandering minstrel’s wayward fate, 
Nor of his craft complain ; 
He who can wake the smile and sigh, 
Or bring heaven’s light to beauty’s eye, 
Hath not lived in vain.’ 
Forget Me Not.—pp. 365—368. 


Almost in the last page of the volume there are four or five 
stanzas written by Miss E. H. Keating, a name with which we 
have not met before. They have no pretension about them, but 
they have a sweetness and a simplicity which induce us to present 
them to the reader; the more particularly as they look like an 
humble flower which’the gardener appears to have neglected. 


‘ My childhood !—those were joyous days! 
I have not yet forgot 
The peasant minstrel’s cheering lays ; 
Or mountain-shelter’d cot : 3 
Those heights, too, where the wild rose blush’d, 
And hung its graceful wreath 
Across the rippling stream, that rush’d 
In silver threads beneath. 


‘My youth, too, was a happy time, 

And I remember well 

I loved the merry village chime, 
And peaceful sabbath bell, 

Mellow’d by distance, as it stole 
With measure sweet and clear ; 

Those sounds were music to the soul, 
[ ne’er again shall hear. 


‘I recollect my happy home, 

My pleasures as a child ; 

The forest where I used to roam, 
The rocks so bleak and wild. 

That home is tenantless ; the spot 
It graced is rude and bare ; 

The loved ones gone, our name forgot, 
And desolation there. 


‘ My mother’s smile I recollect, 
Her voice I can recall ; 
And there is one I would forget, 


The best beloved of all. 
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She too is gone, no hallow’d earth 
Marks where her ashes rest ; 
Far from the country of her birth, 

Her lone grave is unblest. 


¢ All, all I cherish’d now are dead, 

The daring and the brave, 

Who, side by side, in battle bled, 
And shared a soldier’s grave. 

How sweet ’twill be, when nature ends 
Life’s pilgrimage of care, 

To rest in peace with well-loved friends, 
And slumber with them there !’— : 


Forget Me Not.---pp. 413, 414. 


‘The Winter’s Wreath’ appears this year in an enlarged form, 
and divested of those pretensions to particular sanctity which 
limited its former volumes to religious circles. It looks, upon a 
hasty examination, to be a delightful book. The engravings 
which embellish it are twelve in number, and there is not an indif- 
ferent one among them. The letter-press is duly intermixed with 
prose and verse, with song and tale, and, as far as appearances 
go, the ‘ Wreath’ would seem to stand as fair a chance of popu- 
larity as any of its rivals. Upon a closer inspection of its con- 
tents, however, we find the literary materials of which they are 
composed to be very inferior indeed, in point of merit, to the 
embellishments by which they are accompanied. This observa- 
tion applies more extensively than it would be gracious to point 
out in detail. There are, indeed, some exceptions. The ‘ Con- 
tretems,’ a French tale of the old regime, is very well told. Some 
readers will perhaps object to the conversations in French, which 
are introduced into it. Wedonot. French is the true language 
for conversation; and, as far as it is used here, it is couched in a 

y and idiomatic style, and is much more lively than a transla- 
tion would be of the same passages into English. A very excel- 
lent sketch, ‘ Kit Wallis,’ by the author of ‘ Recollections of the 
Peninsula,’ is, however, more within the compass of our space. 


‘There is scarcely a village any where in the wide world, bat has in it 
some half-witted being, whom the very children feel privileged to mock. 
How often do we see such a crazy unfortunate, followed by a little tribe 
of urchin tyrants, tormenting and torturing it! some by the nick-name and 
the cruel laugh—some by the mouth awry or the broad grimace—others 
by the sly pull at the ragged skirt—and a few by the coward stone :—and 
the loud shout of triumph the little mob will give, when they succeed in 
making the poor creature turn ana stand at bay; or run after them in 
fierce, but, happaly for them, in impotent anger. Such a sight is not 


uncommon, and, to a man of thought and feeling, is very humiliating and 
affecting. 





“© The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see, they bark at me !” 


2c2 
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cries Lear in his mad misery. ‘ Is there any cause in Nature that makes * 


these hard hearts?” Ah me! J fearthere is. Kit Wallace, I call thee up 
from thy grave. Let me paint thy portrait; record thy wrongs; and 
relate thy death. It may be, some poor feeble-minded being, shall be 
treated the better for this sketch of thy inoffensive life: some stick shall 
be raised in defence of a mobbed miserable—some word of kindness be 
spoken into an ear accustomed only to reviling and reproach. 

‘ | remember, in the ardent and joyous days of my early military life— 
when my laughter was “ like the crackling of thorns under a pot”—a 
ap half-witted man, who enlisted into the regiment; I know not when 
or how. 

‘ He was certainly, poor fellow, to use the favourite phrase of the drill- 
sergeant, one of his Majesty's hard bargains. He was not crazy—he 
was not an idiot—so that there was no way of getting him discharged, 
for, at that period, inspecting generals were very strict about discharges ; 
but he was a simpleton of the silliest. The intelligence of a child was 
greater. It was well for him, perhaps, that he had been driven to enlist 
by ill treatment at home; or inveigled by some adroit recruiting serjeant, 
who wanted to pocket the bringing money ; for in a regiment he was sure 
to be clothed, fed, taken care of, and governed. Poor Kit! to make a 
soldier of him was impossible. However he had eyes, arms, and legs; and 
as he would not use these last to desert, to get rid of him was impracti- 
cable. He had a slouch; and he wasasloven. He never stood in the 
proper position of a soldier; nor did he ever put on his clothes and ap- 
pointments like one. Officers and drill-sergeants gave him up in despair. 
He sunk into a sort of privileged character, one who was 


*“¢ Unapt to learn, and formed of stubborn stuff.” 


‘ Kit was in the company of; which I was the Lieutenant; for a while my 
pupil, but soon, and for years, my torment and my plague; and often- 
times—I write it with a blush—oftentimes my jest. Upon inspection and 
review-days, I hid him as well as I could; put him ona rear-guard, or in 
an awkward squad of lately-joined recruits: employed him for the day as 
a cook, or on fatigue duty, or as a line or barrack orderly ; some out-of- 
the-way post or corner was found, in which to conceal Kit: but if, owing 
to untoward circumstances, such an arrangement could not be effected, I 
would get him well cleaned, and his appointments well put on, by one of 
the smartest of my corporals; and then place him in the rear rank, anda 
clever serjeant behind, with his eye constantly on him, to prevent him from 
discrediting the company by his blunders. 

‘It may be supposed, that such a subject soon became the butt of his 
comrades; they never wanted a joke when he was by ;—they tormented 
him incessantly. They played him tricks, at which sometimes he himself 
gave the laugh of silliness; while at others, he would blubber like a baby : 
on these last occasions, I would rebuke him, jand punish the men :—but [ 
often, too often, shared in the laughter. Poor Kit!—he went with us to 
the Peninsula: I remember him well in our marches there. My old cap- 
tain, who was one of the best tempered men I ever met with, would some- 
times be provoked into a violent passion with him; and while he punished 
half the company for teazing him, would threaten, in a voice of thunder, 
“< to ride down Kit’s throat!” the only threat that ever effectually silenced 
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him when he was in the mood to blubber and bellow;—and the only 
punishment, if a threat be a punishment, he ever received. 

‘ The silliness of the poor fellow was incredible. [ remember on one 
occasion, when the regiment was drawn up, expecting to be immediately 
engaged, and I was in charge of the company; as a simple act of duty, I 
placed him in the front rank; lest, by his extreme awkwardness, he might 
do some injury, in firing, to the man who would otherwise have stood in 
front of him. It is a ludicrous fact, that the poor fellow complained to 
the colonel, as he was riding down the line, that I had placed him in the 
front rank to get him killed. ‘* Is he not in the front rank himself, you 
fool!” was the colonel’s reply. This shows, first, alas! that poor Kit 
regarded all the world, and me amongst them, as Ais enemies—next, that 
he had not much of the hero in his composition. This little incident was 
never forgotten by the men of the company; and they plagued him about 
it to the end of the war: but many a voice that gibed and jeered him was, 
in succession, silenced in death. He was one of the few survivors in the 
company at the termination of those memorable campaigns. He was 
present in every battle, and on every march. The handsome, and the 
happy, and the hardy fell around him: Kit lived on. At the close of the 
bloody battle of Albuera, when I saw him safe upon that field of carnage, 
I was glad in my very heart; and felt that ‘“‘ I could have better spared a 
better man.” I have said truly that Kit was no hero, as his complaint to 
the colonel on a former occasion had proved; yet he had apparently no 
fear of death. He stood in his place, had a pouch full of ball-cartridges, 
and fired them away in the battle; whether guilty or innocent of blood, he 
could not on that occasion know, and little heeded. 

‘ How strange to think of such a man receiving THz THANKS OF 
PARLIAMENT; as he did in common with the army many times; and 
was perhaps sent to drill by the commanding officer or adjutant, at the 
very: parade when they were read to him, for some awkwardness or irregu- 
larity ;—shared perhaps in victory in the morning, and was for some 
offence put on extra fatigue duty the same evening. What a strange and 
complicated machine is an army! How much of “the common” enters 
into it! Hurrah for Liberty and Old England! is the cheerful cry of 
men, enlisted for life, rushing into battle to deal out, and to meet, the 
death-stroke. The victory is won: then comes again ATTENTION ! 
rom? oF CoMMAND AND Exercise or Anms—L’éstrange chose que 
a vie! 

‘ At the conclusion of the war, and upon the return of the regiment 
home, the battalion was re-organized; Kit was no longer in the same 
company with me, and, except being occasionally thrown on duty near 
him, I almost lost sight of the man. At length, after a lapse of years, he 
fell again under my notice in India. I observed about him a very remark- 
able change-—-an evident improvement. He was far cleverer than he was 
ever wont to be: his awkward gait remained, but his look was no longer 
the same. His eye, once so restless, that used to be looking on ever 
side, as if constantly expecting either reproof or ridicule, was now still 
and placid; and a beam of contentment shone in it. He always saluted 
me witn a look of kind and familiar recognition ; and if I occasionally 
mopped and said a word to him, he replied as if pleased at the notice. 

‘I was much puzzled and perplexed at first about this change in a 
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man, whose imbecility of mind I had once regarded as alike painful and 
hopeless. Upon making a more particular inquiry, I found that, in the 
company to which he belonged, he had become attached to the little child 
of one of his comrades, and of whom he took as much care as if it had 
been his own: that he spent all his spare pay upon it: that he did his 
duty quietly, was regular, and neither troubled his fellow-soldiers, nor was 
troubled by them ; and that he never associated with the men, but was 
always with this little child, who was exceedingly fond of him. 

‘ Here was the secret. I more particularly observed him ever after. [ 
often met him with the child in his hand:—a little, common-looking child, 
just old enough to trot by his side, and stammer out its liking—with eyes 
that to him had beauty, for they looked up to him with affection. Here 
was the secret: he had never hitherto found in the cold world any thing 
to love him, any thing he could love; here was a heaven-sent object 
exactly suited to his heart’s want ;—a little stranger in this earth, too 
young to know, and to take part with, those who despised him. A little 
thing, which perhaps had first attracted his notice when, in the chance 
absence of its parents, it stood terrified and helpless, crying in a tumul- 
tuous barrack-room. _ Poor Kit, who had been buffeted with roughness 
from his very cradle, had been frightened or laughed out of his wits, and 
then scorned for having none; had been the sport of the lane or alley in 
which he was born, and then been driven from the haunts of home; first 
to be the butt of his fellow-workmen, and next of those, amongst whem 
he had cast in his lot ‘‘ to mend his fate or be rid on’t,”—had now found 
something to love him.’— Winter's Wreath, pp. 274---280. 


. .To this extract, if we add a short biographical memoir of 
Proctor, a young and promising artist, who is not unaptly called 
the Chatterton of Sculpture, we shall have acquitted ourselves of 
our obligations towards the pruse compositions in this volume. 


‘ Proctor, from his earliest days, had a strong inclination for the arts ; 
but owing to some family caprice, he was doomed to serve five or seven 
years behind a draper’s counter—a delightful employment for a man of 
his feelings and imagination! Yet, if he had continued there, his‘ life 
would probably have glided on more happily and smoothly than it did 
when he entered on the task of endeavouring to satisfy a capricious public 
by ‘the productions of his genius. After a joyful release from his servile 
employment, he resolved to devote himself wholly to sculpture; and 
declared his intention to some of his intimate friends, who discouraged 
the idea, and urged him to remain in the business to which he had been 
brought up. Shortly afterwards, however, having had: some property be- 
queathed to him, and being encouraged to follow the arts by those who 
had admired his-early efforts, and on whose judgment he relied—he in- 
dulged his inclinations, and, taking up the pencil and modelling imstru- 
ment, he bade a final farewell to trade. : 

‘ After pursuing his studies for a length of time with various fortunes, 
he succeeded in gaining the head prize at the Royal Academy. Soon 
after this, he was introduced to the president, Mr. West, who recom- 
mended him to model one of his designs for the following exhibition. This 
was the ‘“ Ixion on the Wheel.” ‘Though the model was much admired 
by the members of the Academy, no one offered’ to purchase it during the 
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whole time the exhibition'remained open; until, at length, Sir Abraham 
Hume bought it, merely, as he observed, to encourage the young man ; 
an action which reflects great honour on the taste and feelings of that 
worthy baronet. 

‘ For the following year’s exhibition, he produced his model of “ Piri- 
thoiis slatn by Cerberus,” which was highly approved both by. the Presi- 
dent and members; but I am sorry to say, that such was the indifference 
to the arts shewn by the nobility and gentry of the day, that they suffered 
this production, like his last, to remain unsold until late on the last day of 
the exhibition ; when Sir Abraham Hume called, and enquired if Proctor’s 
model was sold; and, being answered in the negative, said, with much 
kindness and generosity, that though he did not want the group, he would 
purchase it to encourage Proctor, who was a young man worthy of 
patronage. 

‘ As the artist had now been studying for a considerable time, his funds 
were becoming extrémely low; and he resolved to make a desperate 
effort, before the next exhibition, to gain the public favour. He designed 
and modelled a group of ** Diomede, king of Thrace, torn to pieces by 
wild :horses,” which was admired by every person who saw it ; and that it 
might have every chance of being viewed to advantage, the President and 
council very kindly placed it by itself in the centre of the library. Such 
were the crowds who daily flocked to see it, that it became necessary to 


-have a strong iron railing placed round, to keep the multitude from press- 


ing on and injuring it. Poor Proctor’s model continued to excite a lively 
interest in the public mind till the close of the exhibition ; which only 
raised his hopes, and caused him to expect that some of its admirers would 
surely purchase it. His spirits were thus buoyed up till the very last 
day, when all hope failed him; he became dejected, and gave himself up 
to despair. At the close of the exhibition, his model was sent home to 
him; and after viewing and examining it all round, in a fit of despon- 
dency he seized a hammer, and in a few seconds broke the group on 
which he had been employed nearly twelve months, and destroyed a work 
which had been viewed with admiration by thousands. 


‘ From this time he resigned himself to the deepest misery; quitted his 
lodgings, and wandered up and down the streets in melancholy solitude. 
Nothing more was heard of him, till the President inquired of one of his 
domestics whether Proctor had called to see his pictures; as had been 
his custom perhaps two or three times a week. He was informed that he 
had not been there for two or three previous months ; and_he sent a mes- 
senger to make inquiry after him. He was found in a deplorable state : 
his clothes were all tattered, his health impaired, and he scarcely ever 
spoke to any one. His abode was a paltry lodging-house in Clare market, 
for which he paid sixpence each night; and his only food were hard bis- 
cuits, and the water he drank at a neighbouring pump. 

‘The President was much shocked by this lamentable account, and lost 
no time in summoning a council of the Academy, to whom he pro 
to send the unfortunate young man to study at Rome for. three years; 
which was unanimously agreed to. A sufficient sum was voted for his 
outfit; forty pounds for his travelling expences to Rome, one hundred 
a year for his subsistence there, and forty pounds for his journey home. 
On the following day, Mr. West invited Proctor to dine with him: we 
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may be sure the invitation was gladly accepted. After dinner, Mr. West 
communicated the pleasing intelligence; at which he was quite over- 
powered with joy. The President, in continuation, said, ‘‘ as a mark of 
my personal approbation of your conduct, my own son (who was then 
studying for a painter) shall accompany you to Rome, and be the com- 
panion of your studies there.” Mr, West then gave him a cheque on his 
banker, and settled that he should leave London with his son, for Paris, 
on their way to Rome, in about three weeks. 

‘ One short week had scarcely elapsed after this interview, when a mes- 
senger rang at the President’s door, who said he came from Mr. Proctor. 
On hearing this, the President thought that it was Proctor himself, coming 
to communicate his arrangements, and immediately threw open the doors 
of his study, when he beheld a man at the other end of his gallery, ad- 
vancing towards him, weeping. He feared all was not right, and asked if 
Mr. Proctor was unwell; when the messenger, overcome with grief, faintly 
answered, ‘ Sir, he is pgap!” | | 

‘ On further inquiry, Mr.. West was told that three or four days after 
Proctor had dined at his house he was taken ill of a fever, and had ex- 
a after two days illness. The fever was ofa malignant character; and 

ad been brought on by the overpowering effect of sudden joy upon his 
weak frame. 

‘ Thus died this Chatterton of Sculpture—a lamentable instance of the 


indifference of the public to the early struggles of genius:—a melancholy 
proof, 








‘“ how hard is it.to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar !”’ 


Winter’s Wreath, pp. 389—394, 


For a specimen of the poetry, we must again have recourse to 
Mrs. Hemans ; and we must add, that the verses are among the 
very few worth reading in the volume. 


‘ Whence is the might of thy master-spell ? 
Speak to me, voice of sweet sound, and tell ! 
How canst thou wake, by one gentle breath, 
Passionate visions of love and death ! 


‘ How callest thou back, with a note, a sigh, 
Words and low tones from the days gone by— 
A sunny glance, or a fond farewell ? 
Speak to me, voice of sweet sound, and tell! 


‘ What is thy power, from the soul’s deep spring, 
In sudden gushes the tears to bring ? 

_ Even ’midst the swells of thy festal glee, 
Fountains of sorrow are stirred by thee ! 


‘Vain are those tears !--vain and fruitless all— 
Showers that refresh not, yet still must fall; 
For a purer bliss while the full heart burns, 
For a brighter home while the spirit yearns ! 


‘Something of mystery there surely dwells, 
Waiting thy touch, in our bosom-cells ; 
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Something that finds not its answer here— 
A chain to be clasped in another sphere. 


‘ Therefore a current of sadness deep, 


Through the stream of thy triumphs is heard to sweep, 
Like a moan of the breeze through a summer sky— 
Like a name of the dead when the wine foams high ! 


‘ Yet speak to me still, though thy tones be fraught 
With vain remembrance and troubled thought ;— 
Speak! for thou tellest my soul that its birth 
Links it with regions more bright than earth!’ 


Winter's Wreath, pp. 256, 257. 


But if justice compel us to limit our extracts from ‘ The Winter’s 
Wreath’ to the three which we have given, we would amply make 
up for their paucity, if we could, by laying before the reader all 
the twelve engravings by which it is decorated. It seems to have 
been an oversight to have engraved for the title page the wreath 
painted by Vandyke; it is here called a Winter’s Wreath, al- 
though there is not a single winter flower in its composition. 
It is chiefly made up of roses and violets, the peculiar offsprin 
and ornaments of summer. This may appear to be dunedind 
<riticism ; but artists should know that it is in such little pro- 
prieties true taste is very often discovered, and by them it is tried. 

’ The frontispiece, Lady Blanche and her merlin, well deserves the 
distinetion which has placed it in the’van of the embellishments. 
The figure of the lady is skilfully defined, beneath her light and 
flowing costume ; her countenance beams with intelligence, and 
her lips are just parted by a smile, which desires you to admire 
and caress the noble bird that is perched upon her finger. Great 
praise is due to W. Miller, for his engraving of Havell’s view on 
the Thames, near Windsor. [tis a rich sylvan scene; the water 

leams in the sun, through the mass of foliage, with a silve 

Sealed in the shade, the ripples here and there are touched 
with light, and serve to show the whole breadth of the Thames at 
this point. Another charming view in this volume, is that of a 
scene near Ambleside. Children are seen returning home from 
school, full of delight; the wearied mistress is seated outside her 
door, enjoying the evening air; the rooks are wending to their 
homes on the lofty branches of the trees, through which we catch 
a view of the distant mountains. Next to the frontispiece, per- 
haps, the best engraving of the whole is the Sailor Boy. His fine 
muscular limbs seem instinct with energy, as he climbs the ropes 
in the rocking of the storm; the hardihood which they display, 
well contrasts with the tender sorrow, ready almost to melt into 
tears, which clouds his cheek, when he thinks of the home that 
he may never see again. : 

The number and excellence of the plates in ‘The Gem’ cannot 
fail to secure for that new annual a very considerable degree of 
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popularity. They are creditable to Mr. Marshall’s enterprise ; 
the subjects are for the most part well chosen, and the execution 
of the engravings is, generally speaking, unobjectionable. Both 
‘The Gem’ and ‘The Winter’s Wreath’ are of a size larger than 
‘The Forget Me Not,’ though under that of ‘The Keepsake.’ The 
additional space, however, tends to set off the plates in both the 
volumes to great advantage. If we were asked which of the em- 
bellishments in the work now before us we should prefer fora 
portfolio, we should point at once to ‘ May Talbot,’ the engraved 
title page, which is a singularly beautiful specimen of art, the 
‘Widow,’ ‘ Nina,’ the ‘ Farewell,’ the ‘ Fisherman’s Daughter,’ 
the ‘May Queen,’ ‘ Harry and his Dog,’ and the ‘Young Helve- 
tian.’ These are all prints which would do honour to any publi- 
cation. Upon their great merit, indeed, ‘The Gem’ must chiefly 
depend for its success, as we have seldom encountered any miscel- 
Jany of a more indifferent character than that which Mr. Hood 
has provided as their auxiliary. In his own verses, at least, we 
should have expected to have found some gleams of humour and 
talent, but all his drollery, and even his good sense, seem to have 
abandoned him on assuming the duties of an editor. A strikin 
instance of bad taste and utter folly is exhibited in the lines which 
he intended as a poetical description of one of the most interestin 
engravings in the whole collection—‘ The Farewell.’ Even the 
measure is nonsensical. We were also much disgusted with Mr. 
Charles Lamb’s sketch of ‘The Widow.’ It is a poor attempt to 
turn into a joke the natural sympathies which the engraving is so 
well calculated to excite. A more heartless or a more pointless 
series of low poems never appeared before, even from that ridicu- 
lous school to which the author of them belongs. We can select 
from the whole of the three hundred and twenty pages only two 
pieces, which are at all worthy of being read, and even one of 
these, we extract more from a deference for the name of the writer, 
than for any distinguished merit that can be recognised in his 
composition ; we allude to the ‘ Death of Keeldar,’ by Sir Walter 
Scott. 


‘ Up rose the sun o’er moor and mead ; 
Up with the sun rose Percy Rede ; 
Brave Keeldar, from his couples freed, 

Career’d along the lea ; 
The palfrey sprung with sprightly bound, 
As if to watch the gamesome hound ; 
His horn the gallant huntsman wound : 
They were a jovial three ! 


* Man, hound, or horse, of higher fame, 
To wake the wild deer never came, 
Since Alnwick’s Earl pursued the game 

On Cheviot’s rueful day ; 
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Keeldar was matchless in his speed, 
Than Tarras ne’er was stauncher steed, 
A peerless archer Percy Rede : 

And right dear friends were they. 


‘ The chase engross'd their joys and woes, 
Together at the dawn they rose, 
Together shared the noon’s repose, 

By fountain or by stream ; 
And oft, when evening skies were red, 
The heather was their common bed, 
Where each, as wildering fancy led, 
. Still hunted in his dream. 


‘ Now is the thrilling moment near 

Of sylvan hope and sylvan fear, 

Yon thicket holds the harbour’d deer, 
The signs the hunters know ;--- 

With eyes of flame, and quivering ears, 

The brake sagacious Keeldar nears ; 

The restless palfrey paws and rears ; 
The archer strings his bow. 


‘The game’s afoot !---halloo !---halloo ! 
Hunter, and horse, and hound pursue ;--- 
But woe the shaft that erring flew--- 

That e’er it left the string ! 
And ill betide the faithless yew ! 
‘The stag bounds scatheless o’er the dew, 
And gallant Keeldar’s life-blood true 
Has drench’d the grey-goose wing. 


‘ The noble hound---he dies, he dies, 
Death, death has glazed his fixed eyes, 
Stiff on the bloody heath he lies, 

Without a moan or quiver. 
Now day may break and bugle sound, 
And whoop and hollow ring around, 
And o’er his couch the stag may bound, 
But Keeldar sleeps for ever. 


‘ Dilated nostrils, staring eyes, 

Mark the poor palfrey’s mute ag ag 

He knows not that his comrade dies, — 
Nor what is death---but still 

His aspect hath expression drear 

Of grief, and wonder, mix’d with fear, 

Like startled children when they hear 
Some mystic tale of ill. 


‘ But he that bent the fatal bow, 
Can well the sum of evil know, 
And o’er his favourite bending low, 

In speechless grief recline ; 
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Can think he hears the senseless clay 
In unreproachful accents say, 
‘“‘ The hand that took my life away, 
Dear master, was it thine ? 


«<¢ And if it be, the shaft be bless’d, 
Which sure some erring aim address’d, 
Since in your service, priz’d, caress’d, 

I in your service die ; 
And you may have a fleeter hound, 
To match the dun deer’s merry bound, 
But by your couch will ne’er be found 
So true a guard as I.” 





‘ And to his last stout Percy rued 

The fatal chance, for when he stood, 

’Gainst fearful odds in deadly feud, 
And_-fell amid the fray, 

E’en with his dying voice he cried, 
‘‘ Had Keeldar but been at my side, 

Your treacherous ambush had been spied--- 
I had not died to-day!” 


‘ Remembrance of the erring bow 
Long since had joined the tides which flow, 
Conveying human bliss.and woe, 
Down dark Oblivion’s river ; 
But Art can Time's stern doom arrest, — 
And snatch his spoils froin Lethe’s breast, 
And in her Cooper’s colours drest, 
The scene shail live for ever.’--- The Gem---pp. 13—i7. 


To this poem, though graced by a great name, we infinitely 


prefer the following simple ballad, by Bernard Barton, entitled 
‘The Fisher Girl.’ 


‘ My home is on the ocean shore, 

My Father’s cot beside the wave, 

Where winds of winter loudest roar, 
And crested billows hoarsest rave. 

My Brothers, beautiful and brave ! 
At Trafalgar by Nelson’s side, 

So early won a watery grave, 
And fell in boyhood’s pride. 


‘Ill could my mother’s. heart sustain 

A blow so sudden and severe; 
She died! and I alone remain 

My Sire’s else childless home to cheer !— 
I wept! but he could shed no tear, 

Though I might hear his stifled groan, 
When slowly from my Mother’s bier 

He turn’d —to me alone! 
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‘ But Poverty, whate’er its grief, 

Must labour for its daily bread ; 

Its hour of mourning must be brief, 
However dear the humble dead : 

And childhood’s tear, though freely shed, 
Is soon forgotten :—day by day, 

As o’er our lowly roof it sped, 
Some sorrow stole away. 


‘ And now [ would not change my lot 

For that of Wealth’s most splendid home ; 
More dear to me our sea-side cot 

Than Grandeur’s proudest, loftiest dome : 
The beach, where hour by hour I roam, 

Ts mure than flowery fields to me; 
Its breakers, crested white with foam, 

My playmates frank and free, 


‘The rocky cliffs, that lift on high 

Their fronts to battle with the breeze, © 
Are lovelier to my partial eye 

Than verdant clumps of leafy trees ; 
The solemn sound of tossing seas, 

The Fisher’s song, the Gull’s loud cry 
My childish fancy better please’ 

Than inland melody. 


‘Then think me not of hope forlorn, 
Or weigh’d by toil and sorrow down ;. 
With basket on my arm, each morn 
I gaily seek the Market-town: — 
None greet me with an angry frown, 
But all my humble labours aid ; 
Pity the King who wears a crown, 
But not the Fisher Maid !’ 
The Gem.—pp. 121—123. 


The ‘ Literary Souvenir’ is also a little enlarged this year, and 
if the two last engravings in the latter part of the volume, 
‘Feramory relating the Story of the Peri,’ and ‘She never told 
her Love,’ were removed from it, we should say that it was not 
unworthy of the high character which has been justly bestowed 
on most of its predecessors. It would seem that the first of the 
two prints here mentioned, had been introduced upon an exigency, 
merely to fill up the requisite number ; the other must have been 
borrowed from some bad edition of Shakspeare’s plays. It is 
© mere caricature of the beautiful creation of the poet. But the 
inferiority of these engravings 1s amply redeemed: by the portrait 
of Sir Walter Scott, which we believe to be one’ of. the best 
likenesses of that celebrated person in existence, It has been 
painted for some time by C. B. Leslie, and has’ béen capitally 
engraved by Mr. Danforth, a young. American artist, of distin- 
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guished promise. The ‘ Proposal,’ from the ‘ May-day’ of the 
same painter, may be enumerated among the gems of the volume, 
as may also be ‘ Minny O’Donnell’s Toilet,’ ‘Cupid taught by 
the Graces,’ and, above all, ‘Cleopatra embarking on the Cydnus,’ 
and ‘The Sisters.’ These two engravings are, beyond all question, 
superior to anything that we have yet seen in the other annuals. 
We must give the reader some idea of it through the medium of 
Mr. J. E leew kindred verses. ! 


‘ The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne, 
Burred on the water: the poop was beaten gold: 
Purple the sails ; and so perfumed that 
The winds were love-sick with them ; the oars were silver ; 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water which they beat to follow faster, 
As amorous of their strokes. 
SHAKSPEA RE, 


‘ Fiures in the sunny air! 
And harps in the porphyry halls! 
And a low, deep hum,—like a people’s prayer,— 
With its heart-breathed swells and falls! 
And an echo,—like the desart’s call,— 
Flung back to the shouting shores ! 
And the river’s ripple, heard through all, 
As it plays with the silver oars!— 
The sky is a gleam of gold ! 
And the amber breezes float, 
Like thoughts to be dreamed of,—but never told,— 
Around the dancing boat! 


‘ She has stepped on the burning sand! 
And the thousand tongues are mute! 
And the Syrian strikes, with a trembling hand, 
The strings of his gilded lute ! 
And the Athiop’s heart throbs loud and high, ‘“ TA 
Beneath his white symar, | 
And the Lybian kneels, as he meets her eye 
Like the flash of an Eastern star ! 
The galas may not be heard, 
Yet the silken streamers quiver, 
And the vessel shoots,—like a bright-plumed bird,— 
Away—down the golden river ! 


‘ Away by the lofty mount! 
And away by the lonely shore ! 
Aud away by the gushing of many a fount, 
Where fountains gush no more !— 
Oh! for some warning spirit, there, 
Some voice that should have spoken 
Of climes to be laid waste and bare, | 
And glad, young spirits broken ! 
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Of waters dried away, 

And hope and beauty blasted ! 

—That scenes so fair and hearts so gay 
Should be so early wasted ! 


‘ A dream of other days !— 
That land is a desart now ! 
And grief grew up, to dim the blaze 
Upon that royal brow ! 
The whirlwind’s burning wing hath cast 
Blight on the marble plain, 
And Sorrow—like the Simoom—past 
O’er Cleopatra’s brain ! 
Too like her fervid clime, that bred 
Its self-consuming fires,— 
Their breasts—like Indian widows—fed 
Their awn funereal pyres! 
—Not such the songs her minstrels sing,— 
‘¢ Live, beauteous, and for ever !” 
As the vessel darts, with its purple wing, 
Away—down the golden river !’ 
Literary Souvenir.—pp. 34---36. 


We very much regret that the tale which tells the story of ‘The 
Sisters,’ is too long for our purpose. It is, perhaps, too tragical 
as an opening piece for such a work as the Souvenir; it is, how- 
ever, extremely well written. There is occasionally a playfulness 
in the style which it would not be easy to imitate, as an example 
of which we may select a igi or two. We must premise 


Vibert was a romantic, intelligent youth, residing with his uncle 
at Hazledell. 


‘At a few miles distance from Hazledell was a pretty estate, called 
Silvermere, from a small lake, which reflected the front of the dwelling and 
the high grounds and rich timber behind it. It was inhabited by persons 
of consideration in the county, who were too happy at home to mix much 
with their neighbours. In fact, of a numerous family, there was but one 
daughter old enough to be introduced; and she was of a beauty so rare, 
that there was little danger in keeping her upon hand until her sister was 
of an age to accompany her into society. 

In this family, Vibert had been for some time a favourite, and had been 
fascinated on his first introduction to it. The beauty of whom we have 
made mention, and her sister, a year or two younger, were placed on either 
side of him; and it was hard to know whether most to admire the wild 
tongue and laughing loveliness of the younger---the fair-haired Edith ; or 
the retiring, but smiling dignity of the black eyes, and pale fine features of 
the elder---the graceful Marion. They were, perhaps, both pleased to see 
the hero of the county conversations; but the younger one. was the fore- 
most to display it: without being a flirt, she was frank, and had the rare, 
natural gift of saying and doing what she pleased without danger of mis- 
construction. 

‘ The daring but feminine gaiety of this young creature speedily dispelled 
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from the mind of Vibert all idea of his recent acquaintance. On his making 
some mention of it, she assured him that, on her part, the acquaintance 
was by no means recent, for she had heard him discussed as often as any 
Knight of the Round Table. 

‘** To place you upon an equality with us,” she said, “1 will tell you 
what sort of persons we are, and you can judge whether at any future 
time, when your horse happens to knock up in our neighbourhood, and 
your dinner to be five miles off, you will condescend to take advantage of 
us. Papa and mamma, who you see have been a handsome couple, and 
would think themselves so still, if they had not such a well grown family, 
are by no means rigid, exacting, fault-finding and disagreeable, like papas 
and mammas in general. They have had the good taste to discover our 
precose talents, and profit by being our companions instead of our rulers, 
from the time we learned the art of spelling words of one syllable, and 
doing as we, were not bidden, Instead of scolding us for cur misdeeds. 
they used to reason with us as to their propriety, and generally got the 
worst of the argument ; so, saving that in virtue of our old companionship 
we make them the confidants of most of our dilemmas, they have brought 
us up charmingly undutiful and self-willed. 

‘«* As for Marion, she is a young lady, erroneously supposed to be the 
pride of the family, and who presumes to regard me with a patronising 
complacency which seems to intimate an idea that, one of these days, [ 
shall really learn to talk. She is a sedate personage, who tries to reflect 
upon things; but as the same deep study has shaded her brow as long as 
I can recollect, I imagine that she does not often come to a conclusion. 
Yet the falsely-styled pride of Silvermere does not blanch her cheeks in the 
unwholesome atmosphere of learned tomes; nor by spinning the globes, 
nor by hunting the stars. Hercharacter is a little touched with romance, 
and her study is how to mend a bad world, which continues ailing in 
spite of her. She gives all her consolation, and half of her pin-money, 
to a tribe of old dames and young damsels, who, under such patron- 
age, only pull our hedges in greater security, or add fresh colours 
to the costume which is to flaunt triumphant on the fair day. The 
urchins whom she teaches “to guess their lessons,” and buys off 
from aiding in the toils of their parents, are the most mischievous in the 
neighbourhood ; and, in short, things go on worse and worse, and poor 
Marion does not know what to make of it. From the humbler world, so 
different from the Arcadian affair of her imagination, she turns with despair 


to the sphere in which she is herself to move, and shudders at the prospect) 


of disappointment there also. Where amongst such a community of young 
ladies battling for precedence, and -young gentlemen vowing eternal con- 
stancy to a dozen at a time, can she look for the friend of her soul, or the 
more favoured being who is to console her for the want of one1 Alas, the 
pride of Silvermere! with feelings so delicate that a gossamer might 
wound them, how can she accommodate herself to any world but.that of 
the fairy tales which delighted our nursery, or expect tranquillity in any 
place but a cloister.’—The Literary Souvenir.---pp. 6---9. 


With Marion, Vibert soon got entangled ; while to Edith’s eyes 
‘he was anything but indifferent.’ He found, however, a treache- 
roys, rival in a neighbouring youth, named Marcus, with whom 
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he was upon intimate: terms of friendship, and to whose jealousy 
he ultimately became a victim. We may relate the catastrophe. 


‘ They were making a short cut through the tangled thicket, from one 
path to another, and had reached a more gloomy and savage spot than 
they had hitherto encountered. Marcus sat down upon a piece of splin- 
tered timber, and motioned Vibert, with a gasping earnestness which was 
not to be disputed, to seat himself beside him. 

‘ « Marcus,” said the latter, as he complied, ‘“* your conduct is inex- 
plicable. Why are you so anxious that I should not go to Silvermere, 
nor renew my acquaintance with Marion? You must have some reason for 
all this; and, if so, why conceal it from me?” 

‘+ If nothing short of such au extremity will induce you to follow my 
counsel, I must even come to it. Marion is not what you have supposed 
her. You imagine that her love for you has kept her single. Ask of 
whom you will, if such be the general opinion. Till yesterday she gave 
herself to another, who cannot aspire to a thousandth part of your merit, 
but who happened to be more favoured by fortune. Last night, you 
became the richest, and she changed; but would Vibert be contented 
with a partner who preferred another ?” 

‘« « Marcus !—this other! It is of youself you speak ?” 

‘«< Ask all the world, if she did not make herself notorious with me. 
She made me distrust all womankind. Vibert, let us both leave her to 
the reflections of one who has deserved to be forsaken.” 

*« May it not be that you, and not I, have mistaken her? She might 
have preferred your company because you were my friend, and you might 
have fancied that she loved you because you loved her. It is needless to 
contradict me; men do not tremble and turn pale, because their friends 
are going to marry jilts. I do not blame you; for not to love Marion, is 
beyond the power even of friendship, Let us only be fair rivals, and not 
attempt to aiscourage each other by doing her injustice. Let us go hand 
in hand, and each prefer his suit. For my part, I promise you, that, if 
you succeed, I will yield without enmity.” 

‘ Marcus staggered as he arose; Vibert’s countenance was grave, but 
not unfriendly. | 

‘«¢ Go on, then,” said the former, in a deep, broken voice, and with 
every feature convulsed; at the same time, he turned himself homeward ; 
and Vibert, seeing that it was advisable to part company, pursued his 
course towards Silvermere. Marcus made but a few strides, and paused. 
He clenched his teeth, and cast a wild glance at the fine form that was 
are from him—made one or two hesitating steps, and then bounded 
after. 

‘ The restlessness which pervaded the other personages of our story 
during the night, was not spared to Marion or her sister. They talked of 
their future prospects, until Edith was elevated to her highest flight of 
spirits. She arranged, that when Marion became the lady of Hazledell, 
she also was to call it her home; make herself the sole object of attrac- 
tion and tournament to all the squires round about, and display her true 
dignity by remaining a scornful lady, and a respectable maiden aunt! By 
degrees, her fancy ceased castle-building,—a few unconnected sparkles 
of gaiety grew fainter and fainter, and she dropped asleep. Marion had 


no wish or power to repose ; her nervous sense of apprehension continued 
VOL. 1X 2D 
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to inerease ;—-she tried every effort to direct her thoughts to other snb- 
jects; but they invariably became entangled, and again pressed with a 
dead weight upon her heart. In this mood, she was startled by Edith 
laughing in her sleep, with a sound which terrified her. 

«« Edith !” she cried, shaking her till she partially awoke,—“ Edith, 
you frighten me--why do you tw " In your sleep 2” 

‘«« | laughed,” replied Edith, drowsily, and scarce knowing what she 
said,—-‘* I laughed at some one who preached to me of the vanity of 
human expectations.” She again muttered a laugh, and a second time 
dropped asleep. She still remained so when Marion arose in the morning 
and hastily dressed herself to profit by the fresh air; and did not awaken 
until she had been left some hours alone. ‘The servants told her that her 
sister had walked out upon the road to Hazledell, and thither Edith fol- 
lowed her. 

‘ Marion was led on by the hope of meeting Vibert, who in former days 
had often arrived to breakfast, so far as the commencement of the Black 
Valley. At other times, she had shared in the general terror inspired by 
the mpets but her feelings were now concentrated upon another subject, 
and she mused along, heedless of the gloom which surrounded her. In 
this mood she was startled by a sound like the report of a gun; but the 
wind was too high to distinguish clearly, and it might have been only the 
cracking of some time-worn stem. Her heart beat quicker, and she has- 
tened her step. It was Vibert, perhaps, on his way to mect her; and 
her lips unconsciously pronounced the words,—* Vibert, God bless you!” 
Presently she distinguished the figure of a man rapidly advancing to- 
wards her. He stopped a moment where two paths separated, as if hesi- 
tating which he should take; then hurried on, without perceiving her, until 
he found himself by her side. It was the rejected Marcus. His face was 
distorted and convulsed, his clothes and flesh rent by the brambles, and 
his voice like that of one from the grave. 

‘ « Marion!” he exclaimed, standing stiff and motionless, as though he 
had been suddenly frozen; ‘‘ what evil spirit has sent you to confront 
your victim ? Go home, Marion, and leave the maniac to his den.” 

‘She regarded him a moment in extreme astonishment, and then burst 
into tears. | | 

‘“ Good God!” she cried, “ is it possible that a person so valueless as 
I am can have caused this dreadful change! How could I love you, when 
my heart had long been another’s? I offered you my friendship—from my 
soul I offer it again. For my sake, for Vibert’s, do not cloud our happi- 
ness by the thought that we have wounded the peace of another, much 
less of one who will be so dear so us. Return with mehome; dear Edith 
has still a heart to give you.” 

‘He answered, with a smile of savage bitterness,—‘‘ I thank her,— 
I do not want it. Yours has cost me somewhat, and it is hard to labour 
in vain. Promise me, Marion, promise me, in case of Vibert’s—death.”— 

‘“Of Vibert’s death !—what mean such horrible words. All thin 
seem ominous of woe tome. In Heaven’s name, speak again, and do 
not stand so motionless and ghastly. What is that you see?” 

‘ Marcus slowly raised his arm and pointed to araven, which was bat- 
tling its way against the wind. He spoke not a word, but kepthis eye 
fixed upon the bird till it toiled over their heads, and, at a short distance, 
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swooped into the.ticket. It was followed by another, and, another, He 
maintained the same aspect, and Marion, astonished by the strange scene, 
which accorded so well with her previous presentiments, could scarcely .re- 
strain a stifled scream. _ _ dies 

‘ Marcus was roused. “It is a strange instinct,” said he. ‘ Those 
heaven-instructed birds seem formed for the detection of—~of the farmer’s 
lost cattle, which have strayed away and died! They scent blood afar off, 
—their note. is harrowing !—Come away,—come away,—lI will conduct 
you home!” 

‘ He grasped Marion by the wrist, and was leading her away, when two 
of the ravens rose up in clamorous combat for a disputed morsel. Unable 
to direct their course, the wind carried them back towards the spot where 
Marcus and Marion were standing; and a part of the contended booty, 
dropping from their beaks, was wafted to the feet of the latter. She eagerly 
snatched it up,—it was a curly lock of black hair! A momentary impulse 
endowed her with twice the strength of Marcus,and she en if her 
arm from his grasp. 

«** Yonder carcass,” she exclaimed hysterically, ‘is neither stag nor steer;” 
and she sprang towards the scene with a supernatural swiftness. Marcus 
uttered a vain cry to restrain ber, and disappeared, feeling his way more 
than seeing it, as though the world afforded no home and no purpose to 
direct his course. | 

‘Shortly after, Edith arrived at the place where they had parted, 
having traced the small foot of her sister in the damp soil. She was 
alarmed to find it turn in amongst the brambles, and called out, but re- 
ceived no answer! The wind blew her voice back, and the tortuous stems 
of ragged Scots fir, intermixed with every other species of hardy plant, 
permitted her eager glance to penetrate but a few yards. She forced her 
way into the maze, and by the aid of the boughs, clamhered partly up the 
side of the valley, to where a large scale that had fallen from the rocks had 
separated into fragments upon a bank of yellow sand, overgrown with fern 
and furze. It was called the Badger’s Bank, being filled with the earths of 
that animal, which shared it in common with the wildcat, and birds of prey 
that came thither to gorge upon victims! Amidst the ruin of this scene 
stood Marion,—her long black hair streaming in the blast, and her arms 
extended to scare away a multitude of the dismal birds which had directed 
her thither. At her feet lay the form of Vibert,—his face overspread with 
its last hue, and his temples shattered to pieces! 

‘ When search was made, the sisters were found still protecting the body, 
and both bereft of reason! Edith loved Vibert no less fervently than 
Marion had done; but her devotion to her had rendered silence no sacrifice, 
To see her sister happy was to be blessed herself; and had it not been for 
this unlooked-for catastrophe, her secret would never have been known! 

‘ We will not swell our history with an account of the long interval that 
elapsed ere the sisters were restored, in a degree, to their right tiinds. 
Their first question, on their partial recovery, related to Vibert’s uncle his 


infirm frame had sunk beneath his affliction, and he lay in the family 


vault, beside his unfortunate nephew! There was yet another name, 

which neither of them dared to pronounce! But the question was di- 

vined ; and Marcus, they were told, had never been heard of;—a body, too 

decayed to be recognized, had a res in a distant forest; and might 
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have been his ; it was but a surmise, and, whether true or false, there has 
never been any other. 

‘ Years passed away; but the characters of Marion and Edith resumed 
no more their natural tone. The last was never seen to smile again, nor 
the first to drop a tear ;—misfortune had stricken them into a strange 
apathy, and their only pleasure was to wander, linked in each other’s arms, 


upon the high grounds, from whence they could descry the church where 
_ Vibert lay. They were never seen elsewhere, nor in any society but that. 


of each other, although all the world were their friends. Those who 
had loved them respected their sorrow too much to intrude upon it; and 
those who had been jealous of being outshone, had ceased to have an 

cause. The admirers who had pursued them turned sadly from their 


vague regard, and would as soon have thought of obtaining the stars them- 
selves. 


‘This lasted but a few years. The fatal remembrance, which slept 
neither night nor day, drank greedily of the springs of life! They faded 
almost to phantoms, and death seemed to think his prey scarcely worth 
the striking ; for their departure was unmarked by a single pang. Edith, 
whose natural temperament had the least repose, was the first to drop ;— 


she died:clasping her sister’s neck; and Marion followed, in time to be 
interred’ in the same grave !’"—pp. 26—33. 


The editor adds, that the leading incidents in this affecting tale 
are strictly true. 

Two sketches, by the author of ‘ Pelham,” are inserted in this 
volume. The first, entitled ‘Too Handsome for any Thing’, is a 
lively and very amusing trifle; the other, supposed to be from a 
manuscript found in a madhouse, is conceived and written in the 
very worst taste. It is bombastical, unnatural in the extreme, and 
far from being adapted for the Souvenir, is hardly fit to form a. part 
even of the ‘‘ Magazine of Horrors.” We are surprised that Mr. 
Watts’s taste did not reject such wretched trash as this. Wecould 
wish also that he had rejected Mr. Maginn’s Irish Legend. As an 
imitation of the style of Crofton Croker, it is a miserable attempt : 
it is a mixture of low jargon, meant for the Doric dialect of Ire- 
land, with the idiom of a London cockney. The ‘ Rock of the 
Candle,’ is a genuine Irish story ; the manner in which it is told 
is quite Irish. Aunt Norry’s Episode would shake the sides of a 
whole meeting-house. The gravity with which it is narrated forms 
no small ingredient in its humour. The other prose pieces are 
heavy, and much too long. Yo such compositions the pruning 
knife cannot be too boldly administered. We have already given 
a sample of the poetry; but we cannot close the ‘ Souvenir’ with- 
out transferring from its pages to our own, Mr. Watts’s verses on 
‘ The Youngling of the Flock.’ They are imbued with the deepest 
feelings of the heart, and are clothed in the true language of poetry. 


‘ Welcome! thrice welcome to my heart, sweet harbinger of bliss! 
How have I looked, till hope grew sick, for a moment bright as this; 


Thou hast flashed upon my aching sight when fortune’s clouds are dark, 
The sunny spirit of my dreams—the dove unto mine ark ! 
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Oh no, not even when life was new, and love and hope were young, 
And o’er the firstling of my flock with raptured gaze I hung, 

Did I feel the glow that thrills me now, the yearnings fond and deep, 
That stir my bosom’s inmost strings as I watch thy placid sleep ! 


Though loved and cherished be the flower that springs neath summer skies, 
The bud that blooms ’mid wintry storms more tenderly we prize; 

One does but make our bliss more bright, the other meets our eye 

Like a radiant star, when all beside have vanished from on high. 


Sweet blossom of my stormy hour---star of my troubled heaven ! 
To thee that passing sweet perfume, that soothing light is given ; 
And precious art thou to my soul, but dearer far that thou,--- 

A messenger of peace and love—art sent to cheer me now. 


What though my heart be crowded close with inmates dear though few, 
Creep in, my little smiling babe, there’s still a niche for you ! 

And should another claimant rise, and clamour for a place, 

Who knows but room may yet be found, if jt wears as fair a face! 


I listen to thy feeble cry, till it wakens in my breast 

The sleeping energies of love—sweet hopes, too long represt ! 

For weak as that low wail may seem to other ears than mine, 

It stirs my heart like a trumpet’s voice, to strive for thee and thine ! 


It peals upon my dreaming soul, sweet tidings of the birth 

Of a new and blessed link of love, to fetter me to earth; 

And, strengthening many a bright resolve, it bids me do and dare 
All that a father’s heart may brave, to make thy sojourn fair ! 


I cannot shield thee from the blight a bitter world may fling 

O’er all the promise of thy youth—the visions of thy spring ;— 
For I would uot warp thy gentle heart—each kindlier impulse ban, 
By teaching thee—what J have learned—how base a thing is man! 


I cannot save thee from the griefs to which our flesh is heir, 
But I can arm thee with a spell, life’s keenest ills to bear, 
1 may not fortune’s frowns avert, but I can bid thee pray- 
For wealth this world can never give, nor ever take away ! 


From altered friendship’s chilling glance—from hate’s envenomed dart ; 
Misplaced affection’s withering pang—or “ true love’s” wonted smart, 

I cannot shield my sinless child; but I can bid him seek 

Such faith and love from heaven above, as will leave earth’s malice weak. 


But wherefore doubt that He who makes the smallest bird his care, 
And tempers to the new-shorn lamb the blast it ill could bear, 

Will still His guiding arm extend, his glorious plan pursue, 

And if He gives thee ills to bear, will grant thee courage too! 


Dear youngling of my little fold, the loveliest and the last ! 

Tis sweet to deem what thou may’st be, when long, long years have past ; 
To think, when time hath blanched my hair, and others leave my side, © 
Thou may’st be still my prop and stay, my blessing, and my pride. 
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And whén the world has done its worst—when life’s fever fit is ‘o’er, 
And the griefs that wring my weary heart can never'touch it more ; 


How sweet to think thou — be near, to catch my latest sigh, 
To bend beside my dying 


Oh ! ’tis for offices like these the last sweet child is given, 

The mother’s joy—the father’s pride, the fairest boon of heaven ; 

Their fireside plaything first, and then, of their failing strength the rock ; 
The rainbow to their waning years, the Youngling of their flock ! 


There are some delightful and valuable plates in ‘ Friendship’s 
Offering,’ though none, we think, of a decidedly superior character. 
‘The Rival Suitors,’ ‘Cupid and Pysche,’ ‘ La Frescura,’ and the 


, and close my glazing eye. 


The Literary Souvenir, pp. 199—203. 





‘Cove of Muscat,’ seem to us to be about the best embellishments in | 
the volume. We do not think that Landseer’s exquisite picture of = ba 


Lord Alexander Russel, here entitled ‘Hours of Innocence,’ has 
been well engraved, ag less pretence about the literature of 
this volume than there jis 


out most of its rivals; a little more 


vivacity, perhaps, would have done it no harm; but though of a 
sober character, it has nothing positively offensive to good taste. 
We should gladly have given a few extracts from it; but as we 
have exhausted our space, we must confine ourselves to a simple 
little composition of John Clare’s | "4 


‘ Why is the cuckoo’s melody preferred, 
And nightingale’s rich song so fondly praised, ~ 4 


In poet's rhymes? Is there no other bird 
Of nature’s minstrelsy that oft hath raised 
One’s heart to ecstacy and mirth as well ? 
I judge not how another’s taste is caught ; 
With mine there’s other birds that bear the bell, 
Whose song hath crowds of happy memories brought ; 
Such the wood Robin singing in the dell, 
And little Wren, that many a.time hath sought 
Shelter from showers in huts where I did dwell, X, 
In early spring, the tenant of the plain, 
Tending my sheep; and still they come to tell 
The happy stories of the past again.’ 
Friendship’s Offering.—p. 334. 


We have received copies of The Amulet, and The Anniversary, 


but as they were too late; we must postpone our account of them 
to the next number, 





Art. X.— Memoires sur  Impératrice Joséphine, ses Contemporains, la 
Cour de Navarre, et de la Malmaison. 12mo. pp. 345. Paris & — 
Londres: Colburn: 1828. : 


Most of us, probably, have an impression, that reading 1s some how 
or other necessarily connected with learning ; but ‘this is manifestly 
one of the prejudices which we owe to an obsolete order of things. 
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The days were, certainly, when a book was a purely intellectual 
concern, and reading an employment only for those who were 
capable of thinking. But all that is changed now. Perhaps the 
greater number of the volumes that issue from the press in the 
present day, are intended for the use of people who either hate 
thinking or cannot think. There is, in truth, upon the whole less 
of mind expended among us in reading than in any other occupa- 
tion, or almost any other amusement, to which we devote our- 
selves. People who are fit for nothing else can all at least read. 
To be able to enjoy a book, is as much a matter of course with 
them, as to be able to eat or drink. 

On the first consideration of the subject, we might be apt to 
attribute this extraordinary revolution, to an extraordinary intel- 
lectual advancement on the part of the species. But this is not in 
reality the explanation of the phenomenon. It is not men, but 
books, that have changed their character. Some three or four 
centuries ago, when but little househo furniture was fabricated 
among us, except what was needed for the magnificent hospitalities 
of the baronial hall, our cabinet work was universally fashioned in 
a massive and ponderous style, corresponding to the spaciousness 
of the apartments in which it was to be placed, and the boisterous 
revelries, in the midst of which it was intended to maintain its sta- 
bility ; but now that chairs and tables have grown into general 
demand among all classes of the population, we find ourselves 
living in an age of much lighter and slimmer upholstery. Just in 
the same manner has it fallen out in regard to the mystery of book- 
making. Formerly, to read books was as mucha mere profes- 
sional occupation, as to mix pills or let blood is at present; and it 
would have been thought as outré in any ordinary citizen to inter- 
meddle with letter-press, as it would now. be thought for such a 
person to carry a case of lancets every where about with him in his 
pocket, or to have the walls of his dining room lined with vials and 
gallipots. In those days, accordingly, books were written for the 
learned only, and it no more entered any body’s head to attempt 
adapting them to the use of the great mass of the people, than it 
now does to fabricate sets of surgical instruments as toys for chil- 
dren, or ornaments for women’s bonnets. A book, therefore, was 
uniformly a truly solemn affair, like the persons for whom alone it 
was got up. What we now hear so much about under the name 
of light reading, would then have sounded unintelligible, and like 
a contradiction in terms, as if one should talk of light gravity, or 
light darkness. But, thanks to the ingenuity of modern art, 
which has transformed even our silver and gold into paper, our 
books too have now become “ trifles light as air,” and reading posi- 
tively the prettiest and most slender amusement to which people of 
all sorts can betake themselves. 

We certainly have no intention to lament this innovation, which, 
on the contrary, we deem a most important step in the progress of 
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human improvement. Light reading is certainly now the universal 
fashion ; but if there is any person who cares for heavy reading; 
there is quite enough of it to be found in the remaining literature 
of other generations. Besides, even now a substantial article is 
occasionally produced by an author or publisher of antiquated 
tastes or habits; and in fact, we suspect that the public are still 
quite as often addressed in the old style of writing, as the existing 
state of the ‘‘ fit audience though few,” renders it desirable. But 
on the other hand, books and reading have now been taken out of 
the sole possession of the few, and rendered the common inheritance 
and enjoyment of the many. From peer to peasant we are all 
readers. Nor is the taste limited by sex, any more than it is by 
rank or profession. Women themselves, stepping out of their 
ancient province of spoken eloquence, now-a-days not only read 
books, but even write them almost as abundantly as men. 

The volume before us belongs to a class of works for which, from 
the very nature of the thi, we must be indebted, if we have them 
at all, to the ingenuity of female authorship. It is a book woven 
out of materials generally much too slight and delicate for male 
handling—even the domestic doings of a female court, and the 
most volatile portion of the small-talk of high society. The fair 
writer, who dates her earliest reminiscences from about the year 
1794, was born in England of parents who had been driven from 
their possessions in France by the Revolution, and were obliged to 
support themselves in London by their musical talents, in common 
with many of their companions in exile. They left this country, 
however, when their daughter was yet in her childhood, and, pro- 
ceeding first to Hamburgh, and afterwards to Copenhagen, in each 
of which cities they resided for a few years, at last returned to their 
native country in 1800, having found security from all molestation 
on political grounds in the patronage of Madame de Montesson, 
the surviving mistress, or as ome authoress strenuously contends, 
the undoubted widow of the Duke of Orleans—a lady who, at all 
events, enjoyed very considerable favour and influence at the court 
of Napoleon, which, as well as a:share of her large fortune, she 
very benevolently employed in succouring and promoting the 
interest of such of the old royalists, as circumstances from time to 
time brought back to Paris. Her house was indeed the great 
rendezvous of all the distinguished persons belonging to that party: 
and the only place where people of all parties were in those days 
wont to meet together. It was at the house of Madame de Mon- 
tesson that our authoress was first made known to the Empress 
Josephine, who. is made on this occasion to.act a principal part in 
a somewhat romantic adventure ; but it was upon being introduced 
to her again a few years afterwards, at Geneva, when she was 


returning from the tour she made to Italy, immediately after the. 


divorce, that the connection might properly be said to be formed 
which afterwards became so intimate, and continued, as we collect, 
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to attach the writer to her illustrious. patroness, till the death of 
the latter. By Josephine’s invitation the family returned imme- 
diately to Paris, where the mother and daughter were received as 
inmates at Malmaison, until they shortly after followed the Ex- 
empress along with the rest of her suite to the Palace of Navarre. 
The present volume, which professes to be only the commencement 
of the work, brings down the Memoirs to the return of the party 
to Malmaison in, we believe, the year 1812. 

Written, as the work professedly is, with scarcely any regard to 
dates, it is impossible to consider it as a historical document of 
much importance—nor indeed do the details it presents fall at all 
under the province of what is commonly called history. The 
writer tells us simply what she remembers having heard and seen 
in her youth, professing to speak merely according to her impres- 
sions, and without giving herself any trouble either to correct the 
suggestions of her memory, or to ascertain’ whether or no they 
required correction. Yet as in the sphe@ in which she moved, she 
had an opportunity either of observing, or at all events, of hearing 
a great deal about many of the most distinguished personages of a 
very remarkable time, and as she tells what she has to say with 
considerable liveliness, her book is upon the whole an entertainin 
encugh one, and will be read, we do not doubt, with avidity bot 
in Paris and among ourselves. Her observation of character is 
certainly not very profound ; but still she has the quickness of a 
woman’s eye in catching those peculiarities of outward manner, 
which, above every thing else, make a delineation graphic and 
amusing. The following passage affords a fair specimen of her 
skill in this department of writing. It is the account she gives of 
Christian, the last king of Denmark, whom she used often to see 
while at Copenhagen. 

‘He was looked upon as deranged, and yet he never had given any 
procf of insanity, either in dispensing justice, or in any other matter of 
importance. He was, I think, an eccentric character who, on the score of 
having once received an injury in his person, affected so rustic and extra- 
ordinary a manner that people believed him out of his senses. 

‘They used to torment him constantly by forcing him to do what he 
did not like. He detested remaining long at table, and when he wished to 


_ put back his chair to rise, two, Norwegian body-guards, stationed behind 


him, heid it fast in its place. He loved to converse, and people were forbid 
to reply to him; only foreigners did so, indignant at. the tyranny to 
which he was subjected. His ministers never spoke to him, except 
to chide him, and to order him to do whatever they chose. Whenever 
he addressed a question to any female belonging to: the court, she cast 
down her eyes and walked away. He was never permitted to be alone, 
even when he commanded it. It must be allowed that these and similar 
annoyances continually repeated, could hardly fail to exasperate one 
already unhappy from preceding occurrences. He had very little money at 
his disposal—and he gave away almost the. whole of it in alms to. the 
poor whom he met in his daily walks. I have seen him frequently ;, the 
dread I had of his madness, and the admiration I felt for his scarlet dress 
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embroidered with. gald, have imprinted his figure on my memory. He 
was deformed, but his afflicted air inspired extreme interest. _ , 

‘ He often went to the theatre, where he always had before him a copy 
of the opera represented, and followed with his eyes all the pieces sung 
on the stage. He was always followed by an attendant, to whom he kept 
continually talking, without ever obtaining a word in reply—a slight nod 
alone indicated that he had been heard. His gallantry to the ladies was 
never in fault. He made favourite flowers be raised, of which he formed 
bouquets which he presented to them; they only thanked him by a curtsy. 
Whenever he met a lady in the park, where he regularly walked, he paced 
along with his hat under his arm until he had got out of sight. 

‘On one occasion they wished to make him sign an act which he con- 
sidered to be unjust; he refused; but they insisted so strongly, that at 
last he took the pen and wrote under it Christian and Co., not wishing, 
he said, to have on his own shoulders the whole responsibility of such 
a law, They made him begin again several times; but he always 
wrote the same thing ; which had the effect of preventing the publication 


of an ordinance prejudicial tg the people, to whose interests he was greatly 
attached. 


‘ All ambassadors from foreign powers were presented to him; and the 
etiquette was that he should say to each. How does the King your 
master? M. Grouvelle, so celebrated for his conduct in a trial, ever to be 
deplored by France, arrived in Copenhagen as Minister from the Republic. 
He appeared before the King in full dress, a velvet mantle, a hat adorned 
with feathers, and the tri-coloured scarf; when the King, according to 
custom, having put his usual question to the other members of the diplo- 
matic body, came last of all briskly up to M. Grouvelle ; ‘* How does the 
King, your master?—Ah! no, I had forgot, the Republic, your Mis- 
tress?” and then turned his back to him without waiting for an answer.’ 


We may present, as a counterpart to this portrait, the sketch the 
writer gives us in another part of the narrative of Madame de Staél, 
who lived in habits of intimacy with her family during the time 
they resided at Geneva. It is very evident that our fair authoress 
was quite incapable of even undefstanding the greatness of this 
distinguished ornament of her sex ; but the account we have of her 
appearance and manner is given with naiveté, and of an individual 
so illustrious every notice is interesting. | 


‘ Madame de Staél in general conversation seemed to wish to dazzle 
rather than to please by her taleuts; and nothing was more easy, for she 
discussed al] subjects with a truly wonderful perspicacity. She never, in 
fact, conversed; when, with the company assembled around her, she 
poured forth her declamations in the style of an improvisatrice, it was 
necessary only to listen to her; if by chance she ever addressed a question 
to any one, it was with so absent a manner, that you might save yourself 
the trouble of replying, certain that she would not hear your answer. You 
were often drawn in to be of her opinion, subdued by her extraordinary 
eloquence ;-as long as she spoke you thought as she did; it was only 
after you had Jeft her, that you perceived on reflection that she had been 
maintaining opinions irreconcileable with those which you had heard from 
her on former occasions. Her impressions were apt to change; things 
appeared to her successively under different points of view; that which 
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proceeded from an impartial sincerity, seemed sometimes inconsistency ; 
you were disposed to think that, by way merely of a sportive display of 
her powers, she supported alternately both sides of the question. 

‘She was forty-five years of age when I knew her; and she retained all 
the tastes of youth, and all the coquetry of dress which would have been 
suitable to a young woman. She could never, have had an agreeable 
countenance; her mouth and nose were ugly; but her superb eyes ex- 
pressed, with miraculous effect, every idea that arose in that head so rich 
in elevated and energetic thoughts. Her hands were perfect; and she 
took care to let them always be seen, by a custom she had of constantly 
turning round with her fingers a branch of poplar with two or three leaves 
on it, which made a slight noise that she liked. She pretended that it 
was the indispensible accompaniment of her ‘words, and that she would 
become mute if they should deprive her of her darling branch, for which 
in winter she substituted little bits of curled paper. Whenever she made 
her appearance at a party, they brought her several of these toys—from 
which she chose the one that was to serve her all the evening. 

‘ She was good, obliging, and incapable of taking revenge for an injury ; 
she liked those who did not habitually agree with her in opinion, and could 
argue with candour and talent; certain of shining still more in these con- 
versational conflicts, she was sometimes best pleased when you contradicted 
her—a strange way of gaining the good graces of a woman! Madame 
de Staél saw, in general, little of the Genevese, the severity of whose man- 
ners, at times even slightly austere, ill suited a spirit and character whose 
independence accorded so indifferently with the idea usually entertained 
as to the proper sphere of a female. Madame Necker, her cousin, and 
Madame Rilliet-Huber, both distinguished for talent, were the only per- 
sons among her country-women with whom she was intimate; but all 
stranger ladies delighted in resorting to her, to learn to how high a point 
of superiority their sex might attain. 

‘ She loved society, in which she shone so much, but not particularly the 
society of women, who offered, in general, few resources to a mind ‘such as 
hers. She mortally hated all the factitions attentions and conversational 
talk of the saloons. She could not perceive that any thing either of truth 
or morality could lurk under the falsehoods of affectation. The very word, 
convenances, was insupportable to her; and she.had erased it from her 
dictionary, indignant at the narrow and hypocritical meanitig commonly 
attached to it. Madame de Staél was only in her element among men capa- 
ble of appreciating her, and discussing with her subjects foreign to our 
habits. The more numerous the circle surrounding her, the higher soared 
her genius. Celebrity was to her a necessary of existence, and she 
obtained it. by taking altogether a different path from the rival whom it 
was sought in every way to oppose to her.’ : 


This rival was the celebrated Madame de Genlis, at that time 
also resident in Geneva, and surrounded, as the writer remarks, by 
quite an opposite set of admirers, as her intellectual character was 
of quite an opposite description to that of Madame de, Stael. Our 
authoress and her family remained at Geneva for about three years 
—and the picture we have of the society and some: of. the. cus- 
toms of the place is, as usual, sketched. with considerable viva- 
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city, though probably a little too much in a style of exaggeration 
and caricature. We prefer translating the following curious and 
interesting anecdote from an account she gives of an excursion to 
the Glaciers, in the course of which she met with Balmat, the fa- 
mous guide of M.de Saussure, and who was known, in conse- 
quence, by the surname of Mont-Blanc. Of him she says, 


‘ Although still a peasant in language and manners, it is very interesting 
and instructive to hear him talk. He perfectly understands mineralo 
and botany, and knows all the singularities of this privileged corner of the 
earth, where the most illustrious persons meet from all parts of the world. 
Having been always connected with them, he has retained a multitude of 
anecdotes respecting them, which he recounts with an energy not often 
to be found in a man of the world. He remembers every one to whom he 
has been guide, and traces with ease portraits of them, which must be 
resemblances. When he wants a word to express his idea, he uses a ges- 
ture which sufficiently indicates it. 

‘ He told us that only one woman had ever ascended Mont Blanc so high 
as M.de Saussure. It was a servant girl of an inn, who felt ashamed that 
our sex was not more courageous. She announced her intention of fol- 
lowing the first travellers who should attempt this excursion. It was in 
vain that they observed to her she would not be able to sustain the fatigue 
of so painful a journey, that she would have to sleep for two nights on the 
ice, &c. She persisted, and actually set out with two English gentlemen, 
and seven guides. Arrived at the middle point of the space which she 
had to traverse, she was already ill; they wished to induce her to renounce 
her project, but it was impossible; she swore that she would much rather 
die than return without having placed her foot on the spot where M. de 
Saussure had set his. The higher she ascended, the worse did her health 
become, without her courage ever failing her. The excessive cold which 
is experienced when one reaches a certain height occasioned her the most 
dreadful vomiting, which nothing could allay ; but whenever they wished 
to make her go back, she was seized with such frightful nervous attacks, 
that it was found necessary to allow her to expose herself to a danger 
which she was determined to face. ‘ Drag me, carry me, only let ‘me 
touch the stone erected to commemorate that never to be forgotten journey, 
and I shall die content.” At last, after unheard-of fatigues, toils, and 
sufferings, her prayers were granted ; she added her name to that of the 
traveller whom she revered. The guides were obliged to carry her almost 
the whole way in descending; she could not sustain herself on her legs ; 
and for six weeks after it was doubtful if she would live or die. It is 
unjardonable in me to have forgotten the name of this village heroine. I 
had inscribed it in a little note book, which was lost in one of my nume- 
rous journeys.’ 


Napoleon and Josephine, whom, from the title of the book, we 
should expect to find the principal personages of the story, scarcely 
make their appearance until about the middle of the volume, and 
eveh then not to act any very leading or striking part. The for- 
mer, indeed, was chiefly seen by the writer, when at all, in the 
distance, and she was indebted for the greater part of what she 
learned of his character and actions to the reports of others. She 
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relates, however, a few anecdotes respecting him, collected from 
the peculiar sources to which she had access, some of which are 
illustrative of his modes of feeling and acting. We translate the 


following paragraphs from a very amusing chapter, which is prin- 
cipally occupied with similar details ;— 


_ * At Saint Cloud, the Empress was present with the Emperor at the 
representation of the Zingari in Fiera of Paésiello, who was residing with 
their majesties. On this occasion, there had been introduced into the 
piece a superb air of Cimarosa. 

‘ Napoleon, passionately fond of Italian music, which he wished to 
bring into fashion, was in ecstacies at every passage, and paid a variety 
of compliments to Paésiello, which were felt to be the more flatter- 
ing, as the lips which pronounced them were known not to be prodigal 
of praise. At last, after the passage I have mentioned, the Emperor re- 
turned, and taking the hand of Paésiello, exclaimed with transport, ‘‘ Ma 
foi, my dear. friend, the man who composed this air may proclaim himself 
the greatest composer in Europe.”’ ‘‘ It is Cimarosa’s,” feelingly articu- 
meg Paésiello. ‘ I am sorry for it,—but I cannot recal what I have 
said.” 

‘ In order, in some degree, to heal the mortification he had occa- 
sioned, the Emperor, who valued the talents of Paésiello, and loved the 
man, sent him next day a handsome present. I doubt whether he at- 
tained his end. The self-love of an author is, in general, stronger than 
his love of wealth ; and the honours received would hardly obliterate the 


remembrance of the cruel words of the preceding evening. 
* 


‘ When Paésiello left France, his place of Master of the Chapel be- 
came vacant. Napoleon wished to nominate to it a man worthy of suc- 
ceeding him. He threw his eyes on Méhul, whom he had known long 
before the expedition to Egypt. Talent, genius, an honourable character, 
rendered this choice excellent ; every thing made it probable that Méhul 
would accept the appointment with eagerness. What, then, was the 
astonishment of the Emperor, when he received a formal refusal ! ‘* [ can- 
not,” said Mehul, ‘ accept this place, unless you will permit me to share 
it with my friend Cherubini.” ‘‘ Don’t mention him; he is a flippant fellow, 
whom I cannot endure.” ‘ He has doubtless been unfortunate in incur- 
ring your displeasure, General, but he is the master of all of us in sacred 
music ; he is not in affluent circumstances; he has a family, and I wish 
I could restore him to yonr favour.” ‘| repeat to you, that I will have 
nothing to do with him.” “In that case, General, I tender my positive 
refusal, and nothing shall make me change my resolution. I am in the 
Institute ; he is not. I cannot bear that people should have it in their 
power to say that I take advantage of the favour with which you honour 
me, to monopolize every thing, and to deprive an illustrious man of all 
he has a right to aspire to.” Méhul persisted in his resolution, and Na- 
poleon would not yield; he therefore desired the Empress to seek for a 
composer who might fill with talent the place which he wished to give to 
Méhul. Josephine mentioned the matter to Madame de Montesson, who 
strongly recommended to her M. Lesueur. : . 

* * 


‘ * Napoleon, when only general of brigade, had made some*observations 
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to Cherubini on his music, which he considered, perhaps with reason, to 
be.too learned, and not sufficiently adapted for,singing. ‘ General,” re- 
plied Cherubini in a rage, “‘ do you mind winning battles, that is your 
profession ; leave me to attend to mine, of which you know nothing.” 
_ This answer burt Napoleon, who could never forgive it.’ 


The account given of Josephine, is the statement of a grateful 
and devoted adherent, and is of course a panegyric; but it is 
only fair to remark, that it very nearly coincides with whatever 
impartial and trustworthy testimony we have from other quarters, 
to the character of that able, but unfortunate woman. The 
present writer details numerous evidences both of her amiability 
and good sense, the general truth of which it is impossible to 
doubt, whatever embellishments or other slight inaccuracies. may 
have found their way into the narrative. Her fortitude and 
resignation under very trying circumstances, were such, undoubt- 
edly, as have not. often been surpassed. ‘Treated, especially, as 
she had been by Napoleon, she and her friends might have been 
excused, even although they had felt and expressed themselves 
regarding him with considerable acrimony. But it speaks volumes 
in proof of the forgiving gentleness of her character, that even the 
present writer, whose sentiments on such subjects have taken 
their hue, we may be sure, from the conversation of her patroness, 
uniformly speaks of the Emperor with respect, often with warm 
admiration. The notices we have of several of the most in- 
teresting events in Josephine’s history, are not very ample; but 
the scattered intimations. we have of her conduct in a great variety 
of circumstances, are always such as to do her honour. ‘She 
often spoke,’ we are told, ‘of the period during which she had 
known. distress, and always remembered, with gratitude, the 
services she had in those days received. The one which had 
touched her the most, and to which she was wont to return with 
evident pleasure, was that which had been rendered her by 
Madame Dumoulin, a very rich and very obliging lady. During 
her poverty, Madame de Beauharnois dined: every day with this 
excellent’ person, who, used to assemble at her house a small 
number of friends of reduced fortunes. Every one brought her 
biead along with her, which at that time was considered a luxury, 
bit’ Madame Dumoulin, knowing that Madame Beauharnois 
was still poorer than the rest, dispensed with this custom 
in her case, which made the Empress remark, that from 
this benefactor she had received literally her daily bread.’ 
Many other similar traits are given by our authoress, which 
indicate a heart uncorrupted by prosperity, as well as retaming 
its cheerfulness under a reverse of fortune, which would have 
crushed many another to the earth. On the affair of the divorce, 
there is not much said in the volume before us, but we have 
rather an interesting account of Josephine’s reception of the 
intelligence of the birth of the King of Rome, which, however, 
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we cannot afford to extract. The Emperor, who ‘used to write 
affectionately and frequently to his ex-consort, sent her a few 
lines on this occasion under his own hand, which seemed to 
gratify her much. She appeared greatly delighted, too, oY an 
interview she had with him on her return to Malmaison. hile 
at Navarre, however, he kept her surrounded by his spies, so that 
not a word was uttered by any of her household that might not 
reach his ears. The following nartative is, perhaps, the most 
interesting the volume contains, in relaticn to Josephine :— 


‘ The Empress was superstitious, but not nearly so much so as has been 
reported. She did not like; to be sure, that you ‘should talk before her 
of predictions, that which had once been made to herself, promising her a 
melancholy end. She satisfied, however, the ardent desire we felt of 
knowing exactly what had been foretold to her at Martinique. Here is 
the story she related*to us. 

‘ She was’ not then married. One day, while taking a walk, she saw 
several slaves collected around an old woman, who was télling them their 
fortunes ; she stopped to listen: On perceiving her, the sorceress uttered 
a scream, seized the hand of Mademoiselle de Tascher, and appeared to 
be in extreme agitation. . 

‘ The latter, amused with her fooleries, allowed her to proceed. You 
see, then, about me something very extraordinary 7?—Yes.—Is it misery 
or good fortune, that is to be my lot ?—Misery! Oh yes.—Good fortune 
also. You take care not to commit yourself, my good sybil ; your ora- 
cles are not particularly clear.—I dare not make them more intelligible ; 
said the woman, lifting her eyes to heaven, with a singular expression of 
countenance —But what is it you really read for me in futurity? said 
Josephine, whose curiosity began to be excited.—What do: I behold 
there? You would not believe me, if I should-tell you.—Yes, indeed, I 
assure you. Come, my good mother, what am I to fear and to ' 
for?—You insist upon it? Hearken! You will soon be married; that 
union will not be a happy one; you will become a widow, and then?... 
and then you will be Queen of France! You will pass some happy years, 
but you will perish in a popular tumult.—On finishing these words, the 
woman broke away from the groupe which surrounded her, and fled as 
quickly as her limbs, enfeebled by age, would permit. 

* * * oo * 

‘ The whole of this affair was forgotten by Josephine, till she lost her 
first husband, M. de Beauharnois, to whom she was passionately attached. 
He had given her weighty occasion for jealousy. At first she complained | 
with mildness. Seeing that. far from in any respect changing his conduct, 
he openly professed a violent passion for the woman who destroyed her 
happiness, Madame de Beauharnois threw a bitterness into her reproaches, 
which completely estranged from her him whom she’ wished to recover, 
Both parties obstinately refused to yield. It was necessary to come to a 
separation. The Revolution arrived; M. de Beauharnois was arrested. 
When she knew he was in prison, all her wrongs were forgotten; she re- 
sorted to every method imaginable to soften the rigours of his situation. 
He was touched by this noble conduct, and wrote her several very touch- 
ing letters, to recommend his children to her care. He bitterly regretted 
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the absence of his brother, who might have served for a protector to the 
woman he had so much injured; she occupied, indeed, his latest 
thoughts. 

‘ Sent herself to prison in her turn, she there learned the frightful 
death of M. de Beauharnois. ‘ In spite of myself,” said she to us, “ I 
thought continually of my prediction. Habituated to occupy myself with 
it, what had been foretold me appeared by degress less absurd, and [ 
ended by almost considering it quite simple. 

«One morning the jailor entered a chamber, where I slept, along 
with the Duchess d’Aiguillon, and two other ladies. He informed me he 
came to take my hair mattress, to give it to another prisoner. How to 
give it? said Madame d’Aiguillen, eagerly; Madame de Beauharnois, 
then, is surely to have a better ?—No, no, she will not need, answered he, 
with a diabolical smile; for they are coming to take her to the Concier- 
gerie, and thence to the guillotine. 

*** At these words my companions in misfortune screamed aloud. I 
consoled them in the best way I could; at last wearied with their eternal 
lamentations, I told them that their grief was destitute of common sense; 
that not only I should not die, but I should yet be Queen of. France. 
Why not name your household? asked Madame Aiguillon, angrily—Ah, 
that is true, I did not think of it. Very well, my dear friend, J will name 
you dame d’honneur, I give you my promise. And the tears of these ladies 
only flowed more rapidly, for they thought me mad, seeing me so cool.at 
such a moment. I assure you, ladies, that I was not acting the heroine, 
for I was at the time fully persuaded of the realization of my oracle. | 

‘« Madame d’Aiguillon feeling almost unwell, I led her to the window 
which I opened to give her a little air; I observed a woman of the lower 
orders, who made a variety of signs to us which we did not comprehend. 
She every moment took hold of her robe, without our being able to con- 
ceive what she meant by it. Seeing that she continued to do so, I called 
out to her Robe; she made a signal that I was right; then she picked up 
a stone, put it into her apron, which she again shewed us, lifting up the 
stone with the otherhand; Pierre, I again called out to her. Her delight 
was extreme on being assured that we comprehended her at last ; joining 
her robe to the stone, she several times eagerly went through the motion 
of cutting her throat, and then began dancing and clapping her hands. 
This singular pantomimist excited in us an emotion whick it is imposstble 
to express, since we dared not believe that she announced to us the death 
of Robespierre. 

««¢ At the moment while we were thus suspended between fear and hope, 
we heard a great noise in the corridor, and the formidable voice of the 
turnkey, who was saying to his dog, while giving him a blow, with his 
foot, Will you go on, you S Robespierre ? This energetic phrase pro- 
yed to us that we had nothing to fear, and that France was saved. 

‘<< Tn fact, a few moments after, our companions in misfortune entered 
the apartment, and gave us the details of this great event. It was the 9th 
thermidor. 

_ *“ They brought me back my hair mattress, on which I passed the best 
night that could be. I fell asleep, after having repeated to my friend, You 
see, I am not yet guillotined, and J shall yet be Queen of France. When 
I became Empress I wished to keep my word. I requested to have Madame 
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de Girardine (formerly Madame d’ Aiguillon) for dame d’honneur, but the 
Emperor would not permit it, as she had been divorced. 

‘« Such, ladies, is the exact truth as to this celebrated prophecy. The 
latter part of it gives me little disquietude ; I live here in tranquillity and 
retirement ; I never interfere in politics; I do as much good as I can; 
so 1 hope to die in my bed. It is true that Marie Antoinuette !”—Here 
Josephine stopped, and we hastened to change the conversation. 


This story may be true; but it is throughout so deficient in the 
vrai-semblable, that, we confess, we cannot altogether reconcile 
ourselves to it. The miserable episode of the woman with the 
stone and the apron, is, to our taste, particularly nauseous. We 
do hold this paltry fragment to be quite unworthy of forming a se- 
quel to the really romantic adventure with the sorceress. 

Besides the characters we have mentioned, the work contains a 
great many anecdotes, about a great many people whose names 
even we cannot now pretend toenumerate. A considerable number 
of those, however, who figure in the table of contents, the reader 
will find merely named in the body of the volume. But about 
others, treet Be Talleyrand, Perignon, Eugene Beauharnois, 
the Duke de Laval, Sismondi, M. Huber and his lady, La Maré- 
chale Lefébvre, M.de Clermont-Tonnerre, Moreau, Madame Tal- 
lien, M. Portalés, Le Prince Kourakin, M. de Czernicheff, &c. &c. 
there are some interesting details. The book is written, as such 
books should be written, without any elaboration of style; but is 


often, we are sorry to say, 80 inaccurately printed as to be almost 
unintelligible. 





NOTICES. 


Art. X1.—1. The New Year’s Gift and Juvenile Souvenir. Edited 


~by Mrs. Alaric Watts. 12mo. pp. 240. Twelve illustrations. 
London: Longman and Co. 1829. 


2. The Christmas Box. An Annual Present to Young Persons. 
Edited by J. Crofton Croker, Esq. With several wood cuts. 12mo. 
pp. 244. London: Ebers and Co. 1829. . 


Tue success which attended Mr. Crofton Croker’s experiment last year, 
has this year procured for him more than one fair rival. Mrs. Watts has 
produced a little volume, which from the number and beauty of its 
illustrations, as well as the pretty little tales and verses_with which’ it 
abounds, promises, if-he does not look about him, to beat him fairl 

out of the field. We understand that Mrs. Hall, the lady of the editor 
of ‘“‘The Amulet,” has in preparation a similar present for young folk ; 
and that Mr. T. Roscoe intends to produce a work that will oceupy the 
generations who are neither young nor old, the middle race, who are just 
setting out for school, and whose tears are likely to be dried by a hand- 
some, light, amusing pocket book, with which they can beguile the first 


hours of their journey. We have as yet seen neither of the latter 
VOL IX, 25 | 
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publications—except in sheets—and in’ that state we must leave them, 
until they come before us in a more perfect form. 

Mrs. Watts’s Souvenir bears, as was to be expected, a strong family- 
likeness to the volume that is edited by her husband. The piates are not, 
indeed, of the first class, nor need they be; they are quite as good as it 
is fit to put into the hands of children. One of them, Rosalie, is per- 
haps too good for such a work; it is a charming engraving, and might 
have found a place, not undeservingly, in the elder Souvenir. The sub- 
jects of these prints are all suitable to young minds. ‘ The Children in 
the Wood,’ ‘the Marriage of the Infant Richard, Duke of York, to the 
Lady Anne Mowbray,’‘the Boy and the Dog,’ ‘ the Blind Grandfather,’ ‘ the 
Dead Robin,’ * Hubert and Arthur ;’-—-these, and other subjects, are repre- 
sented in the engravings, and add very much to the other attractions 
which the volume contains, and really render it quite captivating for every 
body who is just able to read, and not yet wholly out of the trammels of 
the nursery. 

We would take the liberty to suggest that the accomplished editor 

should endeavour, in her next volume, to render the style, of the prose 
tales particularly, a little more familiar and colloquial. We would point 
out expressions, such as ‘‘ elongated,” ‘‘ mocassius,” ‘* taciturn,” “ mac- 
tachering,” and a great many others, which very few boys, or girls 
either, can understand without explanation. But this is not all. The 
stories are written too plainly with an intention to instruct and ad- 
monish ; the object would be better accomplished, if the intention were 
veiled a little more; for children, who will not like to be lectured, 
will derive all the benefit that is proposed for them from an interesting 
allegory, or tale, more immediately addressed to their imaginations. Mrs. 
Watts will, we hope, excuse us for making this suggestion, as we have 
every reason to hope that the success of her present work will enable her 
to have many opportunities of putting its practical utility to the test. The 
composition that comes nearest in her collection to the model which we 
prefer, is ‘The Spider and the Fly,’ by Mrs. Howitt. There is not one 
little urchin in a hundred that will forget this playful ‘ version of an old 
story,’ while the whole hundred would peruse as a task, and the next mo- 
ment consign to forgetfulness, Mrs. Hoffland’s learned tale of the ‘Stolen 
Boy.’ They might not, perhaps, be indifferent to some of the facts, but 
they could never remember the hard names, and above all, the ‘ mactach- 
ering.” We shall copy the story to which we allude :— 

«Will you walk into my parlour ?” said a spider to a fly ; 

‘Tis the prettiest little parlour that ever you did spy. 

The way into my parlour is up a winding stair, 

And I have many pretty things to show when you are there.” 
‘Oh no, no!” said the little fly, “‘ to ask me is in vain, 

For who goes up your winding stair can ne’er come down again.” 


‘“ T’m sure you must be weary, with soaring up so high, 
Will you rest upon my little bed ?” said the spider to the fly. 

There are pretty curtains drawn around, the sheets are fine and thin ; 
And if you like to rest awhile, I’ll snugly tuck you in.” 

‘Oh no, no!” said the little fly, “ for I’ve often heard it said, 

They never, never wake again, who sleep upon your bed !” 
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‘ Said the cunning spider to the fly, ‘ Dear friend, what shall I do, 
To prove the warm affection I’ve always felt for you ? 
I have, within my pantry, good store of all that’s nice ; 
I’m sure you’re very welcome---will you please to take a slice?” 
“‘ Oh no, no!” said the little fly, ‘‘ kind sir, that cannot be, 
I’ve heard what’s in your pantry, and I do not wish to see.” 


‘** Sweet creature !” said the spider, “‘ you’re witty and you’re wise. 
How handsome are your gauzy wings, how brilliant are your eyes ! 
I have a little looking-glass upon my parlour shelf, 
If you'll step in one moment, dear, you shall behold yourself.” 
“‘ | thank you, gentle sir,” she said, “‘ for what you’re pleased to say, 
And bidding you good morning, now, I’ll call another day.” 


‘ The spider turned him round about, and went into his den, 
For well he knew the silly fly would soon be back again : 
So he wove a subtle web, in a little corner, sly, 
And set his table ready to dine upon the fly. 
Then he went out to his door again, and merrily did sing, 
‘* Come hither, hither, pretty fly, with the pearl and silver wing ; 
Your robes are green and purple—there’s a crest upon your head ; 
Your eyes are like the diamond bright, but mine are dull as lead.” 


‘ Alas, alas ! how very soon this silly little fly, 
Hearing his wily, flattering words, came slowly flitting by; 
With buzzing wings she hung aloft, then near and nearer drew, 
Thinking only of her brilliant eyes, and green and purple hue ;— 
Thinking only of her crested head—poor foolish thing !—At last 
Up jumped the cunning spider, and fiercely held her fast. 


‘ He dragged her up his winding stair, into his dismal den, 
Within his little parlour—but she ne'er came out again ! 
And now, dear little children, who may this story read, 

To idle, silly, flattering words, I pray you ne’er give heed : 
Unto an evil counsellor, close heart, and ear, and eye, 
And take a lesson from this tale, of the Spider and the Fly.’ 


If all the poetry of the Juvenile Souvenir had been like this, it could 
not fail to overrun the country; even as it is, it has a good chance of reach- 
ing as far as Johnny Groats. For our part, we wish it every success. 

As Mr. Crofton Croker is not a lady, one may tell him plainly at once, 
that his Christmas Box for the new year is not half so harmonious, or so 
agreeable a book, as his last affair. It looks too much like a school book, 
with its sketches in natural history, and jts interminable tale of the Snow 
Woman. Weare inclined, however, to excuse much of the dullness of 
this volume, in consideration of the farcical sketch, ‘ Much coin, much 
care.’ The man or boy who can read that piece without laughing till his 
sides cry out for mercy, must be in a condition that requires the attention 
of a doctor. The wood-cuts are as droll as the dialogue itself. We would 
not exclaim, O si sic omnia! but we do think, that a little more of the 
sprightliness which animates this piece, would have been usefully applied 
in the earlier pages of ‘ The Christmas Box.’ : 


252 
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Art. XII. -Anti- Tooke ; or an Analysis of the Principles and Structure 


of Language, exemplified in the English Tongue. By John Fearn. 
8vo. Vol. ii. pp. 444. London. 1827. 


We really do not know very weil in what terms to notice this volume, 
or the work of which it is a part. There are, it appears to us, at least 
two inquiries upon the subject of language, which may rationally engage 
the attention of philologists.. A scrutiny may be instituted into the 
existing state of language, and a correct description given of its parts and 
properties; or an attempt may be made to investigate the origin and 
derivation of its different forms from those mental operations or tendencies 
to which they: owe their birth, and to trace the history and causes of the 
successive changes they have undergone in the course of their employment 
among the affairs, and on the lips of men. From the first inquiry will 
spring such a science of language, as botany is of plants, or ornithology 
of birds; a science which accurately divides and arranges words into their 
several classes, according to whatever essential differences may be found 
to exist among them. From the second would arise such a science or 
theory of language, as that which geologists labour to establish in regard 
to the origination and growth of the various mineral substances which 
compose the mass of the earth, and the causes of those phenomena by 
which they are marked. Now in the one as well as in the other of these 
fields of research, it is manifest that we can only proceed safely under 
the united guidance of both the facts of language, and the principles 
of our own mental constitution. Language is altogether the offspring 
of mind, and inherits its whole nature and character from its. parent. 
Whether, therefore, we are to describe its existing state, or to investigate 
the manner in which it was originally formed, and has since grown up 
from infancy to maturity; while of course we do not suffer ourselves ever 
to overlook the known and unquestionable facts of the case, we must turn 
always to the constitution and tendencies of the human mind for their 
explanation. If we cannot reconcile the facts to the principles, we must 
just do as we would do in any other philosophical inquiry. The fact 
having been: first carefully ascertained, and placed beyond the reach of 
doubt or controversy, we must, if possible, so enlarge or otherwise modify 
the principle, that while it remains in as much harmony as ever with all 
the other ascertained facts or phenomena to which it refers, it shall 
embrace also this hitherto undiscovered or unexplained one. In this case 
the investigation of language will have contributed to the extension and 
improvement of metaphysics. If we cannot manage the matter in this 
way, there is assuredly no other way of managing it. The difficult 
remains unsolved, that is all. We must just do as the natural philosopher 
would, if heshould encounter a phenomenon in nature which by all his 
ingenuity he could not reconcile to the principle, for instance, of gravi- 
tation; while he was unable on the other hand so to correct the principle 
as, while he-made it comprehensive of the new phenomenon, to keep it 
in. agreement with all the old ones. We must confess that we do not 
understand the matter. But we must not attempt to get over the difficulty 
by disregarding either the fact or the principle. 

But it is abundantly evident that, however obstinately this agreement 
between the realities of human speech and the ascertained constitution of 
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the human mind may in some cases continue to elude our investigation, 
it could do so no longer if our philosophy were brought to its ultimate 
limit of perfection. The apparent irreconcileability can be apparent only, 
and must reside wholly in the imperfection of our knowledge. For the 
phenomena of language do all, most unquestionably, originate in the 
source to which we have just referred them; and, all irregularity and 
chaotic confusion as they may seem to a superficial observer, are quite 
as susceptible of being explained and reduced to system, as any other 
phenomena that have ever been conceived to come under the cognizance of 
philosophy. 

The reader, however, will be pleased to observe, that we do not main- 
tain, with some grammarians, the possibility of explaining every thing 
in language by what we may call canons of pure reason. We have said 
that. its peculiarities are to be accounted for by a reference to our mental 
constitution ; by which phrase we mean the whole of that constitution, 
not merely an eighth or a tenth part of it. The imagination and fancy 
of men have had as much to do in the formation of language as their 
reason, as in truth they have had in the construction of every thing else 


of which our nature is the parent. In attempting to explain language, 


we must overlook no part of our mental constitution that has contributed 
aught to its formation. 

As far as we understand the object of Mr. Fearn, in the work before 
us, it is not exactly that which is proposed by either of the two inquiries 
which we have specified. He seems, in the first place, anxious to ascer- 
tain—not what language is, but what it ought to be; and, secondly, the 
considerations which he admits as of authority in the settlement of this 
matter, instead of being those upon which nature has actually proceeded, 
are certain others of his own selection, which, without much, or, indeed, 
as far as we can perceive, any examination at all, he assumes to be alone 
entitled to respect in this department of philosophy. His ultimate aim, 
therefore, is not to explain either the origin and history, or the present 
state of the existing structure of language, but to throw it down, in order 
that he may erect another, of an altogether different order of architecture, 
on its site. It may happen, certainly, that some: portions of the old edi- 
fice will serve without much alteration as portions of the new one; and 
so we may be saved the confusion and inconvenience of an entire demoli- 
tion of the one fabric, previous to the erection of the other. . But no 
thanks to Mr. Fearn for this. Had it happened that no part of the 
existing structure had been reared in conformity to his new system, he 
would not have left one stone of it upon another. 

Now, the meaning or purpose of all this, we confess, that we do not 
well see. Even if Mr. Fearn were indisputably right as to what he deems 
the proper principles on which a language should be constructed, any at- 
tempt to reform language, according to a system so opposite to that on 
which it has actually been founded, would be manifestly as vain, as the 
wish of the royal astronomer Alphonso, that he had been present when 
the Almighty arranged the heavens, in order that he might have shown 
him how to make them a little less complicated. The foundations of Jan- 
guage, as laid by nature, it is no more possible for philosophy to remove, 
than it is for it to demolish and rebuild the firmament, or to. change the 
courses of the stars. But, secondly, we deny, unqualifiedly, that Mr. 
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Fearn’s system of the architecture of speech is either better than, or so 
good as that which has been formed by nature. We do not, a priori, think 
it likely that it should—for there are no ministers to the mere necessities 
of human life like the instincts of nature ; and upon actual examination, 
we find our previous conclusions amply confirmed. We venture to say, 
that there is not one of Mr. Fearn’s proposed innovations that might not 
be easily demonstrated to have for its tendency and sure effect, the dete- 
rioration of language, instead of its improvement. In a notice of this 
description, we cannot, of course, enter into the detail of such an argu- 
ment; but we may merely state one fundamental consideration, which is 
of itself sufficient to establish the point. Language as it is, is not, as we 
have already stated, simply the produce of pure reason. It is something far 
more comprehensive of, and universally accommodating to the necessities 
of human thought and human life, only a comparatively small number of 
which could find adequate expression by means of an instrument fashion- 
ed according to the requirements of a perfectly rigid logic. But such an 
instrument as this would Mr. Fearn make language ; the consequence of 
which, in one word, would be, that it would ,be impossible any longer for 
men to utter or to compose any thing more eloquent, impassioned, or 
poetical, than an algebraic equation. 

What a eertain school of philologists deem the grand imperfection of 
language, is, in truth, its chief glory, and the source of by far the greatest 
part of its wealth and power. What they falsely call its irregularity, 
meaning its disobedience to the miserable discipline of their theories and 
systems, is merely its conformity to the requirements of a larger and nobler 
system, which they do not understand. 

Influenced by these considerations, we confess we have not thought it 
worth while to devote a larger space to the examination of Mr. Fearn’s 
speculations, than the few sentences we are now writing will occupy. The 
principal aim of his book is, we think, quite a wrong-headed one, and 
altogether undeserving of encouragement. We must not dismiss the sub- 
ject, however, without bestowing upon the work the praise which it merits 
on other accounts. Knowing, as we do, Mr. Fearn’s original and power- 
ful mind, we are quite aware that it is impossible for him to put forth his 
strength upon any subject without turning up some part of its hidden phi- 
losophy. His volumes accordingly are interspersed with many new and 
valuable observations, as well as with a good many which are new but 
not valuable. He has adopted, in our opinion, an entirely incorrect and 
most unfortunate idea as to the degree and mode of reform necessary for 
language; but where this error does not mislead him, he often strikes out 
for himself a fortunate path to truths which had escaped all his predeces- 
sors. Having said this, we need scarcely add, that the work is one which 
all philologists and all metaphysicians should read and study. We look 
upon its publication as forming decidedly an era in the history of the phi- 
losophy of language, more remarkable than any that has occurred since the 
appearance of the Diversions of Purley. 

Mr. Fearn’s style is full of the elements of excellence ; but yet it is not 
a good style. It is in the first place deformed by incessant affectations, or 
peculiarities at least, which are, perhaps, introduced by the learned author 
upon system, but which we would certainly very earnestly advise him to 
refrain from, at least until the theory in which they have their birth be 
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more generally acquiesced in than it yet is; as at present they only disturb 
and perplex the reader, when they do not make him laugh at them and their 
author. Then there is occasionally great want of neatness and perspicuity in 
the eonstruction of the sentences, and sometimes such apparently perti- 
nacious slovenliness, that we are almost tempted to set this too down to 
the score of some lurking predilection, upon theoretic grounds, for the in- 
elegant and the awkward. On the other hand, it is a style of considerable 
force, and in these days of hard and heartless flippancy, of no common 
raciness and unction. These are precious qualities, and would almost re- 
deem any faults, if it were not that the faults we have just alluded to are, 
in fact, as easily avoided as committed. 





Art. XIII.— Rienzi ; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Miss Mitford. 12mo. 
pp. 66. London: Cumberland. 1828. 


Tus is one of the very few modern tragedies which have succeeded, and 
deserved to succeed. It is written with great spirit, and at the same time 
with a direct and uniform regard to stage effect. Miss Mitford, in pen- 
ning her lines, considered always that they were to be addressed to an 
audience impatient of declamaiion, and attentive only to the action of the 
scene. Possessing this great secret of dramatic composition, and render- 
ing it her guide through the whole piece, she has produced a capital 
acting play, that never flags for a moment during the performance. 
Nevertheless, to say. that Rienzi is a tragedy of the first order, and that 
it merits a place among the best compositions of that kind which occupy 
our stage, would be paying the fair author a compliment that. gallantry 
only could justify. . There is but one character in the ‘whole tragedy— 
Rienzi, Angelo, and Colonna, .Ursini and Claudia, might’be all huddled 
together under. the: comprehensive shade of the ‘ Nobles, attendants,’ &c. 
who are found in every drama, without causing the. reader either surprise 
or disappointment: The outlines of Rienzi’s character may be traced in 
Gibbon, and the incidents that fill up the different acts, though very well 
calculated for scenic effect, required no extraordinary powers of invention. 
Of the nervousness of the language, and at the same time of the fiery 
character of Rienzi, the following passage, being his.address to the Roman 
citizens, will afford a striking specimen :-— 


‘Rie. Friends, 

I come not here to talk. Ye know too well 

The story of our thraldom. We are slaves! 

The bright sun rises to his course, and lights 

A race of slaves !—He sets, and his last beam 
_ Falls on a slave: not such as, swept along 

By the full tide of power, the conqueror led 

To crimson glory and undying fame ; 

But base ignoble slaves,—slaves to a horde 

Of petty tyrants, feudal despots ; lords 

Rich in some dozen paltry villages,— 

Strong in some hundred spearmen,—only great 

In that strange spell—a name. Each hour, carr fraud, 

Or open rapine, or protected murder, 
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Cry out. against them. But this very day, | 
An honest man, my neighbour,— 
— there he stands,— 
Was struck,—struck like a dog, by one who wore — v 
The badge of Ursini; because, forsooth, 
He tossed not high his ready cap in air, 
Nor lifted up his voice in servile shouts, | 
At sight of that great ruffian. Be we men, 
And suffer such dishonour? Men, and wash not 
The stain away in blood? Such shames are common : 
I have known deeper wrongs. I that speak to ye, 
‘“‘ | had a brother once, a gracious boy, 
Full of all gentleness, of calmest hope,— 
Of sweet and quiet joy—there was the look 
Of heaven upon his face, which limners give 
To the beloved disciple.” How I loved 
That gracious boy! Younger by fifteen years, 
Brother at once and son! ‘ He left my side; 
_ A.summer bloom on his fair cheeks,—a _ smile 
Parting his innocent lips.” In one short hour 
The pretty harmless boy was slain! I saw 
The corse, the mangled corse, and when I cried 
For vengeance !—Rouse, ye Romans !—Rouse, ye slaves ! 
_Have ye brave sons ?—Look in the next fierce brawl ! 
To see them die.. Have ye fair daughters ?—Look 
To see them live, torn from your arms, distained, 
Dishonoured ; and, if ye dare call for justice, 
Be answered by the lash. Yet, this is Rome, 
That sate on her seven hills, and from her throne. 
Of beauty ruled the world! Yet, we are Romans. | 
Why, in that elder day, to be a Roman — 
Was greater than aking! And once again,— 
Hear me, ye walls, that echoed to the tread 
Of either Brutus! once again, I swear, 
The eternal city shall be free; her sons 
Shall walk with princes.’-—pp. 25, 26. 


It is possible that Rienzi may continue to attract audiences during the 


present season ; but we apprehend that it will never arrive’ at the dignity 
of a ‘ stock piece.’ 





Arr. XIV.---An Historical Account of Subways in the British Metro- 


polis. By John Williams, the Patentee. 8vo. pp..472. London: Car- 
penter and Son. 1828. 


Mr. Wit ams, as is probably known to many of our readers, has been 
endeavouring to call the public attention for several years past to a plan, 
by which he proposes to obtain access to the gas and water-pipes under 
the streets of the metropolis, without that breaking-up of the pavement 
which forms at present so constantly-recurring a nuisance. The present 
volume is devoted to an ample developement of this scheme, and may be 
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said, indeed, to embrace the most complete account that 'is, perhaps, any 
where to be found of the means by which London is lighted and supplied 
with water. Mr. Williams's proposal is simply, that excavations to the 
depth of nine or ten feet should be made under the streets, each of which 
would in this way rest throughout on an arch, and form, in fact, a brid 
between the opposite rows of houses. In these subterraneous and vaulted 
chambers, the pipes for the.conveyance of gas and water would be depo- 
sited, access to which would be obtained by means of grated doors open- 
ing from the cellars of the adjacent houses, while smaller apertures of a 
similar construction might be formed at short distances in the arch for the 
admission of light and air. Few, perhaps, who examine Mr. Williams’s 
book will be inclined to question the desirableness of such Subways; but 
the estimated expense of their formation is so great, that it is quite evident 
they must, if undertaken at all, be the work not of any private company, 
but of the government. They could not be finished, it seems, for less 
than 20,000/. per mile; so that for the 200 miles of street in town, there 
would be incurred an expenditure in the first instance of four millions of 
paunds sterling at least. If the annual outlay occasioned by the breaking 
up of our streets, however, amount at present, as Mr. Williams asserts, 
to considerably beyond two hundred thousand pounds, the saving result- 
ing from the proposed improvement would, independently of its other 
advantages, more than repay the capital absorbed by it. But we must 
refer our readers to Mr. Williams’s book for a full explanation of the 
extent to which he proposes carrying his favourite idea, which has gra- 
dually assumed a much more magnificent shape in his mind, than that in 
which it originally presented itself. 





Art. XV.—Memorie di Lorenzo Da Ponte. Scritte da esso. 4 vols. 
12mo. New York. 1827. 


TuesE Memoirs of an Italian dramatic poet, now four score years of age, 
and long since retired to the United States, where he has published his 
work in Italian, are in many respects interesting. The author, a native 
of the Venetian states, lived in familiar intercourse with several of the 
Italian writers of the last century,— Metastasio, Gozzi, Cesarotti, Casti, &c. 
He also frequented the mansions of the haughty patricians of Venice ; 
and his autobiography contains mementos of that once powerful and now 
extinct race, which are worth preserving. He was afterwards poet to the 
Italian theatre at Vienna, in the time of Joseph II., and enjoyed the 
favour of that monarch. He there became acquainted with the celebrated 
composers,—Paésiello, Salieri, Martini, and Mozart. His literary and 
dramatic recollections are interspersed with entertaining adventures, and 
humorous anecdotes of the mixed society in which he lived. — 

After the usual studies in his provincial town, such as they were in Italy in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, Da Ponte went to reside at Venice, 
asateacher. In that then gay city, he passed some years very agreeably, 
between literature and love adventures. But having ventured, in some 
academical lucubrations, to express a freedom of opinion on some philo- 
sophical points, he was accused before the censors of the studies at Padua; 
and the grave Venetian senate did not disdain to take cognizance of the 
affair. he consequence was, his being forbidden to profess literature 
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within the dominions of the Most Serene Republic. He, however, still 
continued to enjoy the friendship of several patricians; and among others, 
of Pisani, a man, whose mind seemed cast in an ancient mould; and who 
had projected the hopeless task of restoring the Venetian government to 
its original constitution. The other nobles, and the inquisitors, became 
alarmed ; but as they did not think it yet time to strike one of their own 
body, they began by poor Da Ponte, who was already obnoxious to them ; 
and whom they frightened out of the Venetian territory. He retired to 
the frontier town of Goritz, on the Austrian states, and there he learned, 
some months after, that his patron, Pisani, had been cast into the dungeons 
of the Ducal Palace, where he afterwards remained till the fall of the 
Venetian government, caused by the French invasion. 

Our author, meantime, proceeded to Dresden, and afterwards to 
Vienna; where, after Metastasio’s death, Casti, a clever, but licentious 
writer, was aspiring to the vacant post of poete cesareo, or court poet. 
But Joseph II. had conceived a liking for Da Ponte, who wrote several 
plays for the Italian Opera, to the Emperor’s satisfaction. Casti, in a fit 
of jealousy, presented the Emperor with a MS. copy of his ‘‘ Tartar poem,” 


which he had just completed. Joseph II. soon perceived it to be a satire 


against Catharine of Russia, whom he greatly admired. A few evenings 
after, Casti was sent for to the Emperor’s box at the Opera, where Joseph 
gave him 600 sequins, saying, it was ‘ for his travelling expences.” Casti 
took the hint, and obeyed the command implied in it, by departing from 
Vienna. Our author, being now without a rival, continued to write for the 
Opera, and the play of Don Giovanni was his next composition, which 
Mozart set to music. The Emperor, however, began to find, that the 


Italian theatre was a very expensive amusement; he complained to 


Da Ponte, that it cost him 80,000 florins a year; that, moreover, the 
singers were continually squabbling among themselves. That one of them, 
La Coltellini, had even written to him an impertinent letter; and he said, 
in short, that he would no longer support the establishment. 

‘Our author then proposed a subscription, and his plan being approved 
of, he saved the Italian theatre from destruction. But the performers, far 
from being grateful for his services, annoyed him in various ways; and 
supported by some persons abcut court, raised such an outcry against him, 
that Leopold, who had then succeeded his brother on the throne ; and who 
had, at the time, more serious business on hand, than the concerns of the 
Opera ; teazed by his continual complaints of the musical belligerents, 
ordered the poor poet to be sent away as a disturber of the public tran- 
quillity, Da Ponte repaired to Trieste, where he obtained an audience of 
Leopold, who being satisfied of his innocence, promised him redress and 
protection. He, some months after, returned to Vienna; but scarcely 
had he arrived in that capital, when Leopold unexpectedly died. Da 
Ponte, disheartened, set off for Paris, in 1792, and after several vicissi- 
tudes, found at last his way to America, where he has since lived in peace, 
still enjoying, it seems, a healthy and merry old age. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 





Domestic and Foreign. 


Dr. Richard Bright, of Guy’s Hospital, has been for some time 


engaged in preparing for the press, a second volume of his Medical 
Reports. 


The Life and Times of Daniel De Foe, by Walter Wilson, will be 
published in the course of the ensuing winter. 


A new work, entitled Zillah, is announced from the pen of Mr, Horace 
Smith, the scene of which is said to be Jerusalem, in the early part of 
the reign of Herod. 


The Protestant, a tale, by the authoress of De Foix, The White 
Hoods, &c. is announced as being in the press. 


. A new work on the Laws Nlative to Parish Matters, to be entitled The 
P arochial Lawyer, is announced by Mr. James Shaw. 


Sir Richard Phillips has been for some months on a Tour of Inquiry 
and Observation through the United Kingdom, the result of which he is 
now publishing in Parts. 


The Genevese have opened a subscription for erecting a monument to 
Rousseau. 


The Parisian theatres have recently been inspected by order of Govern- 
ment, for the purpose of ascertaining their solidity and the number of 
persons each will accommodate. The Academy of Music, it has been 
found, will hold 1937 ; the Thé&tre Francais, 1522; the Comic Opera, 
1720; the Italian Theatre, 1282; the Théatre de Madame, 1040; and 


the Vaudeville, 1257. The managers are prohibited from admitting greater 
numbers. 


In Germany, Mr. Odofred Muller will publish this year, the 4th and 
5th vols. of his History of the Greek Nations and Towns; and also, in 
2 vols., his great work on the Etruscans. M. Schaab, of. Mentz, will 
publish in 3 vols., a History of the Discovery of Printing, by Jean Gers- 
fleisch; and a History of the Rhenish League. M. Stifft will publish 
a Geognostic Description of the Kingdom of Nassau, principally with 
relation to the Mineral Waters. And Professor Voemel is preparing, at 
Frankfort, an edition of Demosthenes, with an elaborate commentary. 
At Munich, a periodical work has been commenced, the object of which 


will be to publish annually, every thing that respects the University of 
that capital. 


M. Ventouillac has nearly ready for publication, a work on French 


literature, intended to form a guide to the best productions of the principal 
writers of France. 


Garrick’s Papers, Correspondence, &c., together with a Life of that 
admirable Actor, are preparing for publication. 


Mr. Gleig, the author of the Subaltern, has a volume of Sermons in 
the press. 
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We understand that Mr. T. Roscoe is engaged in writing the Life of 
Ariosto, with Sketches of his most distinguished Contemporaries. 


Dr. Lempriere is preparing for publication, An Essay in Answer to the 
Oldenburgh Question on the Nature and Contagion of Yellow Fever; in 
which a particular reference has been made to the circumstances which 
have occasioned that disease at different periods in the Garrison at 
Gibraltar. 


Tales and Confessions, by Leitch Ritchie, Esq., in one volume post 8vo., 
will be published on the 3d instant. 


Mr. J. Jones, of the Inner Temple, the author of ‘ Longinus,’ has in 
the press another Tragedy, in five acts, entitled ‘ The Stepmother.’ 


Don Telesfero de Trueba y Cosio, author of Gomez Arias, has nearly 
ready for publication, a new work, entitled The Castilian. 


Tales of the Great St. Bernard, by a distinguished writer, will appear 
immediately. 


The Man of Two Lives, a narrative, written by himself, is about to be 
published. 


A work, called Tales of a Woman, is announced for early publication. 


Sailors and Saints, a new work, by the author of the Naval Sketch 
Book, will appear in the course of November. 


A Second Series of Tales of a Voyager is in the press. 


The author of Pelham, a second edition of which is about to appear, 
is said to have a new Novel in preparation, to be called The Disowned. 


Mr. Grattan, the well known author of High-ways and By-ways, is 
engaged on a new Series of Tales and Sketches. 


Shortly will appear, Letters from the West; containing Sketches of 
Scenery, Manners, and Customs, with Anecdotes connected with the First 


Settlement of the Western Sections of the United States, by the Hon. 
Judge Hall. 





*,” Dr. GRANVILLE’s Russ1a.—We wish to modify an expression 
which appeared in the review of this work in our last Number. The 
illustrations were said to be ‘ execrable ;’ and it must be confessed that 
they appeared to great disadvantage in the imperfect copy which was first 
sent to us. We have since seen the two volumes in the state in which 
they are delivered to the public, and we are bound, in justice to the liberal 
and enterprising publisher to say, that they are among the best ‘ got up’ 
books which the trade has witnessed for some time. The illustrations 
appear much clearer than those which we had previously seen, and are 
really deserving of our commendation. In thus drawing attention to the 


work again, we hope that we have repaired any little injury which our 
‘ untoward’ expression may have done it. 
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